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X PREFACE. 

rections and additions^ which repeated travel 
over almost every part of the island has 
afforded the means of supplying. It may be 
added, that the gra.phical work above alluded 
to has been just published. It consists of 
twenty-six views, representing all the more 
remarkable and interesting scenes in the 
islands*. 

* The title is, " Views in the Madeiras," executed 
on stone, from drawings taken from nature, by Messrs. 
Nicholson, Westall, Harding, Villeneuve, W. Gauci, 
&c. 



Dublin, 
March, 1827. 
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PART 1. 



DIARY 



or A 



RESIDENCE IN MADEIRA. 



DIARY 



I. 



FIRST VIEW OF THE ISLAND — IMPRESSIONS ON LANDING — FUM- 
CHAL — BALCONIES— COSTUME»— THE TURRET. 

December 27. — About two in the afternoon the 
peaks of Porto Santo were discerned over our 
weather bows, and soon after the mass of Madeira 
itself, appeared looming through the haze ; the 
summits of the mountains, as usual, I believe, 
capped with clouds ; while below extended the 
long line of low, broken rock and cliff, called 
Point St. Lorengo, which stood out distinct and 
black against the haze that enveloped the rest of 
the island. To the left were the Desertas, three 
remarkable masses or islets of rock, which lie to 
the west of Madeira, and seem in their original 
formation to have been connected with its western- 
most cape, the Point St. Lorengo just mentioned. 

Night fell before we got a-breast of the island, 
of which we could only discern the lofty outline, 
and the precipitous coast ; and the lights from the 
lesser towns situated along the shore. By the 
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4< BRAZEN-HEAD. 

time we had doubled the Brazen-head^ a projecting 
point forming the easternmost horn of the bay of 
Funchal^ the wind had died away and the waters 
of the bay were perfectly quiet — there was moon- 
lighty and a warm summer feeling in the air which 
we fancied we could have sat up all night to enjoy, 
together with the certainty that we were at length 
at the end of our voyage. The Ughts for some 
time were visible from Funchal. We watched 
them eagerly^ longing for day-Ught, which should 
reveal to us the scene that lay veiled before us, 
with something of the impatience with which a 
child awaits the drawing up of the curtain at the 
theatre. 

Dee. 28. On deck soon after sun-rise. We 
wei*e then close under the island^ a little to the 
east of the Brazen-head. It appeared one mass of 
mountain^ rugged, brown and steep, with little 
wood, except some round-headed firs scattered 
high up, and no cultivation that we could distin- 
guish at this distance. The white city of Funchal 
was discernible in the farthermost recess of the 
bay ; but for this we might have doubted the in- 
habitation (so to speak) of the island, so little 
token did it present at this point of human abode 
or industry. 

This appearance gave way to one* of a livelier 

• See "Views in the Madeiras." 



FIRST VIEW OF THE ISLAND. 5 

character as we gradually approached Funchal. 
Its white dwellings massed in the bottom of the 
bay^ and the profusion of quintas and cottages 
scattered over the lower declivities of the moun- 
tains that shelter it on every side, shone laugh- 
ingly in the sun which had just risen over the 
Desertas behind us. A light cloud rested on the 
higher parts of the mountains ; but in the region 
nearer the town we could see the steeps as Uiey 
were terraced into gardens and vineyards, and 
divided, from space to space, by the dark chesnut- 
clothed ravines that run down to the coast The 
Mount church, situated high up near the last con- 
fine of the cultivated region — the Peak Castle ♦, 
crowning with its Gothic bastions an eminence 
that more immediately commands the town itself 
— and close at hand, the Loo rock *, a low, black 
insulated mass of basalt, with a fort at top, that 
stands out near the shore at the western end of the 
harbour — ^were the objects first pointed out to our 
attention. • 

We left the ship about nine o'clock — emphati- 
cally, magna telkiris amore egressL They only 
who have felt can appreciate the delight wi^h 
which a wretch of a landsman first steps on shore 
after a voyage of any length at sea. As I trod 
the black shingly beach of Madeira, I fancied, in- 

• See " Views in the Madeiras. " 



6 LANDING. 

deed I felt» I was deriving new yigour and 
strength, and animation from each successiye 
contact wiih mother earth ; then, every pleasant 
object of sight* however common — every ajq[Ji- 
ance of comfort, however trivial, after so long a 
desuetude, strikes the sense with all the relish of 
novelty. 

In our walk from the quay, I observed a vine yet 
in leai^ though somewhat faded; and a banana 
over a garden wall, expanding the light green sur- 
face of its palmate leaves to the sun. There was in 
the air of this tree something most characteristically 
tropical. It seemed to tell us that we were no 
longer in Europe *. 

Dec. 29. — I have not yet got over the feeling of 
delight in being on shore,, enjoying again the com- 
forts and cleanliness of civilized life, after our fort- 
night's swelter under the hatches of the Brazil 
packet. But all my happiness is not imputable to 
this change ; the climate is delicious, and strikes 
with peculiar charm to a stranger, whom a short 
sail has transferred to it from the very midst of the 
gloom and chill of an English December. Then 
again we have been received into a palace, profusely 
furnished with all the comforts and luxuries which 
European refinement can supply, and what is bet- 

* The island, however, is considered as belonging to Europe, 
though within an African latitude ; and the natives warmly disclaim 
any relationship to this last ill-starred portion of our planet 



STREETS OP FUNCHAL. 7 

let, nirelcomed with a kittdness and cordiality of 
v^hich our o^im hbme»€ouId searocily have given a 
warmer and less equivocal expression^. 

Fttiti^hbl Id hot a handsome city, but at any rate 
it is unlike any 6ther, which, to a traveller, is pa- 
hiips the b^t redomm^idation. Strangers oom* 
tnonly abude it as ugly cmd inconvenient, and it is 
tfiie that the streets are generally both steep and 
dltrityw ; the fonaoer is rather the fault of the island, 
the x^^iole coast of whidi, I understand, scarcely 
presents an acre of plain surface ; and as fer their 
narrowness, it must be recollected that they vtt not 
like those of every other jdace, intended for the 
passage of wbeel*carris^es ; such a machine being 
as unheard of here as a horse at Venice. Now, for 
foot-'passeng^^, or horsemai, the streets of Fuih 
chal are wide enoug'h in all reason^ especiidly under 
so sunny a sky as this, and they are clean bejrond 
those of any foreign town I have seen. Theit very 
steepness contributed to tUs quality, assisftd-by a 
copioas Iktle runnel of water, which is gtalraSy 

* Tet we came at ratlier a melaadioljr moment ; the nefri bad ^ 

but just preceded of the sudden death, in Scotland, of the bt/id and ? 

founder of the house, Mr. John Keir; a gentleman, who litems to J 

have enjoyed, in a singular degree, the respect and attachment of I 

people of aH classes hi ((be irisaid, 4b6 nathes ai weH as EngUM ; and 1^ 

to whose kindness of disposition we are ourselves greatly indel^ed for '^ 

attentions the most friendly, and delicate shewn to our invalid friend g 

on the occasion of a former visit to the island. \l 






8 HOUSES. 

seen coursing down the middle to the sea ; and the 
sound and sight of which, in such a climate, is par- 
ticularly grateful. 

The houses are commonly low, not often exceed- 
ing one story in height, and have generally aQ 
agreeable look of whiteness and neatness in the ex- 
terior. Those belonging to the fidalgas, or to the 
richer merchants, are large and handsome; our 
own, indeed, is magnificent ; few, if any in London, 
can compare with it, but it is by far the finest 'm 
the island. The families live universally on the 
first floor ; that below being commonly occupied 
by offices, or sometimes by shops or stores, which 
are altogether septurate from the rest of the build-r 
ing ; behind, they have mostly patches of garden, 
over the walls of which you may get occasional 
glimpses of the orange and lemon, or palm, or ba-* 
nana, all flourishing with peculiar luxuriance in the 
shelter of this sunny hollow. 

There is no public edifice of any consequence. 
The governor resides in the castle 4 a large, irregu- 
lar, half-modernized mass of gothic building*, situ- 
ated'xlose on the beach. The churches and con- 
vents seem to present nothing remarkable. Oppo- 
ite the cathedral is a public walk of plane-trees, 
iigreeable enough, but apparently little used ; for 

-* See ** Views in the Madeiras," vignettet 



COSTUMES. y 

the habits of the people here^ of the women parti- 
cularly, do not lead them to this kind of recreation 
or exhibition. 

As yet, however, we have seen Uttle of the place, 
except from the balconies of our windows ; which, 
in the indolence which such a climate encourages, 
we can amuse ourselves for an hour in leaning over. 
There is, to be sure, no great stir in the streets, but 
almost every thing we see is new ; in particular the 
costumes of the peasants; the men in loose linen 
femoralia, short jackets, and a small conical cap, 
carelessly thrown on the top of the head ; the wo- 
men with a similar cap, very short petticoats, and 
a kind of circular cloth tippet or pelerine, which is 
passed over the shoulders and tied behind. This 
attire is sufficiently picturesque, but it is confined 
to the peasantry; that of the town's people is 
wholly English, and in the case of the women, the 
cut as well as the material^ of their cotton gowns is 
so precisely that which we had left at home, as to 
produce a sense of incongruity when contrasted 
with the strikingly foreign cast of their physiog- 
nomy. Some of the lower order of females wear 
men's beaver hats — always, with that class at least, 
a great disfigurement, and which here strikes with 
the worse effect, as superseding the light and grace- 
ful carapuche of the peasantry. Ladies of a higher 
class are seldom seen in the street ; now and then 



10 VESSEL^ FROM EUROPE. 

one passes by in her palanquin, but the curtains of 
the litter are so closed as to admit of no view of 
the tenant within. Sometimes it is otherwise, 
when the lady is en grande parure, on a visit of 
form, and then perhaps the exhibition is a little too 
violent. 

When tired of the balcony we can betake our- 
selves to a loftier look-out. All the principal 
houses of Funchal have at the top a kindT>f gazabo^ 
or belvedere, of more or less elevation above the rest 
of the building, which they call torrinhas or turrets, 
and as the city is built on a rapid ascent from the 
sliore, these lanterns always command a view of the 
harbour. Our turret is by much the loftiest of any 
in the place, and from it we enjoy a splendid pano- 
rama of the whole city, with the sea on one side 
and the mountains on the other *. 



* A great object of resort to these turrets is to look out for vessels. 
Tbe arrival of ships from Europe seems to be the chief topic of spe- 
culation and inquiry in Madeira. There are no ddly joumris, and 
the usually imperturbable serenity of the atmosphere precludes the 
subject which forms the other ordinary resource of English conver- 
sation. The first thing which is done in the morning is to mount the 
turrst to see if any vessel had arrived in the offing in the course of 
the mgbt. It k curious what a degree of accuracy in the distinguish- 
ing of ships at a distance is acquired by this habit of watching them. 
Every merchant's house has private signals, which are hoisted by the 
vessels respectively consigned to them ; the destination, and even the 
name of which, is thus commonly known before they reach the bay. 
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RIDE TO THE MOUNTAINS — BURR0QUER08 — RAVINES ^ THE 
MOUNT CHURCH — THE MOUNT VILLA — BATHING — TREATY WITH 
BRAZIL — TE DEUM — THEATRE. 

Dec. 30. — On descending this morning to the en- 
trance court of the house we found it crowded with 
an assemblage of poneys and their attendants^ some 
twenty of them at least ; who, upon our appear- 
ance^ became most clamorous in their simultane- 
ous recommendation of the merits of their respec- 
tive animals. These poneys are the ordinary means 
of conveyance in the island ; which^ as I have said, 
from its mountainous nature, is impracticable for 
wheel carriages ; and, we may add, for pedestrians 
too, who are not gifted with the legs and lungs of 
the native mountaineers. After much ado we se- 
lected our montures, and set out, attended each by 
his burroqtiero or poney-boy, a race of hardy, active, 
intelligent young fellows, who find no difficulty in 
keeping up with their charge on foot in the longest 
and most arduous expeditions, with no other as- 
sistance than an occasional hold by the tail of their 
poney, while galloping up a steep ascent 



12 FLOOD. 

We turned towards the mountains by the side 
of one of the ribeiros, or mountain streams, that 
intersect the city. They tell me that the insignifi- 
cant rivulet that now dashes along, almost hidden 
by the rocky masses that strew the bottom of the 
hollow, was upon the occasion of a flood that took 
place some twenty years since, so swollen, that it 
swept away a great part of the houses on its baidcs, 
though these are situated at a considerable eleva- 
tion above its ordinary level — ^and ampng the rest 
a church*, the ruins of which still remain to attest 
the potential force find fury of the little brook that 
brawls beneath them. 

These streams would seem more considerable, 
but as they approach the city, a considerable por^ 
tion of the water is divided by the levadas^ or 
water-courses, which intersect the country in every 
direction, and are employed to irrigate vineyards 
and gardens, to turn mills, and supply those little 
channels which I have mentioned as contributing 

* Nossa Seiihora da Calhao — the oldest, if we may believe Barros, 
in the island. This deluge is a remarkable eera in the recent history 
of Madeira, and it is as well to be aware of it at first, for you hear 
people talking of events that took place hefore the floods in a manner 
that rather embarrasses one's notion of chronology. — N. B. The 
ruins of the Calhao church stand on the bank of the Roxinha river ; 
that by which we ascended on this occasion to the mountains, is the 
Ribeiro de Santa Lusia. 



MOUNT CHURCH 13 

SO much to the freshness and cleanUness of the 
streets of Funchal. 

Some of the waste spaces at the bottom of these 
ribeiros are occupied by beds of yams^ as they here 
call a kind of anim, the root of which is the fa- 
vourite food of the peasantry ; it thrives best under 
water. Higher up the banks rise into cliffs, the 
sides of which, however, wherever the nature of 
the surface will admit, have been painfully terraced 
out with little patches of vineyard and orchard. 
This is near the town — above, the ravine preserves 
unimpaired its native character of rudeness and 
ravage. 

I am very happy in my guide— having spent the 
last spring here, B. is perfectly at home in the 
country, of which he seems to know eveiy lane 
and dingle. He is moreover a very quick observer, 
and an ardent naturalist; thereby particularly 
well calculated to assist with that kind of informa- 
tion in which I am myself the most unhappily de- 
ficient. 

We turned from the ribeiro up a steep lane lead- 
ing towards the Mount Church, To a stranger 
the road would seem really impracticable; our 
poneys, however, trod it with the most perfect ease 
and safety^ 

The rapidity too with which they ascend these 



14 OUR LADY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

mountain steeps is admirable. They soon brought 
us through a wood of firs to the Mount Villa — an 
extensive quinta^ apparently higher in situation 
than any other in the neighbourhood, and which 
must command a magnificent prospect 

From hence we kept along the side of the hill, 
through a lane sheltered by the most luxuriant 
hedges of geranium and fuchsia, in the full glow 
of their flowers : cross a romantic little dell, down 
the steep of which rushes a lively little mountain 
stream, making two or three vqry pretty falls in its 
way, and shaded by chesnuts, now leafless. 

Close above this is the church of Nossa Senhara 
do Monte. Neither within or vnthout does it pre- 
sent any thing particularly worthy of remark. Of 
course, ' Our Lady' herself is enshrined over the 
high altar in all that gorgeousness of jewelled head 
and spangled petticoat, which, to a Catholic ima- 
gination, would seem to form the proper ideal of 

female beatitude. 

Every body knows the sorts of multiplication 
which the Catholics make of their hiei'archy, by 
the various kinds and degrees of virtue which they 
respectively attach to difierent images of the-same 
saint. So that Our Lady of Guadaloupe, for in- 
stance, is a power of quite other efficacy than Our 
Lady of Atocha or of .Montserrat. — By the way, 
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if this do not imply idolatry in any sense in which 
the ¥iOTi is intelligible, one knows not what can. 
T3iiis tt.is with Nossa Senhora do Monte: whether 
iafiiodity of propitiation, or urgency of interces- 
sion^ she 18 held far to orertop all the other Nossa- 
Senkorat of the island, and her good will of course 
i& enttiTated with proportionate assiduity. 

The situation of the church is very high — 1900 
feet, I believe^ above the level of the sea. From 
the tarrace in front you command a magnificent 
view of the city and harbour, and far over the At- 
lantic beyond. 

Returning,, we diverged from our road to explore 
a wild glen a little to. the east of the church. The 
ground here is covered with myrtle, much as our ' 
English commcois are with, furze or juniper. I do . 
not know that the advantage, in point of beauty, ; 
is much in favour of the myrtle, as it is apt in its - 
growth to degenerate into what we call scrubbi- ; 
ness. You do not meet with it so plentifully 
lower down, thougLilbe a, pliant that is known to 
love the shope*^ Apparently the climate there is 
too warm for. it. . . . 

Jan. 3. — For the last two or three days we have 
been asmoyed by a constant firing of cannon and 
jangling of bells^ in celebration of the news of the 
treaty which Sir Charles Stuart has brought about 
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between Portugal and Brazil ; the great result of 
whieb seems to be — for its provisions as published 
are not over intelligible — that poor King John is 
to be declared Emperor of Brazil^ ia consideration 
of his renouncing all right or exercise of power or 
dominion in or over the said empire. The Portu- 
guese themselves seem much alive to the ridicule 
of making a consummation of this kind the sub- 
ject of pubUc rejoicing; and certainly it would 
have been better to let the matter, like any other 
of a similarly awkward nature, pass off quietly. 
But after all there can be no doubt, in the present 
state of relation between the two countries, that 
this or any termination of the differences between 
them, is a matter of real congratulation to both. 

There was a grand Te Deum in the cathedral in 
honour of, or rather, tn gi-atitude for the pacifi- 
cation. The music was good — the aisles were 
crowded by numbers kneeling, chiefly women, and 
of all classes; but remarkably few that we should 
call good-looking. They never cover their heads 
in church ; the better sort wear a kind of black 
lace veil over their hair, in the manner, I believe, 
of the Spanish mantilla. 

This cathedral is an old Gothic structure, ugly 
enough on the outside, and containing nothing 
very imposing in its interior. Such as it is, they 
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tell me that in point of mat, archittcture, and 
decoration^ it is tba best diureh in the idandi 
which may dispense with my saying any thing 
more about them. 

At night to the play. The house itsdf is really 
very respectable. The performance was wretched, 
even beyond expectation, I believe indeed that 
the company, like Peter Quince's, consists in great 
part of handicraftsmen in the town, but it seems 
strange that in these countries where in ordinary 
life you find so much pantomime of gesture and 
countenance, and such varied inflection of voice, 
that the histrionic personifications even of the 
humblest amateurs can be so utterly tame and 
spiritless. What amused me most was the part 
which the audience seemed to take in the charac- 
ters or sentiments of the piece. Their applause or 
disapprobation was invariably directed to these ; 
and in the warmth of their sympathy with the 
action, they seemed wholly to forget the perform- 
ance. One of the most successful of the actors — 
but who was unfortunately charged with the part 
of the villain of the piece — could never make his 
appearance without being saluted with a general 
hiss. 

Between the acts two or three gentlemen rose 
in the boxes, and recited certain poetic effusions 
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of their own in honour of the peace. One of 
them was encored. The practice is usual on 
occasions of this nature, and the expectation of 
these recitations had to-night drawn together a 
very full house. 



III. 



QUINTAS— THE ACHADO TIL — THE VAL — HABITS OF THE ENG- 
LISH RESIDENTS — FRUITS AND VEGETABLES — DINMER-PARTT — 
ROAD TO THE MOUNT — PORTUGUESE BALL — HANKERS TOWARDS 
LADIES— PORTUGUESE BEAUTT^-EiraLISB OHAPEL-^CARREIRA. 

I 

Jan. 4. The English merchants hare all maxmionB 
in the city, but they commonly live with their fami- 
lies in the country houses in the neighbourhood of 
it. To-day we have been returning vmifi, which 
has taken us to some of the finest of these 
Quintas. 

One of them is the Achado : the situation is de- 
lightful ; it stands^ as the name, it seems, implies, 
on a level, the only one in the environs, just 
above the city ; and thus enjoys an advantage, in 
respect to surface, possessed by no other. The 
grounds are extensive, rich in fruits and in flowers, 
and surrounded by alleys of vine-trellice. These 
vine-corridors, as they call them, are common to 
all the gardens ; and in summer, when the plant is 
in leaf, must be peculiarly grateful. 

The Til is a villa in the Italian style, and pos- 
sesses much more architectural pretension than 
any I have seen here ; but it has never been fiirish- 

c2 
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ed, and what has been, bears evident symptoms of 
neglect. Th6 naitie cotnes'from^a' remarkably fine 
^7, one of the indij^hou^ evergreen forest trees of 
the island, which fttatidB in the garden — ingens 
arbosyfademque stmillima lauro ; it is, I believe, of 
the laurel tribe. In the court, too, is an enormous 
old chesnut, the second largest in the island. 

What is chiefly remarkable in the Val, is the 
singular variety of the exotics, which are seen flou- 
rishing in the groiuids. Dwellers of every clime» 
India and China, Mexico and Africa, are here met 
in a fellowship of beauty ; and in^the abundance of 
their fruits and blossoms^ appear to suffer no regret 
for their native soil and sunshine. 

There is a large circle of our countrymen resi- 
dents here, — so large, indeed, as to make them 
quite independent, in respect to society^ of the 
Portuguese ; and accordingly the two races do not 
seem much to mix together. The Enghsh are 
thus at liberty to preserve all their old ways and 
habits, which, for the most part, they do most re- 
ligiously ; and a stranger is at first rather dis- 
appointed in finding so little of novelty in the 
social habits and forms of the place. We break- 
fast, lunch, dine, and drink tea, precisely in the 
same manner, and at the same hours, that we did 
in England. I have not yet seen a dish that could 
bQ called foreign \ and every article of dress, oi: 
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furniture, or utensil of domestic economy, is, with- 
out exception, of English manufacture. 

The fruits of the dessert . ^loni^ i;emind us of our 
latitude. Nearly all the j^^uctions of the tropics 
are cultivated here with great .success ; and the 
guavas, citrons, bananas, and custard-apples, are 
even considered as superior to those of the West 
Indies. It is commonly the caa^ indeed, that 
fruits of all kinds are improved by being grown in 
a climate that renders some d^ree of care or atten- 
tion necessary for their production. Thus the 
pine-apple here is decidedly inferior to those we 
have in England. Oranges, of course, are abun- 
dant, but they are not, in general, of the finest 
sort. Those of St. Michael's and Lisbon are supe- 
rior ; chiefly, I suppose, because being an article 
of commerce, in those places, more attention is 
paid to the cultivation of the tree. At Madeira 
the vine absorbs every consideration. 

The vegetables are the same as in England, and 
generally of much the same quality. We are now 
revelling in green peas and French beans, a luxury 
that would strike us rather, were the season more 
marked by its European attributes ; it really re- 
quires an j^ffort of the mind to remember that it i& 
winter. The same garden which gives us our 
dessert, supplies the coffee ^hich closes it. The 
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tree succeeds here perfectly, and the produce is of 
the finest kind ; but till lately it has been grown 
only for curiosity ox omamait. 

Jan. 5» Dined out with a large party ; all men, 
including a good many Portuguese from am(»)g 
the first in rank or in office in the island. The 
dinner was very sumptuous, but quite i VAnghiaei 
What I fear must be considered as English too, is 
the series of toasts, each drank with three times 
three^ as th^ call it, and followed by an appropri- 
ate speech of thanks, which literally occupied the 
whole eyening after. In England, however, this 
foolery is confined to a pubhc dinner at a tavem ; 
it is wearisome enough there ; but introduced into 
private society, it is really intolerable. 

A masquerade is about to be given, and we em- 
ploy our mornings in rummaging the shops for 
materials for our dresses, and our evenings in re-> 
hearsing the performance of our respective charac-* 
ters. This is one of the advantages of being abroad. 
You are allowed to amuse yourself with trifles like 
the rest; to forget politics and money-making, and 
indulge in that lights-hearted carelessness which is 
the charm of boyhood. Foreigners, indeed, pafrti- 
cularly Frenchmen, seem never to lose their boyish- 
ness oi mind* and habit ; and much that is good, 
as well as of what is objectionable in their charac^ 
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t&t, IB connected with thii dispoiBtiQn. TJbe jeverer 
disdpline to which we are 8iil]jeclad in England^ 
may give us some advantage in letpeet to political 
institution ; but we purchase it at a considerable 
expense of gratification ; bo much so, that it might 
be doubted whether the object be worth the pnoe» 
were there reason to belieye that in this, more than 
in a higher branch of his trial, it were man's busi- 
ness here to be happy. 

Jan. 6, A beautiful sunny morning. We took 
a ride towards the Mount Church by the direct 
road. It is steep, paved throughout, and for 
the greater part of the way runs between the high 
walls of the Quintas and terraces which throng this 
ascent to the mountain»-<-and yet the effect is far 
from unpleasing. The viralls are almost iovariaUy 
crowned by ranges of low square pillars, that sup- 
port the arches and trellices of ti^ vine^ooni*- 
dors ; the geranium and fuchsia, and a variety of 
beautiful flowering shrubs from the gardens within^ 
surmount the fence, and bush out their exuberance 
of flowers down to our reach ; the creeping plants, 
it may be belipved, are still greater tniants-^while 
from the holes in the wall, intended to ^ve passage 
for the moisture from the terraced earth, a number 
of pretty flowering weeds take root^ and hang down 
their green tresses with very graorful effect. Each 
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d^^j ,0)¥^loQKing,il)e voa4 : they are often of a very 
p^tty coQ^tructioQ ;rand the sound of your horse's 
fj^ 'h^a.^^Qt uaQommpoly the effect of inducti^ 
scHoe d^Kreyed tenant oliis^ ^heltotolook through 
the lattice. 

Above the church the Quintas cease, and the 
pavement also. The road indeed becomes horriblej 
and no animal but a Madeira poney could keep it^ 
footing in ascending it. The country here is green 
and wild, without cultivation^ and without wood ; 
the ground scattered with heaths, which are 
brousedby the small cattle of the island, and a few 
goats. 

After continuing our ascent for a considerable 
time, we turn to the right, and through a sort of 
portal in the rock come out in the Ribeiro dos 
Escales, I think they call it — a fine mountain ra- 
vine, running towards the sea to the east of the 
town — green and solitary ; the sides thickly clothed 
with heath and sweet bay; with a stream that, 
after making a pretty fall at the head, thence finds 
its way along the bottom, but is scarcely distin- 
guishable from the heights on which we stand. 

A Portuguese ball in the evening. The ladies 
are carried in palanquins, and each received at 
the street entrance by the master of the house. 
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or if there be more tfato t)iib lady, by some gentle- 
man deputed for that purpose, Vfho takes her band, 
and so ushers her up staira There is moeh of this 
elaborate gallantry obserrable in the manner of the 
Portugaese towards the sex. Thusa"man nerer 
passes a lady in the street, or in her balcony, with- 
out taking off his hat, and this whether he be ac- 
quainted with her or not. We understand they 
used to offer a similar mark of respect to the Eng- 
lish ladies, but desisted on finding that our gentle- 
men did not reciprocate in the same homage towards 
the fair Portuguezas. I don't think that this dif- 
ference in the manners of the two people does us 
credit. Not that all that kind of homage means 
much. In this, as in a more serious concern, our 
southern neighbours may seem to have the advan- 
tage in the practices of external devotion ; but it 
would be a mistake to infer from thence, that there 
is with us less of that service of the heart, which, 
after all, is the one thing needful. 

The party was large, probably two hundred, in- 
cluding most of the native rank and fashion of the 
island. We found the ladies all seated together in 
one room, and the effect of this concentration was 
sufficiently dazzling. Scmie people deny that there 
is any standard of fismale beauty ; and, at any rate« 
there is no doubt but that habits and associations. 
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as well as complexional and sentimental considora- 
tions, interfere more with our perceptions in respect 
to this than any other object of taste. It is not 
immediately that we enter into the merits of a style 
of beauty very different from that which we hare 
been accustomed to. Perhaps it is owing to this 
circumstance that I was not struck by so many in- 
stances of individual, attractiveness as might have 
been expected in so crowded a galaxy. The traits 
that first strike a stranger in a Portuguese belle^ 
are the tendency to embonpoint in the figure, and 
to darkness — I had almost said swarthiness, in com- 
plexion. This last character, however, is not par- 
ticularly obvious by candle-light ; and it is always 
relieved by the most raven hair, and eyes such as 
one seldom sees elsewhere — so large and black — ^if 
their fire were softened by a longer lash, and their 
expression less fixed, there would be no resisting 
them. I 'fancy, too, that their effect would be ra- 
ther greater in a tete-d-tete, than in a circle like 
this, where, looking round, one sees on all sides the 
same eyes — and which all (it is every where the 
reproach of black eyes) say always the same thing. 
Their dress was perfectly in the English fashion ; 
and, in general, there was something not un-Eng- 
lish in their mise and toumure. The superiority 
of French women in these matters is incon- 
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testaUe. Piiriii^ we may accoiml: for it some- 
thing' on tike prmciple by wkidi Dr.* Johnson ex- 
plained the excellence of our neighbomrs in eookelry; 
when he suspected that the inferiority of their meats 
rendered indispensable some extraordinary skill in 
dressing it. 

The general arrangement and progress of the 
evening was very English too*. They dance re- 
markably well^ the men as well as the women. In- 
deed it is, I believe, the great end and occupation 
of the earlier part of their existence. 

We came away at two o'clock ; few of the Eng- 
lish staid later; but among the Portuguese, the 
more ardent spirits kept up the dance till long after 
day-break, when it is customary to serve up cetldo, 
a sort of chicken-broth, for their refreshment. 

Jan. 8. {Sunday.) The English chapel here is 
one of the prettiest I have seen, and certainly does 
credit to the taste which designed, as well as the 
liberality which supplied the means of construct- 
ing it. It is very prettily situated too, in a retired 

* Two circumstances struck me as rather peculiar, tliougli perhaps 
they are hardly worth mentioning. Upon a table in one of the rooms, 
QCtt| however, frequented by the ladies, was spread out (the only book 
there) the whole series of an English work called '' Harriet Wilson," 
with plates ; and among the refreshments handed round between the 
danbes, were mutton pies and bottled porter. 
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pMt' of the town,' and surrounded bj a garden 
crowded with flowers and flowering-shrubs; which 
even al'this season* nudce a gay appearance; The 
Datuhi; id^pdttitbteY; Is'in the full display of its 
snow-white trumpets. 

Returning from chapel, you pass the Carreira, 
the best and widest street in Funchal, and in which 
are situated the houses of many of the first Portu- 
guese families. Here you commonly see a good 
many ladies in their balconies. This, indeed, is 
among their principal resources for passing the 
time, for they never walk except to church, and 
never ride, unless now and then in a palanquin, 
when making a formal morning call on some friend, 
— an occasion that does not occur very often, as it 
is a business of much ceremony ; they go in full 
dress, and send before to announce their coming. 

On Sunday, however, almost every window in 
the Carreira is filled, to watch the English ladies 
returning from chapel ; these, in their turn, have 
an equal satisfaction in observing the Portuguese 
belles above ; and altogether the scene is perhaps 
the liveliest and prettiest which the streets of 
Funchal afibrd in the course of the week. 

You pay — the ladies, at least — something for 
the gratification ; for the fair Donnas on high have 
the reputation of being most acute and vigilant 
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probably <#l»c%»id^yablefrflWji*kfili(i^ftOK^ 
cestors or conquerors; a tradiitipph¥}]^obiia/ii9M>9rf' 
aide in so much of the Portuguese language and 
customs. \ It is kuQwa that.tbeir favourite postuir^ 
when at borne . apd, at . their ^ase, is sitting cros^- 
legged on low oushions or carpets ; wbich^ mcMre- 
over, is the attitude they commonly use at church. 

Jam 10. The masquerade I have spoken of took 
place. Nothing can be more dismal and disgust- 
ing than a public masquerade^ as we have them in 
Lm^don, at least ; and of course no man of sense 
ever went to one twice. But I suspect it is these 
that have brought discredit upon the entertainment 
with us; for otherwise^ in a private circle^ where 
people know each other, it is certainly capable of 
producing much mirth and amusement. It is the 
amusement^ however, of idle people ; for the pre- 
paration of your dress, and the study of your cba- 
racter, in which, perhaps^ consists no small part 
of the interest, really require more time than in 
England people commoiJy have to bestow. 

Perhaps too there is something in the English 
character^ good or bad, rather repugnant to that 
travesty of person and manner which the dramatic 
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part of the entertainment imposes. Abroad, ooe 
certainly feels more at one*s ease in this respect; 
and we give way to the frolic of the moment with 
less fear of committing our reputation for sense 
propriety. 



IV. 



'CAMA D£ L0B08 — S0C0RRID08 RAVINE— CikPE OIRAlf— COAST TO 
THE EAST — CAPE OARAJAM — PALHEIRO— SUNSETS. 

Jan. 11. — ^Took a ride to Cama de Lobos, a little 
town on the coast some half-dozen miles west of 
Funchal. The road thither is not interesting 
though continually in sight of^ and never far from 
the sea. But the cliff here is comparatively low, 
and between it and the mountains intervenes a 
tract of tufa, of gentler declivity, rising sometimes 
into low hummocky hills ; and almost universally 
cultivated. The vine, of course^ is the prevailing 
produce; you see also com, beans^ lupines, and 
here and there a patch of sugar cane *. 

We cross several of the ravines which run down 
from the mountains ; as they approach the sea 
these channels commonly lose their pictui'esque 
interest. One of them, the Ribeiro des Socorri- 

* This was the staple commodity of the island for some time after 
its discovery. It was introduced from Sicily by Prince Henry, and 
from hence found its way to the West Indies. The cultivation is 
now almost wholly discontinued ; but the arms of Funchal still 
present five sugar loaves, the token of its former prevalence. — 
Vide Bowdich, p. 102. 
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dos^fiB the outlet of the celebrated Curral Valley. 
The stream is ccmsiderable, and in the great flood 
swept away a part of the bridge. There is here a 
sugar miU, which it is worth while to inspect, for 
I imagine you could not find another nearer than 
the West Indies. 

Cama de Lobos is a diminutive old town, si- 
tuate in a hollow on the coast ; a ledge of black 
basaltic rocks which runs out forms a kind 
of shelter for its little harbour. The place is 
chiefly interesting as the spot where the Portu- 
guese discoverers first made their landing, (1420.) 
In itself it is poor enough, but the sides of the 
mountains around are covered with quintas, and 
vineyards, and are said to form one of the finest 
wine districts in the island. 

To the west of Cama de Lobos the cliffs begin to 
rise rapidly, till at no great distance they accumu- 
late into the Cape Giram, a magnificent headland, 
the loftiest in the island, I had almost said the 
world; being not less than sixteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, which washes its base. 
We took a boat, and after a short pull came under 
the shadow of this stupendous cliff* I thought 
it hardly struck us with a full effect of its actual 
elevation ; from the want, probably, of other ob- 
jects of human size wherewith to measure its 

* See ** Views in the Madeiras." 
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dimensions; still, ^ we cai9e^(ClQg9;beiiei^i a^jl 
looked up» there waii-son^etlmisftfufutUi.tli^xpn- 
teroplation of the enpraoouB .nMSSfW^iclL ¥nMi fJUfid 
above UB. .-. «••.•* • ' jc ■. ^'1 m -t.-^^ 

To a geologist the sight , would be interetting 
in a different point of view, and even an ualeavtied 
eye must be struck with, the basdtio dykes» as I 
believe they call them» which are seeD intersecting 
from top to bottom, the tufa atiata of which the 
cliff is composed. The contrariety both of mate- 
rial and position, here mark, as plainly as aay 
thing can do, the different stages of ooQTulmm 
which the soil has underg<me, and I can under- 
stand the interest of the study which makes it its 
business to trace by vestiges of this kind the his- 
tory of our planet beyond the period of its human 
inhabitation. 

Part of the cliff appeared to have given way, 
and formed, here and there, little ledges of soil 
between the base and the sea. With a southern 
exposure, and backed by such a wall, these spots 
of course enjoy a peculiar warmth of climate, 
and on them is raised some of the finest wine. 
One, the fazenda dos Frades, produces from ten to 
twelve pipes of Malmsey annually. 

Near the bottom of the cliff; that is, some two 
or three hundred feet up the face of it; are several 
square holes, which were formerly used for quar- 
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rying the stone, and by examining closer you dis- 
tinguish the ladders by which a fearful access was 
obtained to these excavations. A few years ago, 
however, some lives were lost by the breaking oi 
one of these ladders, and the quarries were aban- 
doned*: 

Upon turning the point of C^e Giram the whole 
coast westward comes into sight as far as Ponta da 
Sol, a bold headland to which the cliffs gradually 
descend from the heights overhead. Near, is the 
outlet of Bibeiro Bravo, and over it, the chesnut 
shaded village of Campanario. 

Returning, we landed under the Cape at the 
Ibnte Pedrida, a little fountain of delicious water 
which breaks out at its base. The spot is a pretty 
one ; inaccessible except by boats ; and I rather 
wondered that it was not occupied by a little 
chapel or hermitage. To an anchoret whose ' feast' 
comprehended only 

' A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring,' 

the little nook might be made to afford abundance. 
In one of the chapels of the church of Cama de 

* The stone is the black kind used for the sills and coping of 
'dabirs and windows. It is not found id the neighbourhood of Fun- 
idud, and tliifl drcumstance, with Uie fedlity of water'-carrii^e, formed 
the inducement for attempting to procure it at this spot by so singular 
a risk of human life. 
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Lobos we saw the corpse of a young gid awaiting 
tntenneni ; she was laid out on a carpet in a white 
dress, ber feet tied togethw, her handa clasped, a 
wreath of flowera round her head, and wild jon- 
quils strewed oner the corse ; the face was exposed, 
and wore a placidity of aspect not unaccordant 
with this gaiety of attire. 

Riding home, we met a man bearing on a tray 
the corpse of a child similarly decked out, and 
doubtless to the same destination. Upon the re- 
mains of the young and fiedr this sort of decomtion 
nts not unseemly. It is probably confined to 
t)iem. 

T)ie view of Funchal, entering it from this direc- 
tion, is very striking; indeed I do not think that 
you see the town, the bay, and the mountains to- 
gether, to nearly the same advantage from any 
other point The Peak Castle standing out bdd 
and prominent in the near ground, cqntnbutes 
muck to the picture ; and in front the horizon of 
the sea is weQ broken by the Desertas, 
' Jan. 12.' — We directed our course to day in an 
opposite direetion, towards the east. Hiis extre- 
mity of the town seems the most agreeably mta« 
ated of any part of it; it is close upon the sea, of 
which it ^Mnnmands a beautiful view, and has im- 
mediate aoeesii to a part of the country affording 
flome^^of thift pleasantest rides aiid walks in the neigh- 

D 2 
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bourhood. There is a house, next to the Socorro 
church, which for situation, I fancy, I should prefer 
to any in Funchal. Perhaps, indeed, I felt more 
interest in it from a curious legend which I found 
in an old history of the island, from which it ap- 
pears to have been at one time the residence 
of a fair dongella — fra bella e btuma, • Non so 
qual fosse piu — but the story is too long to relate 
here. 

The road here runs close to the cliffs, and com* 
mands a splendid view of the sea and coast 
to the eastward. You look down to the waves 
over the black crags of the cliiF, thickly over- 
grown with the cactus opunti^e or prickly pear, 
which with the aloe are found spreading their 
grotesque excrescences over. all the rocks in the 
neighbourhood. A more graceful native is the 
Cassia (accuminata) with its golden flowers; it 
springs profusely among these sunny rocks. In 
the orchards about^ the fig-tree is already in leaf, 
and the peach tree in blossom. This last seems a 
good deal cultivated here, but as they do not take 
the trouble to engraft it, the fruit is said to be of a 
very inferior kind ; the one side often rotting be- 
fore the other is ripe. On the other hand the 
Madeira fig is described as peculiaily delicious. 

The Ribdro de Gonfalos, a pretty little ravine, 
running down to the sea about a mile from the 
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Socorro; a picturesque old fort guards its out- 
let. Beyond this the cliffs rise rapidly; and 
the road, which no longer follows them, becomes 
steep and uninteresting. At the top of the ascent 
you pass the little chapel of Nossa Senhora da 
Neve : a tract of green mountain pasture, scattered 
with round-headed firs and descending steep to the 
cliffs on the left, succeeds ; but soon gives place 
to a tame, dreary, half-cultivated region, in which 
the absence of every other feature of interest is ill 
compensated by the extensive sea views, which its 
elevation commands. Nothing indeed is duller or 
more tiresome, if continued long, than a mere sea 
view; unless accompanied by some circumstance of 
foreground, or accident of light, which may relieve 
its monotony. 

We found our way dpwn to the Brazen Head — 
or Cape Garajad, as is the Portuguese name. It is 
by no means the loftiest of the neighbouring cliffs; 
but, by its projection, it forms the easternmost 
horn of the bay of Funchal; and is thus an object 
of constant interest and observation from the place, 
as all vessels from Europe are first seen coming 
round its point. The same circumstance of projec- 
tion affords it a striking view of the rest of the 
range of cliffs^ rising high on each side; wild, 
broken, of a dark umbered colour ; capped above by 
the green herbage of the mountain, or overgrowiv 
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with the cactus and fig, with a dragoo tree scat* 
tared here and there ; and below is the black beach, 
strewn with fragments of basalt, over which washes 
the sea, which till it breaks into foam is of a Uae, 
as deep and transparent as that of the Rhone at 
Geneva. 

The top of the cliff beetles much over its base; 
and we lay long on the edge watching the breakers 
bemiath us. We found here too an unusual variety 
of the plants which love the rock and shoce^and 
it cost us a little effort, and even risk, to get at 
scMne of them. There is a peculiar charm in scenes 
and scrambles of this kind. The time passed much 
sooner than we were aware of, and we had to put 
our poneys at full speed to get home by sunset. 

The road returning from this ride was much plea- 
santer than we found it in the morning. In the 
first place you descend continually, instead of as- 
cending ; and then you have Funchal shining be- 
fore you the whole way ; and, whatever be the re- 
sult of the controversy as to the interior of our city^ 
no one can dispute the peculiar cheerful aspect 
which it shews from a distance ; seen as it is shining 
Inightly on the shore of its own blue bay, and 
sheltered by the steeps of the vine-covered moun- 
tains. 

• Jtm^ 13. One of the great Uons of the neigh- 
bourhood of Funchal is the Palheiro, a quinta, or 
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rather park, belonging to Seignor Joao de Canral- 
hal, the richest fidalgo in the island, and probably 
the richest subject, in landed property at least, of 
the King of Portugal. We made it the object of 
oar ride to-day. By going to a considerable de* 
ration, at the summit of socae heights, a little to 
the east of the town, Mr, Carvalhal has been able 
to obtain a c(msiderable portion of comparatively 
level space, which he has planted with oaks and 
firs, and laid out in rides and walks. All this is 
well done, and has really made the whole more 
like an EngUsh park than one could have supposed 
any spot on such an island susceptible. But the 
very circumstance that gave it this capability, im- 
plied the absence of those grander and wilder 
features which are more characteristic of Madeira 
scenery, and which it is that one comes here to 
see. At the same time it is quite intelligible that 
the feeling of a native or resident here may be just 
the reverse of this — and in the summer every one 
must enjoy the comparative coolness of climate 
which you have at this elevation. Besides, the 
beauty of the place will much increase as the trees 
grow up, which they do very rapidly in this cli- 
mate. 

The house is unpretending as to size or architec- 
ture, but has an air both of elegance and comfort. 
The gardens about are very extensive, and richly 
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stocked with flowers. The double Camellias form 
their great pride; they do not thrive so well in the 
wanner regions below. The trees are from six to 
eight feet high, with blossoms in profusion, and 
very large, of white and crimson ; and I thought, 
both in respect to hue and form, threatened the 
rose with a more fearful riva in loveliness, than 
her " Paradise of leaves" has yet encountered. 
But the perfume of the rose will perhaps always 
secure her supremacy, though the Camellia has a 
decided advantage in the bush that it grows upon^ 
the thick dark polished foliage of which throws 
out her delicate flower with peculiar relief. 

Returning home» we have the sun setting before 
us in great magnificence behind Cape Giram — 

Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light 

In reality, however, there seems no such supe- 
riority in the sunset of these latitudes; on the 
contrary, I think our own the finer. The vapours 
of our horizon reflect and multiply the glories of 
the setting orb, and prolong them when set. 
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Jan. 17. We set out on an excursion to Machico 
and the east of the island. 

An expedition of this kind costs some trouble 
here. With the exception of one^ and not a very 
good one, in Funchal, there is nothing Uke an inn 
in the island. Moreover few or none of the gentry 
reside habitually out of the city or its immediate 
neighbourhood; so that if you go any distance 
from it, neither love nor money can purchase accom- 
modation. A letter from some fidalgo to hv&feitor 
or steward, will procure you the use of an empty 
house ; every thing else you must take with you. 
It is not advisable to omit even bread or wine, as 
the kind of each that is to be gotten on the spot 
will not always be found very palatable. 

We followed the same road as on our ride to the 
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Brazen Head. It did not improve as we pursued 
it. You have high hills on the left hand, and the 
sea on the rights but neither under circumstances 
of much interest. There was a good deal of culti- 
vation, which, on a mountain surface, has always a 
very deforming efiPect. It has so here particularly, 
where the apparent poverty of the soil seems ill to 
repay the labour of the husbandman ; which, how- 
ever, from the lightness of the said soil, cannot be 
very great. 

Reached Santa Cruz ; about ten miles from Fun- 
chal, yet we were more than -three hours getting 
thither. The road runs throughout at much the 
same elevation from the sea ; but it is perpetually 
intersected by the ravines which come down from 
the mountains; and the climbing up and down the 
sides of which is a work of much time and labour. 

A little village is commonly found near the out- 
lets of these ravines. Santa Ciiiz itself is so situ- 
ated ; and the view up the valley to the mountains 
above, approaches to grandeur. In the town, the 
church and market-place and vicar's house, with 
a grove of poplars close by, formed rather a pictu- 
resque assemblage *. While my companion took a 
sketch of it^ I strolled about the place, which of 

* See ** Views in the Madeiras." 
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course was dull enough. What I fell iu with most 
worthy of remark was a palm tree, the largest we 
have yet seen, and which bore three splendid bunches 
of date. One has an African association about this 
tree> that makes me always glad to see it. They 
are not very common here, and those there are seem 
generally much disfigured by the stripping of their 
branches, which are used in some of the processions 
of the Romish church. 

Soon after leaving Santa Cruz you pass a friary 
with a locust tree in front. A curious rude cross 
stands on the edge of the cli£& opposite, which is 
said to have been erected by the first discoverers, 
and hence the town itself derives its name. 

Ascend gradually till we reach a spot overlook- 
ing the valley of Machico — a broad and deep ra- 
vine — ^the bottom of a green and cultivated aspect ; 
walled to the west by the black and lofty cliff on 
which we stand ; while on the opposite side runs a 
range of high mountains, having a peculiarly bold 
and alpine outline. Below — near the beach, at the 
mouth of the valley — stands the town, to which we 
descend by a long, steep, and winding road. 

All country towns are dull, but abroad they are 
commonly dismal, and of the minor miseries of 
life there are not many more formidable than the 
being confined in one for the four and twenty hours 
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even. The villas of Madeira form no exception to 
the description ; and Machico is perhaps below 
even the average demerit of the class. 

To be sure we did not see it to advantage. It 
was a black, lowering evening. The sky threatened 
a storm, and the breakers were beginning to roar 
on the beach as if impatient for its coming. The 
landscape around looked gloomy, hemmed in on 
either side by precipitous rock, while the moun- 
tains at the head of the valley were dark in 
mist. 

After some perambulation of the dull, dirty, un- 
paved streets of the place, we found out the Senhor 
to whom our letter was directed, who with much 
civility and alacrity procured us a place of shelter 
for the night ; a large, old, empty mansion, belong- 
ing to the Camera or municipal body of the town. 
We selected the rooms that seemed the most wea- 
ther-tight and took possession of them, in a mood 
perhaps of more gloom than there was any thing 
in the circumstances to justify. However, as our 
travelling Maitre d Hotel, the trusty Mauoel, pro- 
ceeded to develope the contents of the provision 
basket, our spirits sensibly lightened ; soon after 
a friend joined us from the city, and the rest of 
the evening passed in very tolerable hilarity. 

This is, I beUeve, an average specimen of Ma- 
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deira houses, such as they are out of Funchal : 
the windows are seldom more than half glazed, the 
rest of the aperture is closed by a shutter; they 
have no ceiling on the first, which is the only in- 
habited floor; over head are the dark wooden 
shingles of the ix)of. Certainly in these countries 
there is little to detain one within doors. 

The storm came on — heavy rain, accompanied 
by thunder — an unusual occurrence in this island, 
and the effect of which, among the mountains, 
was very magnificent. 

Jan. 18. — Machico, dull and ugly as it is, is 
illustrious in the romantic history of Madeira, as 
the spot where our countryman, Robert a Maehim 
with his ill-fated bride Anna d*Arfet landed in 
the year 1323; and the town is said to take 
its name from that of the unfortunate lover. 
One would wish this story to be true, for there 
are few prettier in romance. ^ It is certainly not 
very probable in itself, nor supported by much 
evidence, other than the presumption arising from 
the universality of the tradition, which one sees 
not how it could have originated at all without 
some foundation in fact. The Portuguese in 
general however do not profess to entertain any 
doubt about it, and there is no reason why an 
Englishman should not, at least, be * willing to 
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believe.* It is a pitiful kind of freetbinking that 
piques itself upon being sceptical in such mat- 
ters. If you could positively disprove a tradi- 
tion of this kind would it be worth while? (Ge- 
nerally speaking, where the question of mere 
matter of fact is indifferent in its result either 
way, I do not think the better of the critic who 
takes pains to destroy any little illusion, in the be- 
lief of which either national pride or the better 
sympathies of our nature find a harmless gratifi« 
cation. Perhaps we should ourselves have been 
the rather disposed to implicit faith on this occa- 
sion were the scene a little more in character with 
the story with which it is connected ; but.it is dis- 
figured by a shabby town, and Machim*s chapel 
itself, a building small and no ways remarkable, 
was filled with work people who were laying down 
a new floor. 

The morning, after the storm, was still lowering, 
and the sea rough. However, we hired a large 
boat, manned by six stout fellows, and pushed off 
for Point St. Lorengo. After a voyage of about an 
hoof and a half we reached a little bay, with a 
sandy beach, the only one they tdl me in the 
ictond, nearly two miles east of Cani^al. There 
was a heavy surf, but one of our men stripped bim- 
6cflf« and conveyed us through it, sitting or his 
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shoulders, and holding as well as we could by his 
head. Close on our right was a green conical 
peak, on the summit of which is perched the little 
chapel of N. S. da Piedade. In front, on the de- 
clivity of the hill to the beach, lay the fossil bed, 
or petrified forest, as it is called, of which a full 
account is given in Bowdich. I shall only add, 
that the appUcation of the i&rm forest to these pe- 
trifactions, or whatever they are, is apt very much 
to mislead our expectations as to their appearance. 
Had not my attention been called to it, I believe I 
should have walked over the tract without being 
at all aware that there was anything extraordinary 
in the fra^ents of white calcareous deposit with 
which it is plentifully scattered* On closer atten- 
tion, however, you perceive that these have pre- 
cisely the configuration of the low stems and roots, 
not of a f(»rest, indeed, but of large broom and 
heath bushes ; and, for a considerable space, the 
groimd is over-run with their convolutions, which, 
in form and size, are so exactly similar to that 
with which tiiey have been identified, that it is 
difiGicult not to believe in the fact of their vegetable 
origin. 

The fossil bed extends quite across the Point, 
which is here not much more than a mile 
broad. We passed over it, continually ascending 
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from the beach where we landed* till stopped by 
the cli£b which form its northern boundary. 
From the heights of these you see the north coast 
of the island as far as St. Annes. It is of a charac* 
ter quite distinct from that of the south ; a range 
of dark, lofty, precipitous cliffs— of great height — 
cleft, from space to space, by steep and gloomy ra« 
vines, and broken into headlands, of which the one 
is seen heaving out beyond the other with a cha- 
racter of most accumulative grandeur. In front 
was the Atlantic — perfectly quiet — ^for under the lee 
of this enormous barrier its surface felt nothing of 
the storm which agitated the waters behind — but 
even in slumber it bore something of that character 
of power, which one fancies to belong to its 
immeasureable expanse — and the waters broke mi- 
nutely against the cliffs beneath, with a slow, 
measured, but mighty swell, of which the effect 
was peculiarly solemn. 

Point St. Lorenzo itself is, as I have described 
it, a long narrow ledge of rock, about six miles in 
length, and scarcely ever reaching to one in breadth, 
which runs out from the easternmost extremity of 
the island. The surface is exceedingly varied, but its 
general tendency is that of decUvity from the cliffs 
and peaks on the north side, to a low rocky shore 
on the south* The cliffs, though lofty, are not 
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nearly of so great elevation as are those of what 
may be called the main land; bat they are of 
a much more broken and fantastic formation; 
often rising into peaks of a mountain character, 
and then sinking rapidly to a low isthmus, where a 
strip of land, not fifty yards wide, divides the one 
sea from, the other. In some parts the rocks push 
out in wild beetling promontories ; and again fall 
back, enclosing little bays, the entrance of which 
is' guarded by huge pyramidal masses of basalt 
that stand out in the sea, altogether insulated from 
the rest; several of these are jMcrced through and 
through by natural archways, or excavated- into 
caves, and fashioned into the strangest variety of 
shape and groupe — the frolic workings of the giant 
element indulging, through ages, his uncouth gam- 
bols on this lonely shore *. 

The interior surface of the promontory is not in* 
terei^ing ; presentibg, in parts, nothing but the bare 
rock, or denuded tufa, occasionally covered vnth a 
patch of herbage, which affords a scanty pasture to 
a few sheep or goats. There is no trace of human 
habitation in the whole Point ; nor any building, 
save the little chapel, which I have mentioned, of 
' Our Lady. of Mercy.' 

• See ** Views in tht Madeiru." 
E 
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I kept close to the clMs, and eoon bewiklered 
tnyidf in its intnoaMs, which offer an inexhaus- 
tible varieity of exploratory adTentaie: and it is 
pLeaaaBt' enough *thas to wander away hours, with 
dm constant iexcitement of some new object to 
discover, or Idnterprize to achieve. Perhaps no 
dbene giTCs to perfect a sense of loneliness as a 
IMlat of this kind— Hfirhere earth and ocean have 
beed left^ as it ware, to fight it x^ntalone^^and man 
kiasbfedD as little able to impress oii the one element 
as the other tmy vestige of his passage. 
... The dedihe of the sun at length warned us to our 
boat. Ourpassage returning was very rough; the 
waves repeatedly broke over the little vessel, but 
we got to shore safely before sunset, with ao worse 
emi9eqiience thah some wet clothea. The night 
again was rainy, and every thing at Ma^hico wore 
iti wual fiftce of gloom. 

^. «7i^. I9f In the morning, while B. was taking a 
sketcih pf the town from the bea;ch*, I employed 
mysell^in scaling one of the lower moiintain peaks, 
which' form the eastern barrier of Ae valley. 
It.iwas .about an hour and a half before I got 
back* . Leavmg the towh to ascend the valley, 
we passed by a dragon ti^^: the largest in the 



* See <* Viewa fa) the Madeins. 
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island^ and which is one of ihe sighU of Machico. 
It is Botof any great dimensions as a tree, and even 
as a dragon tree must be poor, as compared with 
its fellow of Orataya, which is described by Hum- 
boldt. This sort ai tree, in general, has nothing 
but its strangeness to recommend it; and when 
the eflfeot of that wears off, is ugly enou^. I 
eee no reason why a preciseyac-mit/ie might not be 
produced by an ingenious carpenter. 

Chir road lay along the west side of the valley. 
It is an uncommonly good one, and we trod it 
with '^especial pleasure after those we had hitherto 
met with;' The valley itself improves eminently 
as yott ascend. The mountains which enclose 
it' to the north and north-east, rise in the gran- 
deur of thdr outline and aspect; and its lap is 
spread with farms and orchards and vineyards, 
with white qiiintas and cottages interspersed ; all 
crowded tod intermingled with a singular effect of 
profaskm. A little country house, called '' St. 
Christophe,^«truck me as one of the most inviting 
situations I had seen. 

Higfa^ up the valley naiTows in some degree ; 
and the surface at the bottom is much broken, and 
of steeper declivity ; this gives a wilder and more 
varied character to that luxuriance of vine and 
orange orchard, which still revels in itis hollow — at 

e2 
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die same time the stream that rushes below ac- 
quires a more torrent impetus — ^you never lose the 
sound of the cataract ; and from time to time get 
a glimpse of its foam shining white through the 
evergreen thickets that tangle the steep. . .. 
• Cross a small tributary ravine from the leA, 
and ascend by a deep hollow way, much like an 
English lane, with high broken banks that are 
thickly overgrown with heath trees, and fayn, and 
myrtle, and bilberry. The top of the ascent brings 
us but upon another valley, but of an open, green, 
Swiss-like character, with Uttle huts like chalets 
scattered along the mountain side. We strike 
across the bottom, and rapidly ascend a road to the 
north-east, till we come ;near the summit of the 
ridge that bounds it in that direction. B. here 
makes roe shut my eyes, while he conducts me 
through a kind of cut or Portella which has been 
made through the rock, like the Wytch at Mal- 
vern ; and in a moment or two bids me open them 
again upon one of the most striking prospects they 
ever witnessed. Before us was the Atlantic; in 
front of which the mountains on each side of us 
formed a magnificent amphitheatre; their sides, 
clothed with the richest vegetation and wood, de- 
scending precipitously to a lovely region placed 
' far below, and which seemed to teem with all that 
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wealth and variety of culture and fruitage which en* 
riches the bottom of the Machico valley. What 
more particularly marks the picture is the Penha 
dAgtda (or Eagle's rock), a vast, insulated, and 
somewhat cube^shaped mass or mountain of rock 
wjiich rises immediately from the sea, and stands 
out black and huge against it. Its height I should 
think not much less than a thousand feet, but the 
squareness of its shape diminishes the apparent 
elevation, which is farther dwarfed by the apposi- 
tion of the more aspiring peaks of the other moun* 
tains*. 

In our way home from hence we cross the Serra 
de St. Antonio f ^ a sort of table land, or tract of 
comparatively champaign country, situate at a great 
elevation above the level of the sea. It is of con- 
siderable extent, and partially cultivated for grain ; 
but the greater portion is overgrown with broom 

• See " Views in the Madeiras." 

f Or the St, Antonio da Serra, as it is commonly called, meaning 
more properly, I apprehend, the church, than the tract on which 
it stands. In the same way I suppose the name Paul de Serra must 
properly allude to some chapel or shrine of St Paul, which dof»or 
^d stand in that region ; though the denomination oC The Paul* is 
now universally applied to the region itself. Serra, like the Spanish 
Sierra, strictly means a mountain, or rather range of mountains. 
Here it seems to denote an elevated plain, or fell, at the summit of l|it 
mountain. 
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and brushwood. There is here a chapel containing 
an image of St. Antonio, which was formerly an ob** 
ject of much veneration with the islanders. Close 
to it is a house for the Padre, and another of 
greater extent for the pilgrims, whose devotion 
leads them thus far to do honour to the saint. 
It is chiefly used, however, by tlie English resi- 
dents of Funchal, to whom this Serra is a fk- 
vourite place of resort, and indeed from an in- 
scription on the wall it would appear that the pre- 
sent building had been for the most part erected at 
their expence. 

From the Serra to the city the road continually 
descends, except, of course, in crossing the ravines 
which intersect it, and which are the same that we 
had passed near their outlets, two days before, in 
our journey along the coast to Maehico. 

Passing through the pretty village of Camacha, 
which stands about half way from Serra, we were 
tempted to call at a beautiful little quinta on our 
left ; the lady of the spot was not there, but her 
footsteps were sufficiently visible in the taste and 
skill which prevailed in its arrangements. It pos- 
sesses the luxury of a most copious streamlet of 
water, and is shaded by the finest chesnuts, and in 
summer, at this elevation, must enjoy a delicious 
coolness of temperature. 
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In general, however, the country hereabout is far 
from interesting. We pushed on as quickly as the 
rapidity of the descent from the Palheiro will allow 
and reached home before sunset. 
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LADIB0— 8TTLB OF THE PORTUOUE8B BEAUTT — EXPEDITION TO 
THE IGB -HOUSE — ADTBHTURE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 



Jan. 20. — Another great Portuguese ball, which 
went off much as the former. It cannot be dis- 
sembled but that in general the Portugtiezas are far 
itom coming up to our notions of beauty either in 
fkce or fiorure. Their forms tend too much to full- 

o 

ness, the effect of which is the worse as they are 
seldom tall ; and their features are apt to have 
that depressed, irregular contour which not un- 
commonly accompanies round faces. Their com- 
plexions are dark; but not sallow; and this circum- 
stance would create less difficulty, if we oftener 
perceived that fineness of texture in the skin 
which frequently more than redeems the tint in the 
brunettes of our latitude; though even there this 
charm is more commonly found in the instance 
of a pale than a brown complexion. Their eyes 
are almost always fine; too universally so, in- 
deed, not in some degree to diminish the effect 
in individual instances; almost every donna we 
meet is furnished with a most imposing pair — 
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large, full, and dark, with •omething of a alow, 
sleepy expression, that nevertheless is sufficiently 
speaking in its way. The expression, it is true, 
is rather that of passion than intelligence, which, 
in fact, cannot be said to be generally the cha- 
racter of th^r countenance ; and one sadly misses 
that eloquence of smile and play of feature * like 
sparkling waves on a sunny day,' which so often 
abundantly compensates the absence of every 
other beauty. Perhaps, however, it is hardly 
fair to judge of them in this respect from seeing 
them merely at a window or in a ball room, for it 
is in conversation, chiefly, this sort of charm is 
elicited. If they possess it, it must come with 
double effect as contrasted with the rather oppo- 
site character which their countenances preserve in 
repose. 

There are exceptions of course to all this, but 
fewer than one might expect ; a stranger will be 
apt to be struck with the singular uniformity of 
style in face, figure, and expression, that, prevails 
among them. No doubt this arises from their in- 
closure within the limits of a narrow island, and 
thence, particularly the upper classes, marrying so 
much among each other. The national character- 
istics of feature are thus more strongly preserved. 
However, the combination even of these is often not 
unproductive of be$tuty ; or at least of attra^^on. 
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When 4tM ftiUness of figure is rdieved by 
it almost jbecomes an adrmntage ; aDdan the fiial 
fm1ine» of youth I have seen an xmder^-iint M 
canation gkvwing diroiigh the dark .dieek»mdi 
great richness/and as it were sunnimess of effiadt-fr 
add to this fine arms ; small, and weH«^rii>0d : feet ; 
a fMTofusion of jet*black hair; the deptb and 'dark* 
ness of eye: which I have spoken of ; ttnd withdl a 
languid, laqr» almost boudeuse expression of .eoiin- 
tenance and carriage; and .you have a Madeira 
belle of which I think I have, &t >least/ seen am 
exemplar. 

What charms they have, they quickly lose^^ Thcqr 
marry early,^ and from their singular habits: of -^ 
action and indolence soon grow fat ; ^and it is incre^ 
dible how short a time effaces alt trace not merely 
of beauty, but of youth. I have seen womm of 
five-and-twenty whom it was difficult to believe 
under forty. 

Jan. 21.-*-It is not every day that we can g^t 
to the mountains here; at this season they are 
frequently > perhaps more days than not, enveloped 
in clouds. This mornings however, the summits 
looked open, and we were tempted ^to^ an^corsioii 
to the ice-house; a deposit for snow^' situate at 
nearly the highest point of the> mountains vsible 
from Funchal. We ascended^ the toad desorib*- 
ed on a former day ^ and, passii^ n>und^die ii^uh 



of several ravines .(aoaong tbei rest . % fieiy) deq> ionei/ 
distiDgiiished as that of the WaterfeU^^ Reached a. 
kind of level Fell, or Serra, called &^BakAo^ The^ 
ascent is one of nearly three hours* ^In cleaiirea^ 
ther the view of Fnnchal from. hence is veiy strik* . 
ing. We ware but just in time to see it tor^y, for 
bright as had been the morning, the clouds were 
beginnings to gather fast around us. 

At the ice-house we gave our men and horses a 
rest, and rambled on foot towards the Pico dos 
ArieroB, a very lofty summit, that rises a little to 
the north-west of it.- A narrow ridge here divides 
the heads of two deep ravines, and forms an isth* 
mus between them. * That to the south is a branch 
of the Curral: it appeared of great depth; th^ 
sides of almost precipitous rock^ but affording in 
every rift an anchorage for the Til and Vinhar 
tico to strike deep their roots, and thence stretch 
their broad shadow over the abyss below. The 
hollow v^as filling fast with vapour, which seended 
to rise incessantly from the bottom, and hung its 
white shroud over every crag of the' precipice — 
there was something almost mysterious in. this 
motion of the cloud — and in the glimpses whieh it 
betrayed of the gray rock and dark green foliage 
between its snowy drifts. 

The ravine to the nbrth was already completdy 
filled with this mist. It lay quiet and mawed in 
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tteiboUow, nearly reaching to the spot where we 
§tiod. We amused ourselves with rolling fueces 
of foA down into their hidden depths, and in lis- 
toning to the course of the missive, the bounds and 
nbounds of which continued to be audible for a 
time incredibly long after it had been lost to our 
sight. 

The employment was amusing enough, but we 
paid for it rather more than it was worth. The 
clouds in the mean time had covered the higher 
summits of the mountains around us, so that when 
we thought of returning, they were no longer dis- 
tiBguishable. Deprived of these landmari^s, it was 
not difficult for us to lose our way, which we soon 
found that we had effectually done ; and, instead 
of approaching the ice-house, were descending the 
misty depths of a steep ravine, of which we knew 
neither the name nor the direction. 
. In the present state of the atmosphere, and 
utterly ignorant as we were of our bearings, 
there was little chance of recovering the track to 
the ice-house. After much rambling to no pur- 
pose, we began to abandon all hope of being 
able to do so, and thought it the best course to 
descend to the bottom of the ravine, which we 
suspected might be that of the Waterfall, and so 
make our way as well as we could along the river- 
course to the city. The scheme we might have 
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known was impraoticaUe, for tbe heads/cilfotiiaili 
ravines are invariably encloeed by <p6r|^ndibob6 
cliffs ; the bottoms, too, are commonly ^ptsaablo 
from the rocky masses that cover the surfaceiiiMid 
the windings ^of the torrent, which sweeps from 
one side to the other. However, for want of a 
better alternative, we began our descent ; in some 
parts it was not without dilScuIty, but we soon 
came to a point where the aplomb of the precipice 
debarred all further progress. At the same time a 
partial breaking of the mist disclosed the hollow 
below us — a deep narrow ravine, enclosed between 
diffs which, over-hung with vinhaticos, shewed 
black in the dusk. 

We climb back again, and after a time fall in 
with a slight goat-track, which at length leads «s 
to the edge of another and apparently much wider 
and deeper chasm than that which we had left; 
The day was now near its close. Already the 
chances were that we should pass the night in the 
mountains; a necessity which, in this climate, I did 
net contemplate with any peculiar dread, but my 
companion, who is something of an invaUd, was not 
by any means equally reconciled to it. Pefsuad* 
ing himself that the valley beneath us was that of 
the Curral, he proposed that we should descend, 
and endeavour to make our way to the house of 
the Padre of the Livramento church. It seemed 
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and brushwood. There is hete a chapel contaming 
an image of St. Antonio, which was formeriy an ob* 
ject of much veneration with the islanders. Close 
to it is a house for the Padre, and another of 
greater extent for the pilgrims, whose devotion 
leads them thus far to do honour to the saint. 
It is chiefly used, however, by tlie English re^- 
dents of Funchal, to whom this Serra is a fa- 
vourite place of resort, and indeed from an in- 
scription on the wall it would appear that the pre^ 
sent building had been for the most part erected at 
their expence. 

From the Serra to the city the road continually 
descends, except, of course, in crossing the ravines 
which intersect it, and which are the same that we 
had passed near their outlets, two days before, in 
our journey along the coast to Machico. 

Passing through the pretty village of Camaeha, 
which stands about half way from Serra, we were 
tempted to call at a beautiful little quinta on our 
left; the lady of the spot was not there, but her 
footsteps were sufficiently visible in the taste and 
skill which prevailed in its arrangements. It pos- 
sesses the luxury of a most copious streamlet of 
water, and is shaded by the finest chesnuts, and in 
summer, at this elevation, must enjoy a delieiQus 
coolness of temperature. 
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In general, however* the country hereabout is far 
from interesting. We pushed on as quickly as the 
rapidity of the descent from the Palheiro will allow 
and reached home before sunset 
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lVdIES— StTLB OF THE PORTUOUESE BEAUTT — EXPEDITION TO 
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A. 



<iTan. 20. — Another great Portuguese ball, which 
Went off much as the former. It cannot be dis- 
sembled but that in general the Portugtiezas are far 
iVom coming up to our notions of beauty either in 
fkce or fiorure. Their forms tend too much to full- 

o 

tiess, the effect of which is the worse as they are 
seldom tall ; and their features are apt to have 
that depressed, irregular contour which not un- 
commonly accompanies round faces. Their com- 
plexions are dark; but not sallow; and this circum- 
stance would create less difficulty, if we oftener 
perceived that fineness of texture in the skin 
which frequently more than redeems the tint in the 
brunettes of our latitude ; though even there this 
charm is more commonly found in the instance 
of a pale than a brown complexion. Their eyes 
are almost always fine; too universally so, in- 
deed, not in some degree to diminish the effect 
in individual instances; almost every donna we 
meet is furnished with a most imposing pair — 
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large/ full, and dark, with •omething of a alow, 
sleepy expression, that nevertheless is mifficiently 
speaking in its way. The expression, it is true, 
is rather that of passion than intelligence, which, 
in fact^ cannot be said to be generally the cha- 
racter of their countenance; and one sadly misses 
that eloquence of smile and play of feature ^ like 
sparkling wayes on a sunny day'.' which so often 
abundantly compensates the absence of every 
other beauty. Perhaps, however, it is hardly 
fair to judge of them in this respect from seeing 
them merely at a window or in a ball room, for it 
is in conversation, chiefly, this sort of charm is 
elicited. • If they possess it, it must come with 
double effect as contrasted with the rather oppo- 
site character which their countenances preserve in 
repose. 

There ard exceptions of course to all this, but 
fewer than one might expect ; a stranger will be 
apt to be struck with the singular uniformity of 
style in face, figure, and expression, that, prevails 
among them. No doubt this arises from their in- 
closure within the limits of a narrow island, and 
thence, particularly the upper classes, marrying so 
much among each other. The national character- 
istics of feature are thus more strongly preserved. 
However, the combination even of these is often not 
iihproductive of be$tuty ; or at least of attra^sAion. 
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WbM 4tM feiUness of > figure is rdiered 1^ 
it afaibBt jbecomes an advantage ; andrtin tiie fiitl 
fmline» *oP youth I • hare seen an undeMint fl 
caniaticm gkvwing diroiigh the dark .dieekiwidi 
great richness/and as it '.were st»nniness:oS effisdtt^ 
add to this fine -anna ; • smalland weK^riisAd (eeti 
a profusion of jet-black haic;; the deptb and 'dark* 
ness of eye: which I have spoken of ; .tmd witi^m 
languid/Iazy, almost Aotideii^e expression of ;eoiuii- 
tenance and carriage; and. you haye> a -Madeira 
belle of which T think I have, &t >least^ : seen -mt 
exemplar. < 

What charms they have, they quibkly lose^^ They 
marry early^r and from their singular habitsr of -ifr*' 
action and indolence soon grow (at ; ^and it is inore> 
dible how short a time effaces alt trace not^merely 
of beauty, but of youth. I have seen womm of 
five-and-twenty whom it was diffieult to believe 
under forty. 

Jan. 21.-^It is not every day thatwe can ffsd 
to the mountains here ; at this season they ^ ^ 
frequently, perhaps more days than not, enveloped 
in clouds. This mornings however,* the ^summits 
looked open, and we were tempted 'to^an^curaioia 
to the ice-house; a deposit for snow^^' cdtuate at 
nearly the highest point of the* mountains vinble 
from Funchal. We ascended by the toad dei»rib<- 
ed on a former day f and, passii^ i^dund^the Imidi 
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of several rayines Kamong thei rest . m^witty\ deepioiiet^ 
dietingiiished as that of the Wat^rfidl^^itfeaoheA %. 
kind c^ level Fell, or Serra, oalled HheiBakio^Tlm^ 
ascent is one of nearly three honrau -.■ fbi cleas iirea^ 
ther the view of Fnnchal from hence is ^vely strike . 
ing. We ware but just in time to see it to-day, for 
bright as had been the morning, the clouds were 
beginnings to gather fast around us. 
• At the ice-house we gave our men and horses a 
rest, 4nd rambled on foot towards the Pico ilos 
Aiieros, ^ very lofty summit, that rises a: Utile to 
the north-west of it.- A narrow ridge here divides 
the heads of two deep ravines, and forms an isth« 
mus between them. - That to the south is a branch 
of the Curral: it appeared of great depth; tb^ 
sides of almost precipitous rock, but affording in 
every rift an anchorage for the Til and Vinha^ 
tico to strike deep their roots, and thence stretch 
their broad shadow over the eJbyss below. The 
hollow Was fiUing fast with vapour, which seemed 
to rise incessantly from the bottom, and hung its 
white shroud over every crag of the precipice — 
there was something almost mysterious in. this 
motion <yf the cloud — and in the glimpses which it 
betrayed of the gray rock and dark green foliage 
betiireen its snowy drifts. 

The ravine to the nOrth was already completely 
filled with this mist. It lay quiet and massed in 
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th^i&oUow;' ^nearly reaching to the spot where we 
aldodl • .We amused ourselves with rolling pieces 
of"- reek down into their hidden depths, and in lis- 
teingto^the course of the missive, the bounds and 
nboirnds of which continued to be audible for a 
time incredibly long after it had been lost to our 
s^ht. 

.i:The em[doyment was amusing enough, but we 
paid for it rather more than it was worth/ The 
elouds in the mean time had covered the higher 
summits of the mountains around us, so that when 
we* thought of returning, they were no longer dis- 
tiBguishable. Deprived of these landmaiics, it was 
not di£Sicult for us to lose our way, which we soon 
found that we had effectually done ; and, instead 
0f approaching the ice-house, were descending the 
misty depths of a steep ravine, of which we knew 
neither the name nor the direction. 
.: In the present state of the atmosphere, and 
tttta*ly ignorant as we were of our bearings^ 
there was little chance of recovering the track to 
the ice-house. After much rambling to no pur- 
pose, we began to abandon all hope of being 
aUe to do so, and thought it the best course to 
descend to the bottom of the ravine, which we 
suspected might be that of the Waterfall, and so 
make our way as well as we could along the river- 
course to the city. The scheme we might have 
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known wafr impraoticaUe»- fm* the 'heacJs^ailfotiiMii 
ravines are invariably enclosed by ip^j^ndiboto 
cliffs ; the bottoms^ too, are commonly^imptseablo 
from the rocky masses that cover the surfaceiutMri 
the windings ^of the torrent, which sweeps from 
one side to the other. However, for want of a 
better alternative, we began our descent; in some 
parts it was not without difficulty, but we scon 
came to a point where the aplomb of the precipice 
debarred all further progress. At the same time a 
partial breaking of the mist disclosed the hollow 
below us — a deep narrow ravine, enclosed between 
cliffs which, over-hung with vinhaticos, shewed 
black in the dusk. 

We climb back again, and after a time fall in 
with a sUght goat-track, which at length leads «s 
to the edge of another and apparently much wider 
and deeper chasm than that which we had left; 
The day was now near its close. Already the 
chances were that we should pass the night in the 
mountains; a necessity which, in this climate, I did 
iMi contemplate with any peculiar dread, but my 
companion, who is something of an invahd, was not 
by any means equally reconciled to it. Pefsuad-^ 
ing himself that the valley beneath us was that of 
the Cumd, he proposed that we should descend, 
and endeavour to make our way to the house of 
the Padre of ^he Livramento church. It seemed 
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and bruBhwood. There is here a chapel containing 
an image of St. Antonio, which was formerly an ob- 
ject of much veneration with the islanders. Close 
to it is a house for the Padre, and another of 
greater extent for the pilgrims, whose devotion 
leads them thus far to do honour to the saint. 
It is chiefly used, however, by tSe English resi- 
dents of Funchal, to whom this Serra is a fa- 
vourite place of resort, and indeed from an in- 
scription on the wall it would appear that the pre- 
sent building had been for the most part erected at 
their expence. 

From the Serra to the city the road continually 
descends, except, of course, in crossing the ravines 
which intersect it, and which are the same that we 
had passed near their outlets, two days before, in 
our journey along the coast to Maehico. 

Passing through the pretty village of Camacha, 
which stands about half way from Serra, we were 
tempted to call at a beautiful little quinta on our 
left; the lady of the spot was not there, but her 
footsteps were sufficiently visible in the taste and 
skill which prevailed in its arrangements. It pos- 
sesses the luxury of a most copious streamlet of 
water, and is shaded by the finest chesnuts, and in 
summer, at this elevation, must enjoy a delicious 
coolness of temperature. 
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In general, however, the country hereabout is far 
from interesting. We pushed on as quickly as the 
rapidity of the descent from the Palheiro will allow 
and reached home before sunset 
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LADIBf — tTTLB OP THE PORTUGUESE BEAUTT — EXPEDITION TO 
THE ICE-HOUSE — ADTBNTUEE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 



Jan. 20. — Another great Portuguese ball, which 
went off much as the former. It cannot be dis- 
sembled but that in general the Portuguezas are far 
ii'om coming up to our notions of beauty either in 
fkce or figure. Their forms tend too much to full- 
ness, the effect of which is the worse as they are 
seldom tall ; and their features are apt to have 
that depressed^ irregular contour which not un- 
commonly accompanies round faces. Their com- 
plexions are dark; but not sallow; and this circum- 
stance would create less di£Siculty, if we oftener 
perceived that fineness of texture in the skin 
which frequently more than redeems the tint in the 
brunettes of our latitude ; though even there this 
charm is more commonly found in the instance 
of a pale than a brown complexion. Their eyes 
are almost always fine; too universally so, in- 
deed, not in some degree to diminish the effect 
m individual instances; almost every donna we 
meet is furnished with a most imposing pair — 
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large/ full, and dark, with something of a alow, 
sleepy expression, that nevertheless is suflSciently 
speaking in its way. The expression, it is true, 
is rather that of passion than intelligence, which, 
in fact^ cannot be said to be generally the cha- 
racter of their countenance ; and one sadly misses 
that eloquence of smile and play of feature ' like 
sparkling waves on a sunny day,' which so often 
abundantly compensates the absence of every 
other beauty. Perhaps, however, it is hardly 
fair to judge of them in this respect from seeing 
them merely at a window or in a ball room, for it 
is in conversation, chiefly, this sort of charm is 
elicited. If they possess it, it must come with 
double effect as contrasted with the rather oppo- 
site character which their countenances preserve in 
repose. 

There are exceptions of course to all this, but 
fewer than one might expect ; a stranger will be 
apt to be struck with the singular uniformity of 
style in face, figure, and expression, that, prevails 
among them. No doubt this arises from their in- 
closure within the limits of a narrow island, and 
thence, particularly the upper classes, marrying so 
much among each other. The national character- 
istics of feature are thus more strongly preserved. 
However, the combination even of these is often not 
nhproductive of bepjity ; or at least of attra<stion. 
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WliMiM fdUness of figure is reliered hy height 
it ajknoBt /becomes an achrmntage ; and^^in Uie fiiat 
fiesliness of youth I have seen an undec-tint M 
caniation gloiwing tiirovgh the dark ohedLiwiA 
great richness, and as it .were swmmeu of effeottr^ 
add to this fine arms ; small and midi^fyrtb^ leet^ 
a profusion of jet-black hair; the depths and 'dark- 
ness of eye: which I have spoken (tf ; tmd withid a 
languid, la^» almost ioudeiue expression of .coun- 
tenance and carriage; and. you have a - Madeira 
belle of wUch I think I have, &t Sleast, seen oni 
exemplar. 

What charms they have, they quickiy loee£> Thqr 
marry early,^ and from their singular habitsr of -i^ 
action and indolence soon grow fat ; and it is inore> 
dible how short a time effaces aU tiwce not merely 
of beauty, but of youth. I have seen women of 
five-and-twenty whom it was difficult to believe 
under forty. 

Jan. 21. — It is not every day that we can g^t 
to the mountains here; at this season they are 
frequently, perhaps more days than not, env^eloped 
in clouds. This mornings however, the summits 
looked open, and we were tempted to^ an c^cursioii 
to the ice-house; a deposit for sncw^' situate at 
nearly the highest point of the> mountains vkibte 
from Fubchal. We ascended by the road desorib*- 
ed on a former day ^ and, passklg i^dUnd 'the kurnds 
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of several ravines .(among thei rest . m iviti^ deep tanei^f 
distinguished as that of the Wat^rfidl^'^'eaQheA %. 
kind c^ level FeU> or Serra, oalled Hh^BokSo^ Tlm^ 
ascent is one of nearly three hours* { /!» clear nre^f 
ther the view of Funchal from hence is ^vely strik** , 
ing. We ware but just in time to see it to^-day, for 
bright as had been the morning, the clouds were 
beginning to gather fast around us. 

At the ice-house we gave our men and horsea a 
rest, and rambled on foot towards the Pico ilos 
Aiieros, a very lofty summit, that rises a^ little to 
the north-west of it/ A narrow ridge here divides 
the heads of two deep ravines, and forms an isth* 
mus between them. - That to the south is a branch 
of the Curral; it appeared of great depth; th^ 
sides of ahnost precipitous rock^ but affording in 
every rift an anchorage for the Til and Vinha^ 
tico to strike deep their roots, and thence stretch 
their broad shadow over the abyss below. The 
hollow Was filling fast with vapoor, which seeiAed 
to rise incessantly from the bottom, and hung its 
white shroud over every crag of the' precipice — 
there was something almost mysterious in. this 
motion <yf the cloud — and in the glimpsei^ which it 
betrayed of the gray rock and dark green foliage 
between its snowy drifts. 

The ravine to the nbrth was already completely 
filled with this mist. It lay quiet and massed in 
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ttoilloUow, nearly reaching to the spot where we 
aldod. We amused ourselves with rolling pieces 
of rock down into their hidden depths, and in lis- 
teing to the course of the missive, the bounds and 
nbounds of which continued to be audible for a 
time incredibly long after it had been lost to our 
sight. 

The employment was amusing enough, but we 
paid for it rather more than it was worth. The 
clouds in the mean time had covered the higher 
summits of the mountains around us, so that when 
we thought of returning, they were no longer dis- 
tiBguishable. Deprived of these landmarks, it was 
not di£Sicult for us to lose our way, which we soon 
found that we had effectually done ; and, instead 
of approaching the ice-house, were descending the 
misty depths of a steep ravine, of which we knew 
neither the name nor the direction. 
. In the present state of the atmosphere, and 
utterly iporant as we were of our bearings, 
there was little chance of recovering the track to 
the ice-house. After much rambling to no pur- 
pose, we began to abandon all hope of being 
able to do so, and thought it the best course to 
descend to the bottom of the ravine, which we 
suspected might be that of the Waterfall, and so 
make our way as well as we could along the river- 
course to the city. The scheme we might have 
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known was impraoticaUe» for the^heacis/ailfctiiaii 
ravines are inyariably encloeed by iperjl^ndiboto 
cliffs ; the bottoms^ too, are commonly -tiopifiaablo 
from the rocky masses that cover the surface^uaad 
the windings ^of the torrent^ which sweeps from 
one side to the other. However, for want of a 
better alternative, we began our descent ; in some 
parts it was not without difficulty, but we soon 
came to a point where the aplomb of the precipice 
debarred all further progress. At the same time a 
partial breaking of the mist disclosed the hollow 
below us — a deep narrow ravine, enclosed between 
cliffs which, over-hung with vinhaticos, shewed 
black in the dusk. 

We climb back again, and after a time fall in 
with a slight goat-track, which at length leads «s 
to the edge of another and apparently much wider 
and deeper chasm than that which we had left; 
The day was now near its close. Already the 
chances were that we should pass the night in the 
mountains; a necessity which, in this climate, I did 
net contemplate with any peculiar dread, bnt my 
companion, who is something of an invalid, was not 
by any means equally reconciled to it. Pefsuad* 
ing himself that the valley beneath us was that of 
the Curral, he proposed that we should descend, 
and endeavour to make our way to the house, of 
the Padre of ^he Livramento church. It seemed 
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iittrdi]^' fMteslbl^ tSoklhy atity enor of reckpnii^ we 
*ddd)a bai^'got )n*the directioti of the Carral; 
'bbw^^t^'I'tttbcltii'escM, thinking that at any rate we 
-sWldMgc^rtit^'^arMei^ ^d more sheltered ^tetox 
thU tiight beIo#; thfih ob^th^ summits. Accord- 
ingly we began to go down, following the path a^ 
long as we could ; bat it soon became un(]ti8tin- 
guishable, and we then hastened our descent ip the 
most direct way, forcing a passage through thq 
thicker part of the underwood that clptbed the 
steep ; and often hanging from one tree till we got 
a fpoting on another below it. It was a wild and 
gloomy scene — the depths of the ravine beneath 
seemed deepened and darkened by the mi^ts, which 
continued to roll their white waves about in the 
valley, producing the strangest and most impress- 
Hive effects of light and form — the roar of the 
tcnreat became more audible as we got lower— r 
aoEid every effect, whether of sound or sight, was 
heightened by the dusk of twilight— rand perhaps, 
loo, by the circumstances of our situatiQn,^^bich 
liad enoiigh of adventure and uncertainty in<it to 
excite the imagination, without oppres^jog^ ,^ by 
the apprehension of any very serio^s .iqQpnyei- 
nience. 

. .We descended a good way, (several , hiiod^ed 
feet I should guess) and pretty rapidly, for latterly 
i^ifr eonrse had not been much out of tbepjerpeodir 
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cular ; but the forest coDtinued to thiekeiv* tt^»¥ook 
to steepeD/ and it «eemed probable th^t we wgl)t 
soon come to a cliffy such as not uncommonly ter- 
minates the sides of these hollows^ whicb» if w«e did 
laot tumble over in the dark^ we were nol.lik^y to 
get down in any other fashion. Fortunately^ at 
this moment our embarrassments were relieved by 
a partial clearing away of the cloud at the further 
end of the valley, which disclosed to us a distant 
glimpse of the sea — and, what we least expected, 
of the Penha iTAguia, the remarkable mass of rock 
near Porto Cruz, the identity of which it is always 
impossible to mistake ; so that we found we were 
making for the north instead of the south of the 
island, in a dire^ction precisely opposite to that of 
Funchal. 

We now retraced our steps with all possible 
speed, in the hope of regaining the summit before 
it was quite dark. Luckily, by the time we reach- 
ed it, the mist had cleared away from the peaks 
and we had no difficulty in finding the ice-house. 
Our men, of course, were gone, for it was more 
than four hours since we had left them, and we 
had nothing for it but to walk home. The night, 
though cloudy, was very light, or there might have 
been some difficulty even in. this; as it was we 
found none, save that arising from the road itself, 
which, from the roughness of surface and rapidity 
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of lilt dhmst titto q^ Kmt^ is, beyond all compari- 
■on, die most fiitigaing my feet ever experienced. 
Hear the town we met our men with horses and 
toidieB» coming back to find us — we gladly mount- 
ed end gallopped the rest of our way home, which 
we reached a little brfore nine. 
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WEATBXft — PARTTBS — BXCURflON TO THE WATEBfALL — THE 

i>BABEmT, ^imm m «abdiii — lbiitbh cSRiiioNiia — procks- 

. SIO«»-^UDBS ni TBI NEIOaBOURHOOD. 

Jan. 26. — ^The weather is raw and unsettled, pecu- 
liarly so for Miuleira ; and for some days past there 
has been snow on the mountains. It neyer, I be- 
lieve, descends much below the icehouse, or lies 
long even there. The residents and the invalid visi- 
tors comjdain much of this ungmial state of the at- 
mosphere. I am not myself very sensible of the 
rigour ; though the fire in the evening is not unwel- 
come^ any more than it would be some half of the 
evenings of our ordinary English summers. 
, Jan. 28.— Made an expedition to the Waterfali ; 
the late rains, we thought, would shew it to -ad- 
vantage. It is situated at the head of one of the 
ravines, behind the city, from which it forms a fa- 
vourite object for an excursion. You ascend the 
hills for about two miles, as far as the parish of St. 
Roque, and thence descend the side of the ravine 
to the bottom, where it is necessary to leave your 
horses, and make the rest of the way on foot. 

F 
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LadieB^ v^r those to whom the efibrt would be too 
fatigiiing, are oommonly conveyed in palanquins. 
The bottom^aB usual, is thickly strewed with huge 
msoMea, which have either bilen from the adjac^t 
diffii, or been brought down by the torrent* Dur* 
ing much of the journey you have to step or spring 
from one to the other of these ; a kind of effort 
which, for a time at least, is rather animating than 
fatiguing. 

The scene preserved thron^out very muoh the 
saiae character; too modi so, periiaps, ocmsidering 
the length of time the journey occupied. It is 
constantly skut in on all side* by the dli£Eb of the 
valley, which, though fine in themselves, aie some- 
what too uniform in their aspect ; and unbroken, 
asfieur as I reeolleet, by a sing^ deft or. tributary 
laviacj by which you might escape finom their 
eadosuie* 

A walk of about two hours brings, us to the 
Waterfall ; we see it at first with very good effect, 
shining throQgh the trees that fringe two low pro- 
jecting cliffs, forming a kind of portal to the scene. 
The volume of water is not considerable, but it falls 
from a great height, in flakes of white qpray, un- 
bf oken by any prcjeetion in the face ci the rock * ; 
very similar both in height and vohsne and man- 

' « See '"Views in the Maddrae." 
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ner with that of the CUde, near Cbambery^ which 
made such an impresmon on the memory of Roue* 
seao. Hie appoekion^ in our recollection, of simi- 
lar scenes in Savoy or Swisserfend, however, ie 
not to its advantage ; and the distindaon which it 
has acquired of the Waterfall, as by excellence 
over every other iathe island, sufficiently indicates 
that it i& not in them that the characteristic merit 
pf Madeira scenery consists. 

Our walk back occupied much the same time as 
did omr ascent ; and I oonfesa I felt something of 
relief when, on emeiging from the confinement of 
these cliffs, my spirit again expatiated ovw its 
accustomed expanse of earth, and sky, and oeeaB« 

Jem. 3(K«^To day we have removed to the Dean* 
ery, our country house. For the enjoyments <rf' this, 
too^ we are indebted to the same unwearied kind, 
ness, which has hitherto, in so many respects, and 
so unsparingly, provided for our comfort here ; 
eUigatkHis so eonsicfemble, that we should find it 
difficult to repay th^oa ; but oon&rred, with thf^t 
frankness and d^icacy, that though it only deepens 
the claim on our acknowledgment, takea off frpvft 
it all its of^pressiveness. 

The house is a very pretty one; it has. not 
been long built, and in fact only a jportion of 
the apartments has as yet been used fof resir 
dence; but t^ere are more than enough for o^t 

F 2 
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though so near, is scarcely visible firom the orange 
trees and oypi'esaes tbafc einbowi».tis)-Tf«ad to the 
bay, and eoast, and tbe blu^.dbsfios beyond. 
Close on tibe west is tiie St. Lnaia xavine, the fur- 
ther side of which rises to a Qonsidecable height; 
its cliff terraced in the way I formerly: idesoribed, 
into Uttle gardens and vine gr<mnds, aiid.crowned 
by the trees and treUices oi the Achado ^qxtmisi. * .. 

. Our great lus^ry, however, is the gard<^ : it is 
one of the laigest and. most beautiful in the island; 
a spacious vine, corridor runs round nearly, its. whole 
extent, under the green arches of which, in sum- 
mer, you may either ride or walk in coolness; 
while the interior space forms a .^^ leafy labyrinth," 
in which trees and shrubs, flowers and fruits of 
every dime and huCi ai;e crowded into a wil^mieflB 
of shade and beauty. The higher pa^tiof tbe 
groynd, upon which stands the house, is devated 
considerably above the r^st, and. is divided from it 
by a terrace of considerable height* This ciroum-' 
stdnce is of very hap|^ effect for th^ beauty of the 
garden; it in a manner. doubles its. extent, iSmd 
multiplies its variety ; whil^ the walJ^Qf tj\e terrace, 
in some parts nearly twentyifeet high, affords an 
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to lox«ii^ate/49^li'«v«l%;^t 'ftili t^lglb^and<tO'pat 
foith its leaf aiid UOflBomii to^tM siliim alPlhe 
fearle88iite» which euch a diatate^and aspect j oft- 

Above the hoqae tbe^gco«&d riseB^anotiieT step, 
and the bouBdaryv. of the gavden here is a wall 
of;mlive rocfc,^ whibhns already half veiled by 
the . tiees aad trailing plants, interposed to re- 
lieve its^ruggednessl The freshness of the scene 
is:"compleled by the tanks, always copiously sup-* 
plied with running water, and which a little trou-l 
ble might, I thii^k, luring into jday as fountains.' 
The ^ect here would be deli<HPus — to watch the 
^l^nent springing light from the basin : 

Et dam Taiir s'enflatamant aux feuz d'un soleil pur, 

Pienyoir en gouttes d'or, d'emet^ude, et:d' fuur«. 

I enjoy all this much ; besides, &ere is k prodigi- 
ous independence in being alone. In the option 
between tfae'em^f of being always in society, or 
that (rfbdng nevefr ih it; I think one! should hardly 
hesitate to prefer the latter. 

Jan. 31. — It has rained the whole day with a 
violence and peraeverance of which we remem-^ 
ber no parallel in England. In the evening it 
desisted awhile and I took a walk to observe the 
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thoibolloWr^ neariy reaching to the spot where we 
stdod. We amused ourselves with rolling pieces 
of rock down into their hidden depths, and in Us- 
teing to the course of the missive, the bounds and 
ndbounds of which continued to be audible for a 
time incredibly long after it had been lost to our 
sight. 

a' The employment was amusing enough, but we 
paid for it rather more than it was worth. The 
elouds in the mean time had covered the higher 
summits of the mountains around us, so that when 
we thought of returning, they were no longer dis- 
tiaguishable. Deprived of these landmarks, it was 
not difficult for us to lose our way, which we soon 
found that we had eflfectually done ; and, instead 
fif approaching the ice-house, were descending the 
misty depths of a steep ravine, of which we knew 
neither the name nor the direction. 
':. In the present state of the atmosphere, and 
utterly i^orant as we were of our bearings, 
there was httle chance of recovering the track to 
the ice-house. After much rambling to no pur- 
pose, we began to abandon all hope of being 
able to do so, and thouo^ht it the best course to 
descend to the bottom of the ravine, which we 
BQSpected might be that of the Waterfall, and so 
make our way as well as we could along the river- 
course to the city. The scheme we might have 
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known was iinpnioticaUe» &n tbe hcada/iiifottitA 
ravines are invariably enclosed by tperj^ndibobe 
cli£& ; the bottoms^ too, are commonly iiopiisaabto 
from the rocky masses that cover the surface^* <aMA 
the windings *of the torrent, which sweeps from 
one side to the other. However, for want of a 
better alternative, we began our descent; in some 
parts it was not without difficulty, but we soon 
came to a point where the aplomb of the precipice 
debarred all further progress. At the same time a 
partial breaking of the mist disclosed the hollow 
below us — a deep narrow ravine, enclosed between 
cliffs which, over-hung with vinhaticos, shewed 
black in the dusk. 

We climb back again, and after a time fall in 
with a slight goat-track, which at length leads ns 
to the edge of another and apparently much wider 
and deeper chasm than that which we had left. 
The day was now near its close. Already the 
chances were that we should pass the night in the 
mountains; a necessity which, in this climate, I did 
ntti contemplate with any peculiar dread, but my 
companion, who is something of an invalid, was not 
by any means equally reconciled to it. Persuad* 
ing himself that the valley beneath us was that of 
the Curral, he proposed that we should descend, 
and endeavour to make our way to the house of 
the Padre of the Livramento church. It seemed 
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thing calculated to prodifal^qi(P%(iti«6»di^%ot 

rsiitphii^. tfatoi hem of lfifv^«iii»nt to'lcMS^^'llie 
/mbfcttbtie; no doubly is/ that diiflr Uatiiig cff his 
fgafflBQDt^ia to tn firdmieiuiiiig to an imitatioii of 
Httftife; thai it is oftmsTdepenAedopeii «i8 it bsb- 
-stitafe* Id geiiMd, Hi^ obj^etion ix> tNe Mi- 
"ployiiient of these and other assistanees to devo- 
tional eiercise, would seem to lie chiefly in the abuse 
to which they almost necessarily leeid in the practice 
of the multitude* To those who can keep the in- 
strumentality of them subordinate to that worship 
in truth and in tiie spirit, whidi is the reasonable 
service that we owe, they might be not only harm- 
lesSy but usrful and edifying ; but then it is pre- 
cisely these who can do without them. However, 
in a religion like the Catholic, among a people 
vnoH aUpwed to read their Bibles, these pageants 
mre perhaps not ill adapted to keep alive a sort of 
'Sense and redoUeetion of the great events and most 
' vtaeraUe- heroes of their religion ; and even in a 
PrOtelrtant Church, which possessed the materials 
• for such a representation, I do not know that they 
.'j(Qight not be emidoyed with that view, without 
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neoeawrily^iKiip i niUipg mtf of lli^'^reat primipleB 
ofiitatk mdkdiimp)iti<9^af«]p «^ is 

d^vemi^jiSimmAsiJvnlfii tery g<>od acticm; but 
ill tbatJoiMl/iflNlloilMtouat^^ Toice^ilik^j^boy 
Tep(Qili0gp.likrIes8og^iidiiclii)l^^ btfcwe 4ib6trv%d 
IB £iatboIiciNr^iiSm^tir)Ii»ito^ it pmied idirragh 
Ibe cbmrc^ of $9^^ Cl«ia, /ftod the nuns from a 
gf^ng zhfOi^Q, Bung a byipj^ aiid tiiiew dowQjnofie 
leaves oa the images ^aa they passed. Uiduckily 
they sung very ill, or the effect of this part of the 
p^cMmaace might hairebeen pretty* 

FA. n . — We commOBly take a ride in the course 
of the day about the neighbourhood of tiie:city ; 
but there is not much that deserves specific men- 
tion in these airings. One is to the Akgria, a 
chfumxing little cottage^ situated on the mountain 
above St. Bxxjue ; another to the Palmeira, one of 
the fiiiest quintas on the island ; and perhaps, 
aiW the 'Pa/Aora^ the most eztcnsiw A plea- 
sant ride is that aiong the diffis tk> the \9tBt of. the 
town^^as • hx as Bxaya B»y« The rodLs Ji^se «fford 
two or thjtee pecuUaritifts of dj^posiiiln/i nHiich are 
pointi&d eat as natutat cariosities' ; one is>called the 
JFbntou^or oven, and is'a eireular depression of the 
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atodlilot<k>ng«rter briBgtttft'lo tbe edge of a deep 
tmria»^'poinf «bd tfoatteredlligliily with vinbati- 
oosnoindMolMBiiub, wifUf, of coterree, a torrent 
dn]iuig.iEul:t];ielDOttoau. 1 iMS^LikeBp^fiiong the side 
M Ab (vblH^, Mni BDori cniaeSiiL^'s^ht of^ a large 
aadraomewlnt casde-hke matisioQ, 8itiiaited'X)n'the 
oiouDtMiiB at the head of it; and ttiibosomed in a 
forest of chesnats*. This k the J^irdim, the 
quinta of the Engtish consul, and seen fitHD this 
point of view it certainly has a rcry imposing 
aspect. We were lucky «aK>ugfa to find the consul 
at home. He received us with his accustomed 
cordiality, and gave us assurance of a dinner and 
a bed at his house that night. 
^ Fortified with this comfortable perspective we 
almost immediately resumed our journey ; ascend- 
ing gently towards the north-east, through the 
gfeen mountain district that lies behind the Jar- 
dim. The view in front was obstructed by a high 
ridge ^ of which we had nearly gained the highest 
point, when we left our horses, and running up a 
few yards of steep turf found ourselves all at once 
qjk the brink of the Curral.— It is a huge valley or 
rather crater; of immense depth — enclosed on all 
sides by a range of magnificent mountain preei- 
picesy the sides and summit of which are broken 

♦ See " Views in the Madeiras," 
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in eTeiy'Vajri^yo£battpe6tiMr'pin]iade;tr4«K)lrUft^ 
andfora^y.^adri^tflmgH-at oliiei^.itiiiff»-€^iead 
with ther ricli^KgrteQ ,ttlv^ aadk/sotttteredbflndthHft 
profusicn 9S the.f^retgB^^lh forest jtiieB^jiidiigBnoH 
to the iMbtAyvikaleiiuD heimwfyfm Miimiditt M 
all thesd horroTB, smSesB fairy region of eoltivtttioa 
and frottfalness/ with a church and* villagey^lhe 
white catttns (^ which seto half soiothered in-tfact 
luxuriance of th^ own yines and dircharda. *,; ' i 
f We gazed long and eagerly at the pfospect. li\ 
is not easy to give an accurate notion of ils peculiar 
character ; and even painting would but ill asi^st) 
for one of the most striking features is the great 
and sudden dq[>th which you look down, the effect 
of which we know the pencil cannot at all convey. 
The. side on which we stand, however, though 
steep, i& not absolutely precipitous: on the. coii^ 
trary, the gradation of crag and projection^ by^ 
which it des^aids to the bottom, is one of the 
finest' things in the view. Close on our right a' 
lofty fesk, presents its rocky face to the Valley i<y 
which it bears down in a magnificent masSii^out-' 
dering its way, as it seemed, half acroibsMt. • The 
oppositeHBides appear more bare, precipitous, iind' 
lofty; and this last chai^cter is heightened by 
some white clouds that rest ' upon and conceal 
their summits. 
Rejoining the road we for a while, lose sight of 
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tto valley. When we a^n oalne io view of it, it 
was rapidly fitting with doadst ^btit at first their 
interposition was hardly a disadvantage ; they 
gave a vague inde&iite grandeur to the d^ and 
nountains, which seemed to rise one knew not 
ftom what depth« and lose tbetr summits in re- 
gions beyond our ken» The breaks, too, that 
oeeurred in this shrouding of the scene, shewed 
fia^neHts of it with strange effect — till at leis^lh 
4ie whole hoUow filled, and presented as aniform 
sea of vapour. 

We were soon repaid for the loss of one prospect 
by another, and that scai^y inferior. This was 
the Serra (f Agoa — a magnificent ravine, thatop^- 
ed to us from the west, and which is divided from 
lAte Curral by one of the narrow ridges * which 
I have before spoken of, as separatii^ the con- 
flux of these mountwi hollows. Fop awhile 
it' lay before us unclouded, in all its depth smd 
grandeur^— bearing perhaps m(M of a ravine cha- 
racter than the Curral^ — tho sides desieading less 
ptMipitoasly, hut closer together, and shadowed 
by a thicker gloom of forest. But tho moaatain 
summits here also were already oblKSured by clouds, 
particularly those opposite to the west, w4iicb bear 
up the extensive fell of the Paul ; and while 

• See "Views in the Madeiras. «• 
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gazing we perqetT(»d the miat momently gaim^ 
upon and drawing it^^.veil over; the de|»ibft b^ 
iieath. ^ , ;, 

Tumii]^ for a ti||(i0;:|itog$(ti^er.fio^ 1^ Cupid, 
we hastened our. comse fyi* some distance . by tl|^ 
road which has beeacut out nearly midway along 
the face of the mountain that bounds this Senra to the 
north. Close^on the Tight rose a cliff, which> look^ 
ing up to it through the mist, seemed of insapei^ 
at^ he^htr-Hjnbbed with strata, and lightly drapedl 
with trailing plants, while small rills of water course 
d(»¥n its &oe, and sometimes form dropping 
wells, under the sprinkles of which you are obUg^ 

to p^DBSr 

Below, on the other side, the steep is less preoi- 
pttotts, so as to admit the growth of wood; and all 
the nsMtive dryads of the island, the Til, the Vinhaf 
ticoy the Fao Branco, the Folhado, intermize<| 
with the heath tre^ of both kinds, mkigl^ thet 
gloom of ^irunfkdiBg fp]iage'-4>roken only, from 
time to.tkone, by the courses of the streams that 
crosfi the road from <he cliffs on the right, an4 
through the gullies of whichj and down an im* 
mense depth, youare*occasi<maDy able to scan the 
white rusli of the torrait, whose roar is never ab- 
sent from the ear. 

After awhile the face of the cliff on the right 
recedes a little, and the forest gains a footing 
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than alao. Hen and there bieftkfi occur in the 
HKHintaiiiB — ffavine^ike clefts, of the most romantic 
character, giving paaaage to the little rivulets that 
aeenoL to nish with characteristic unpatience and 

Thrwily to join the torreat that caHs for thera from 
below. One of these, in its fbry, had recently 
carried away the arch of the road, and the few 
planks which had been thrown across in substitu- 
tion of ity did not promise a very safe footing for 
our b^sts ; so we dismounted, and for awhile pur- 
sued the exploration on foot. The scene preserves 
the same general character, but at every step pre- 
sents some new accident or combination of tree, or 
crag, or precipice, or cascade, to arrest the eye and 
excite the imagination. 

The decline of day at length warned us to re^ 
turn. It was already dusk when we repassed the 
ilides of the Curral ; they were still, for the most 
part, obscured by mist. High in the air I descried 
a black spot, which, after a tim^, we identified as 
the topmost peak of Ruivo, the loftiest point in 
the island. It is incredible what an effect of 
height is given to a mountain summit by this sort 
of interception from the base. 

It is nearly dark by the time we reach the Jar- 
dim. 

Feb. 14. — Set out soon after eight — ^a cold but 
delightfully clear morning promised a more favour- 
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aUe day for oi#^ nli»>uiiHdn cfiplofS^ns tfikn ^?l^ 
yesterday. A8#e<iiieeiiibregciBefft&erS9|^'b 
lodldi^>iAe Ctfra^ the e^Mle^oj^ ^Hk"^ 

yafldy-^JiM)^ tlM»^(^'HiiAa5, 5ui^o; the Pedraes— 
aH #b]&h ^)v^ befim dbmpletely hidden^ i(io w stodd 
out kk Ae datf bhie t^oming sky, unth a stariling 
distiBCtDesB. Thesea^too, shone bright and bbund- 
less to the right; its whole surface mottled with 
clond'eud sun-gleain ; and beyond were the De- 
sertas, rearing their ridgy masses in blackness 
agaiiist Ae lighi- h<Hi2on« The sun was yet low;' 
and^ eokl ^oom still hung over the valley beneath. 

We pursue^ at firsts the same road as yesterday; 
and enjoy the i4ews, looking down into the Curral 
on our rights and soon after into the Serra d'Agba 
on the oth^ hiMad/ unobstructed^ by k single^ 
flake ci vapour^- Hie Pou/ alone presetv^its ac^' 
customed 'iiiystery#Md a; l<mg band 'of clcnid t&y ' 
motiobhw upon its^idtimmit. ' - ' ^;^^ ?*|| 

Betwfacn the two viA^s I 'have mentioned, Hik 
Curral and the Sehti d'Agoa, stindb the rtto^^ 
Grande, a huge insuhtidF tdOiiiitaini,' st^^^^anil 
massive, and rismg in' its isunit&iir tb a ic^tdkrkable 
rocky peak ; in fact, being in shape, air, and out- 
line exactly what a mountain caught to be. The 
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San Vicente road, which we followed for some dis- 
tance yesterday* runs along the west flank of this 
giant ; while another diverging to the east, winds 
down his side» till you reach his very feet, at the 
bottom of the CurraL 

We took this last — ^the descent is k)ag, but we 
made it longer by various Uttle ex[doratory excvet- 
sioas to the right and left* One of these was to 
the extnemity of a remarkable ridge, that about 
half way down juts into the valley, of which it 
commands a magnificent view, from one end almost 
to the other. Near the head, the valley appears to 
w4den to a kind of basin, forming, as Mr. Bowdich 
surmises, the crater of the volcano which is sup- 
posed to have generated the island. The shape of 
iht basin is certainly not very inconsistent with 
this conjecture, though I should have thonght its 
ske might be considered so. 

At the north of this crater stands Pico Ruivo, 
the highest summit in Madeira ; but his crest does 
not appear at all to overtop those of his neigh- 
bours ; and altogether his mass i& not sufficiaitly 
insulated to give him the effect which we look for 
in the monarch mountain of the island. Indeed, 
tlue whole range above has too wall-like a continu- 
ousnessi and it was not in that direction that we 
most OHistantly turned ow eyes. 
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Tlie Torrhihas are much more happy m their 
summitar — they rise into peaks of a pecoliarfy 
jigged oatUne, which renders them always distin- 
gmishaUe. To the soath stands Sidrao, guarding 
the approach of the branch ra?ine, the head of 
which we reached in oof memorable adventure of 
the 21st of January. 

As we approached the bottom^ the scene as- 
sumed a different character; the lower dopes of 
the mountains have a green, woodland aspect ; the 
surface of the bottom itself is very varied, taid 
broken, here and there, by masses of rock that have 
evid^itly been sund^ ed by time or tempest fiDm 
the heights above; the whoki,toOi is soatteied with 
magnificent trees ; and the intermingKng ptanta- 
tions of vinea and yams, wiA orchards of peach 
and cherry trees, give to it a rich and smiSng 
countenance^ iit^t c(mtrasts well — and yet, fiom 
its' wfldness, not discordantiy — with the Alpine 
clifis that stand stem and impassable on every 
side. 

We diescend to the torrent which we find fdi 
and vigorous and exulting in its str^gth: cross 
it by a nrfe foot-bridge, fermed of two or three 
stems of trees. Tlmr is a remarkable spot. The 
home scene is ef the most romantic cbafaeter, and 
the views of the mountains among the best you 
have from the bottom of the Curn^f particularly 

Q 2 
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that down to the opening of the valley ; looking 
up the sight is always too rigidly obstructed by 
the cross range of cliffs that form the head. A 
little way below, the road passes over a rich level 
tract of soil, considerably above the bed of the 
torrent, and which is thickly set with vineyards 
and orchards, with cabins scattered among them. 
At the lower end of this level stands the church of 
N. S. do livramento, with the Padre's bouse close 

by*. 

,.We spent some hours in sketching and rambling 
in these wildernesses. The road up the other 
side is for the most part very good ; ascending the 
steep in regular zigzags, the returns of which gave 
us frequent opportunities of giving another look to 
the splendid scene we were leaving. It was a 
lovely day — at this time not a speck of cloud was 
to be seen in the heavens — every crag and shrub 
of the opposite mountains was . distinctly dis- 
cernible, imd the successive prominences and 
hollows of their sides alternated in sunlight and 
shade with the most vivid effect. Yet there was 
QOthing of glare on the scene, which I take to be 
qie that requires a strong light and bright sky — it 
would otherwise tend too much to gloom. 

^ Return home by the Curral bridge and St. An- 

• See « Views in the Madeira." 
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tonio, passing several ravines, not otherwise than 
fine in themselves, but which did not appear to 
advantage after what we had left. Reach the city 
before six. 



IX. 



BXPEDITION TO THE NORTH OF THE ISLAND— PORTELLA MOUN- 
TAINS — ^VALLEY OF PORTO CRUZ — ASCENT OF THE PENH A D'aGUIA 
— FAYAL. 

Feb. 18. — An expedition to the North. It was 
seven o'clock before we could get off; we breakfast 
at the Pilgrim's house on the St. Antonio da Serra, 
and about half-past twelve reach the Portella. 

Notwithstanding the freshness of my Curral 
recollections the view from hence struck me as 
much as ever ; B. sat down to take another sketch 
of it, not being perfectly satisfied with his former 
attempt. In fact the subject is one of great diffi- 
culty^ for here also^ as in the Curral, a chief 
source of the effect consists in the great and im- 
mediate depth to which you look down. Another 
principal charm is, the extraordinary richness and 
variety of the vegetation which clothes the steeps 
of the mountains on all sides. The myrtle, pome- 
granate, sweet bay, bilberry, wild olive, with heaths 
and brooms of every sort, flourish with the utmost 
luxuriance and profusion. Among the rest I love 
to distinguish the balm of Gilead, as I think they 
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call it; it overruns all these mountains^ and I am 
never tired of plucking its deliciously aromatic 
leaf. 

While B. was sketching, I undertook a little ex- 
cursion by the side of a leaada or water course 
that has be^ conducted along the mountains^ form- 
ing the eastern segment of the amphitheatre. The 
surface of the embankment just afibrds room 
enough for my horse to tread ; after a time^ how- 
ever^ I lost the assistance of this little cau8e-way> 
and leaving my horse to the burroquero^ continued 
my journey on foot^ towards the mountain peaks 
that form the extremity of the range, and which rise 
immediately from the shore. I climbed one of the 
loftiest of these summits ; it commanded a sublime 
view over the waste of ocean on one side and of Alps 
on the other ; but nothing in the whole prospect so 
struck me as that which lay close below — ^the effect 
of the sight plunging down the entire depth as it 
were of the mountain and through its wooded 
steeps, to the sea — the waves of whicli seemed to 
break under my very feet. 

Return to B. We begin our descent to the 
valley. The road is a very good one, but the 
steepness of the mountain renders necessary a^ 
zig-zag formation, which gives us full leisure 
to enjoy the scene. It increases in interest as 
we get down*, the lower steeps and slbpes 
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are covered with chesnut trees, over which are 
trained vines, and though neither are just now 
in leaf the effect is one of great richness. Ever 
and anon you see orange trees interspersed with 
them, apparently of greater size and of more 
luxuriant bearing than those on the south of the 
island ; and along the brooks at the bottom a few 
bananas are scattered, as if by nature, with that 
effect at once picturesque and oriental, which I 
think is peculiar to the plant. The lanes that lead 
through this fruit forest are often hollow, with 
luxuriant hedges of myrtle or pomegranate ; and 
sheltering in their intricacies a variety of flowers ; 
I frequently distinguished a new and very beautiful 
(Species of Iris. 

The bottom of the valley is of a very broken sur- 
face, though its inequalities are hardly distinguish- 
able from the heights above. You are incessantly 
ascending the sides of one hollow, or descending 
another ; and crossing in each a lively mountain 
stream, in the frill eagerness of its course to the 
sea. The immediate scenes that open at every 
step in treading these sylvan intricacies, are often 
quite perfect in the richness and wUdness of their 
composition ; but to complete the enchantment- of 
the picture, there are always the mountains, rearing 
their dark steeps as a magnificent background ; and 
the ocean, of whose bright expanse we continually 
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get glimpses through the opening of the valleys 
below. We made our way to a green eminence, 
not far from the base of the Penha d* Aguia, 
and commanding the beach. The peaks of Por- 
to Santo were distinctly discernible to the north- 
east. 

The day was now fast closing — we return to- 
wards the mountains, and, ascending under the 
vines and orange trees, at length halt for the 
night, at the house of a Portuguese gentleman, to 
whom we had been recommended, and who, with a 
friend, had had the extreme civiUty to come over 
from Funchal expressly to receive us. Both these 
gentlemen had travelled^-our host indeed spoke 
English as well as ourselves, and in their intelligent 
conversation the evening passed most pleasantly. 
In the course of the evening two friends joined us 
from the city. 

Feb. 19. — Before we left the house of our host, 
I could not help lingering awhile, to enjoy the view 
from his terrace. It is for the most part the same 
with that which you have from all these moun- 
tains, but I do not know that a happier point could 
be selected from the whole. 

Since the addition of our two friends, with their 
baggage, our train has become rather formidable. 
It is nearly a dozen in number, and the march of 
our caravan excited some staring as we wound 
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down the kill to Porto Cruz, a little town on the 
beach, situated close under the eastern clifF of the 
Penha d* Aguia. 

From hence we again returned inland. Hie 
road runs round the base of the Penha^ through a 
valley of singular beauty ; the rise of the immedi- 
ate hills shuts out the mountains ; which circum- 
stance, combined with the soft but continual undu- 
lation of the surface, and the air of cultiyation and 
yerdure around, gire the scene almost the look of 
English woodland. 

We scaled the Penha d' Aguia from the south. 
The ascent is very tedious and toilsome, being for 
much of the way by a kind of step cut out on the 
face of the cliff. The summit is an extensive sur- 
face, shelving towards the sea, tolerably level, ex- 
cept where divided by two or three ravine-like 
hollows, and cultivated throughout. The rock in- 
deed, as we understand, forms a principal part of the 
estate now remaining to the family of Teixeira, 
which is perhaps the noblest and most ancient in 
Madeira, being descended from one of the original 
hereditary captains. 

There is nothing here, however, to repay the 
trouble of climbing; unless it be the view looking 
landwards, which includes the whole range of the 
surrounding mountains, descending from Ruivo 
and his neighbouring summits, black, and forested 
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and riven by gloomy ravines, to the tea. As far as 
mere aggr^atumof mountains is concerned, the 
spectacle is the most impressive I have seen on 
tiie istand. 

Towards the sea the diffs of the Penha are not 
neinrly so lofty as those inland, bnt they rise imme- 
diately fipom the beach ; and the look down them to 
the breakers is of most vertiginous effect. They em 
thickly overgrown with myrtle ; the tree seems much 
more alxdlndcmt on the north than the sondi side of 
the islaiid : this indeed is the case with vegetation 
in general, a circumstance ik> doubt attributable to 
the greater moisture of the atmosphere. Among 
the shrubs was pointed out to me one I had not 
seen befoie here, the azmnko ; I do not know its 
bBtanic name ; like the faya, it is I believe pecu- 
liar to Madeira. 

We descended the Penha on the west side*— a 
long and steep and in pla<5^s difficult descent; 
and. crossing a river which w«h« its base, 
reached the little village or town of Fayal. From 
hence, after dinner, we returned homewards. I 
should mention that in the morning, as we were 
inquiring our way up the Penha, a respectable 
looking man took an interest in our expedition, 
and proposed to accompany and guide us, which^ 
in spite of our remonstrances he did, and certainly 
made himself very useful. We treated him through- 
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out with much respect ; and at the end invited 
him to share our dinner^ and moreover gave him 
our address in Funchal, with an invitation to come 
and see us when his affairs should call him thither. 
After all this interchange of compliment on the 
footing of reciprocal equality, we were a little sur- 
prized, when on the point of parting, he preferred a 
charge of three pistorines (about three shillings) 
for his trouble. 

The road home from Fayal * runs for the most 
part along a high ridge, between two ravines, of 
which that on the east, the Meyo-metade, one of 
the largest in the island, continues, as we ascend, to 
deepen in abyss, and darken in forest, if I may so 
express it, till the chasm, at the moment we leave 
it, presents a profundity of gloom^ which it w^ 
fearful to look down into. The mountains at the 
head concurred in this effect; their summits 
were shrouded with mist, through which the sun, 
already sunk behind them, threw up its slant beams 
with a wild, vague, eruptive glare. 

Turning to the left, the road after awhile de- 
scends through the Ribeiro Frio — another ravine of 
exceeding beauty, but of a gentler and more open 
character. A lovely stream falls through the val- 
ley — ^its course finely broken by masses of rock, 

* See " Views ia the Madeiras." 
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and overhung by magnificent old trees. The spot 
where the road crosses this little rivulet by a ro- 
mantic foot bridge formed of two or three trunks 
of vinhaticOy struck me as the finest piece of forest 
scenery I had ever seen. 

We ascend through this forest on the other side, 
and emerge on a kind of open serra, called the 
Feyteiras. Over this the road still rises, till we 
gain the Poiza, a ridge which may be said to divide 
the island from north to south, as from hence our 
descent is continual and rapid till we reach the 
town. The road through the Ribeiro dos Escales 
to the Mount Church is horrible throughout, and 
as it was already dark, nothing but the instinctive 
sagacity and infalUbility of foot peculiar to these 
Madeira poneys, could have brought us through 
with safety *. - 

* By fiir the beat road, whether to ascend or descend the moun- 
tains, 18 the central one, that rises &om the Roxinha. 
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Feb. 25. — ^A peculiar feature of Madeira life is 
the number and constant succession of strangers 
whom we meet here. Besides those that caU for* 
wine, most vessels g(mg south of the Line vrt 
glad of any excuse to take this Kttle f^iry-land in 
its way, and the inhabitants are thus favoured 
veith a sight of a great part of ihe personages 
whom official duties may call to the chaise of the 
various departments of our East or West Indian 
administration. An accession is likely to take 
place in the number of these visitors, from the 
springing up of so many new states in America, 
which has given employment for a considerable 
increase of the diplomatic corps. The last week 
has been almost wholly engaged by the hospitalities 
with which the English residents love to do the 
honours of their island, to some distinguished 
strangers of this class. I shall not be sorry when 
they are over ; not but they manage these things 
here pretty much as at home ; but very large din- 
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ner parties are always dull; particularly if com^ 
posed of men only, and those for the most part 
strangers whom you are never likely to see again ; 
and I have once or twice, while assisting at some 
of our late reunions, fancied we might be consi- 
dered to be brought together with a view of ascer* 
taining the minimum of social enjoyment which 
could be extracted from an assembly of rational 
beings. 

Feb. 26. — ^This is the Sunday dos Passos, and a 
procession took place, the object of which was 
the meeting of two distinguished images of our 
Lord and the Virgin at the outside of the Fran- 
ciscan church. These images are often coa> 
fided to the custody of some Morgado or gentle- 
man, who holds an estate upon the tenure of 
giving them lodging. Thus the image of ' Our 
Lady' was brought down last night by torch ligfat^ 
from the house of a gentleman above the Deanery^ 
and deposited in the Franciscan cluurch, to be used 
on this occasion. 

Feb. 27.— To-night * Our Lady' was brought 
back to herordinary place of mansion. Theeffect 
of the procession — the monksi — the lights — the 
manue and dianting — was impressive,, particularity 
as it first appeared passing the bridge below. I 
followed the crowd up the Willow Walk, and vmm 
admitted with the rest into the Mot gado*s drawing 
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KyWW^ wbeye- tb»»miginiiiii#lipgai «hbrt dijFsm, 
aiid^ afler taking some refreshmeA^tDBtifedf ' 

. .Mam^^kftMm''^i''^'^'^^^^^* ^E^'li^ 'the 
IjtU^^ml^, wHi q^iMiiB|)Kg8tMWiMii^fW3irtke 
aaair altho»gb-«U'^eait iwwMbdtaet ^t^ptOKP lattos 
Lut€9, It 18, I beliere, -of imp6lt;tlii Mide kind 
with the Sirocco of the Lerantf •f A hot; 4dose, 
drying nature, particttlsrly opprattiye to some 
constitution8> whom it afiect» *by. Janguor, head- 
iiche, and a parching of the skin and lips. What is 
remarkable, they are the rssideQte whom it ^rnost 
disorders in this way. VisitcuB in general suffer 
much less, and the invalids' are never so well as 
while it lasts. There has been ^omething of this 
Sirocco in the air for a day or two past/ and I 
have found it far from, disagreeride. The air is 
hot, but not to me at all opj^ressive ; and in other 
roapects the weather, is lovely; for a very pecu- 
liar clearness and cloudlessness in the atmos- 
phere are among the invariable indications of 
Leste. 

' March 3.— I have lately taken two or. three long 
rid^ in the mountains, but always managed to get 
home by dusk. These excursions are very plea- 
sant I start after breakfeust with a small basket 
of luncheon^ and .gaining the summit, abandon 
my horse to the burroquero, and expatiate for the 
rest of the day through the desert air, of which in- 
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deed at tket e i ey itie i i om l ee mG moie a demaan 
than of the eartb. 

Them ie > aert of eadte ine nt attending the aense 
of elevaliea aad of aiAtude, which you have on 
thcee anmsnta; oth a i ii iac we de not gain much in 
respect of landaeape. A mountain we know (and 
Madeira may be said to form but one,) looks bet- 
ter firomany pointof yiew than finom the top ; and 
this is peculiarly the case here, where, as you as* 
cend you only obtain a wider horizon of sea. When 
the weather is clear we get a view of our humbler 
neighbour, Porto Santo, disturt about thirty miles 
to the n<Mrth*east. To-day I saw it with peculiar 
distinctness ; it lay almost mapped out beneath me, 
and I could have counted the heads of the low 
conical hills which compose its surface. 

I sometimes, for the sake merely of variety, re- 
turn to the city round the head of the Waterfall 
Ravine, descending by the Alegreja* and St. Roque. 

March 4. — In Enj^and, when detained for a 
few hours without occupation, in a strange place, 
one naturally lounges towards the church-yard: 
in fact, we find ourselves more at our ease in these 
cities of the dead, than in the crowded streets of a 
town, where the endless succession of strange faces 
only oppresses us with an additional sense of oiir 

• S«e " Views in the Madeiras." 
H 
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^MH l9m)«ii|f0i-^tliejgn|Fe^^ ^leaa^ tell 

Hf^rihe i^^ea of out opinpaiiy. . i . 
,v*'B»®:JPw^***^W,JlJwftyi|]tw ia their churches. 

JSto^Mtfyibp^^grSttfti^Iib^ Madeira, are 

HhfmiiA t^ci jEngUAfi , Xheij^ctyre^two of them. 
Ouring the late war, when the island was garri- 
apfied by Ki^lish troops^ the merchants found that 
the space of their own little cemetery waa no longer 
•efficient for the increased demand for aocommoda-* 
tion which snch an accession of th^ coimtrymen 
Mcessarily occasioned. Another piece of ground 
was accordingly procured, and allotted for the re- 
ception of strangers ; it is small and surrounded 
by a high wall — the Peak Gasde almost inmiedi- 
ately overlooks it, and the Godiic bastions of the 
old fortress nowhere shew better against the sky 
than as seen from this spot* 

For the rest the area is perfectly unadorned ; and 
we rather wondared no one had be^ at the pains 
to plant a few cypresses among the mouldering 
heaps. I like the presence of trees, particularly 
jSTergreenSf in a church-3rard — diere is something 
at once instructive and consolatory in Uie rappro- 
ehemens which they suggest. 

The sun shines so bright on these grayes — Lord 
Byron has somewhere a beautiful line, where be 
speaks of a fine morning as 

« Smdling M if eilrtM coHtaiiied lio toinb." 
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strong than in ib^Mf cNmntte: The dttf te* hmt 
ISO ttninHtted whA briffiamt. Chat dne iM^1it'f££cy, 
^eti dyil%, t^"»ilbMd- eait a mbM longing 1^ 
lingering look than elsewhcfre, to' the warni and 
dseerful preciiiCts whith we l^ye behind, ft re- 
minds cnle of the Eiegoin Arcadia, on the shep- 
herd's tomb in Poussin's pictures — substitata a 
less happy climate for Arcadia, and the woids will 
lose much of their impressiveness. 

One is always allowed to moralize in a church- 
yard; the to{»cs which it suggests are such as 
though obvious to the most rustic philosopher, can 
never, from their nature, have the effect of any other 
kind* of common-place. Perhaps there is some- 
thing more than commonly touching in the senti- 
ment of this Uttle cemetery — ^the tenants below 
were all strangers and sojourners in the land, and 
for the most part young; for the age of the greater 
number does not exceed twenty-five. The recollec- 
tions attached to them are those of youth and 
beauty — of hope and promise — they did not stay 
long enough for disappointment and degradation 
and decay — 

** The good die first i 
** And they whose hearts are dry as summer dusti 
" Bum to the socket." 

So says a great living poet ; and however ungen- 

H 2 
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tier spirits may question the accuracy of this phi- 
fesophy^ it is something to have the benefit of the 
natural sympathy which prompts us to think thus 
kindly of those who are A^en before their time *• 

^' There if nothing remarkable among the inscriptions. Among 
ttte'tablets on the wall is one to the memory of Eugenia, wife of the 
late J. K. Esq. ; a woman of angular beauty and elegance, and of 
whom we have heard much since we came to the island. She was a 
ptt gi»n»daugtor of the celebiattd End «f Chesterfield: her only 
diild a short while preceded her, and lifls by her side. Her hus- 
band, as we have seen, has just followed. 
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Btrong than m tbesi^ cKmiftf^J "^ Thel'^atf/^ i^hM 
w nirifliated afid brffiin^lt, thatf dnei iffl^lit^fS£c^^ 
vOieA dyltig, ^^"cilibitfd^ eaA' a ttibiWildii^g llH^ 
lingering look 'than elsewhcfre/ to'the'wami iAd 
dieisrfiil prtcindts Uvhith, we l^aye Behind, ft re- 
minds one of the Et ego in ArcaSa, on the shep- 
herd's tomb in Poussin's pictures — sabstitatef a 
less happy climate for Arcadia, and tlw words Will 
lose much of their impi^siveness. 

One is always allowed to moralize in a church- 
yard; the topics which it suggests are such as 
though obvious to the most rustic philosopher, can 
never, firom their nature, have the effect of any other 
kind* of common-place. Perhaps there is some- 
thing more than commonly touching in the senti- 
ment of this Uttle cemetery — ^the tenants below 
were all strangers and sojourners in the land, and 
for the most part young; for the age of the greater 
number does not exceed twenty-five. The recollec- 
tions attached to them are those of youth and 
beauty — of hope and promise — ^they did not stay 
long enough for disappointment and degradation 
and decay — 

** The good die first i 
'* And they whose hearts are dry as sommer dust, 
" Bum to the socket." 

So says a great living poet ; and however ungen- 

H 2 
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liddy htitig. with underwood, fiom the midst of 
Hfhich spiing the finest lils and Vinhaticos^ over- 
oasiopyitig the glade and its naiads with their un- 
forced shade. 

I Explored the stream > for, some way above and 
below — it preserves throughout the same character 
in its course, which is always very beautiful ; but I 
think nowhere with so happy a disposition of acci- 
dent as at the bridge. 

The ravine* or rather the valley of the Meyo-* 
qietade^ is of a yery different obartK^ter* but as per- 
fiBCt in its way *, The mpuptains above were to-day 
quite unclouded. These are the mightiest of the 
island — Arieros — ^tbeToninhas — ^Ruivo — with their 
peers; and they do not here, as at the head of the 
Corral, present a bare wall of cliff to the y alley , but 
9^ p€»ak severally descends to it by a distinct 
xidge of mountain rock, clothed on both sides with 
the thickest wood, and inclosing between a deep 
ravine, that looks as if cut into the entrails of the 
parent mass. There are, I think, some half dosen 
of these chasms ; all of which seem, as it were, to 
bring the tribute of their gloom and their preci* 
pice — their woods and their torrents — ^to aggravate 
the wilderness and blacken the night of the abyss 
below — which is of immense depth — the sides almost 



* See " yiew9 in the Madtiras. 
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fromiidi^ 9ttopSviis4te fitU tllisoiig:iaiidi{rsadiUQ«ri«£ 
primaeval nature. I rambled in tha'riiiteclim-j^ 
tlie hetiirf of/ the'^fvlley/ iuid thoD dtnibsDi^^ 

its ' • ' '•• '- -'- .♦ ---.'- 1 

** hairy sideiB 
«*Widi forest otttiifowii;g»tttquc, and #Ud/*' " * '^'•^•'i' 

till tiie increashig^ pre^ipitoitstieds of the deadftat 
mad^ it prudetit to stop. There was a diittii|i^ 
or rather btthch of vinhaticoii of eii6rm6us Mi, 
and aD dhooting like so many suckers from^Hie 
same stem — ^literally giving oat — '' uno tf^mnUm 
de despite Byhmm,^ Here I stayed my desoenl^ 
and leaning from between the trunks of tUifei 
giant weed, contented myself with watching 
awhile the blue torrent foaming ^beneath im. 
The mountains on each side descend to its bed^^ 
no strip of cultivation intervenes-— a wdodmaA^ 
hut scattered here and there, I thou^t rather 
heightened than disturbed the desert grandeur fA 
the scene : so slight a trace of man seemed to re- 
mind you the more strongly of the absence of liis 
power, Uhd marked how little the native geniu8*df 
the spot had been profaned by its intrusion. '.> ^ 

Returning to the Ribeiro Frio, I took my dinner 
of sandwiches on an isle of rock, in the midst of th# 
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ilceaB;$»qirii|lg('iiiy'ituil^'iiiittp lilmlniied lyinpb* 
itywwliiaiLrl^ daiUibefoA I)j§ot^kaniei' M ni 
^im^li ttu^^iThese f m D tmthuif Acoifiiaiik^une; plea?* 
MUt isooogllj 4kik ithty 1tii{iiM^ a^^^^^vMe diiy^for 
thi»i«^|ft«kiM/Md^arf§'^fMtdti<^^ 
vooraUe stat^ of d«e ifctnoM^here.^ ^ For «obie time 
pftgt the tttmmits buTe been cotimcmly covered. 
It muet beccmfeBied that Iheisiftiid is m^ fevour- 
able Ibr talcing maeh exercise'^ walking beyond 
the town is out of the qiMticm; aod independently 
of thto gratification of any taste yoa may have for 
natural acenery^ there' is an great temptation to 
ride. All the roads ascend immediately and 
steeply irom the town, except thbee to the west, 
which, however, are far from affording the most 
interesting part of the environs; and they are 
nearly all payed ; so that I can fancy that having 
once fairly familiarized myself with all the sights 
in the neighbourhood, the mere gratification of rid- 
ing would not often tempt me to> mount my horse. 
This is one of the most consideraUe drawbacks that 
occur to me upon the pleasure of living here. 

For short rambles almost the only resource is 
the shore* The coast in the neighbourhood of 
Funchal, and generally on the south of the island, 
(with the exception indeed of the headland of Cab 
Giram) is not comparable in boldness of eharecter 
to :that oti the north ; but it is nevertheless often 
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the little RibeinDjIeo^tl fidts^usk MrfS^Oammyii 

exba«tsl(i^4H^ eJtoim9§i^idblBiild,if^>i4^^ 
among th^secfockB^'^ (Vh^rOfmstltiit ctimln9^'«iMl > 
leaping amongi the crags srtisfies ooe's 4ii^tt¥iif,^ 
powershf-tbe inceBillmt" sound 'and finocessioiLiofl 
the billowjs flifr fully ;en^kge.'^thesens»«r-and iM6k 
mind is thns left to wander at will in that iisttess 
reverie^ the indigence of which is never so^diiet 
as when onr more material faculties at the isainer 
time find amusem&it. '/ fin 

Marck 1 4.^ — We have certainly no want of xUxoBi 
pany at Madeira^ and the parties, when composed ' 
of the visitors or residents, withJbutiuiy irrtlptioti^; 
of passengers from the ships/ are exceedingly plea»r 
sant. YoQ soon become in a manner intimate 
with almost all the families here, which' pots. tfae^ 
society upon a very easy and agreeable 'fbating^ 
After tea they commonly get up a little 'danee^^ 
which should always be done where practidable^ 
It is pleasant for those that danee^ and I think 
almost as much so for tho^e who look on^ - ^teaor' 
being happy one's self, the next best thing it to ' 
see others so. ^ 

It is rather a misfortune tibat the invalids can ^ 
seldom ajqpear at these more formal ^ofi^s^ a»tbey 
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dMt»«e fisk die ei[io»lit%totiWdight alr^ With 
tLiwiew %d^' tteit' ac^mtlibdlific^li;^ ihere ^H'^ fre- 
quently wkat are called 'laix^li psLitiei, whicli s^e a 
kind of ^tly'li«Jttef» cfboot t#d'c^lliree o'ddek, 
«id compCMNMl tdietf^ of ' yotin^ peoples After the 
repast they eometimes dattoe^-^^r -set oat in a body 
to Tide— or hear mosic-^-or lounge about the gar* 
dens, spending tlie hoars till tmnset in that kind 
of easy chitchat for which young people, when 
thrown together in a certain footing of unrestrained 
intimacy, seldom want materials. 

These parties do not always take plaee within 
doors. When the weather is &TOtiraUe we often 
send our collation to some fiivourite spot along the 
coast, or up the mountains, and ride after and par- 
take of it — spreading our viands on some slab of 
rock, round which we seat ourselves (m the turf, and 
indulge in all the gaiety of heart and elasticity of 
spirit, which this sort of temporary release from the 
dull routine of ordinary life is always very well cal- 
culated to promote. Thus the other morning a 
small knot of us made an excursion of this kind to 
Santa Cruz, and took our lunch in the platform of 
the little chapel which stands near the cliff as you 
begin the descent to the town. I am very parti- 
cular in the designation of the spot, as I spent 
there a very happy hour. 

March S^.— Easter Sunday. Scarcely a day of 
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hst weefcfbaifMt ^90m mi^rkedi by tte pctfoaoawM^ 
of a r^I|giciiii9 peF(||Bt)p)F approfHTiate t^ tU aoasmx 
someof theBe.IM)^^ be^at the pains to* witntesff^ 
from a no^9iaof .tbaoUigiitioawJ^iefa/Hie^imagiaei 
tlierainrjBFheA ^bro^d :to aeQ a|l that tbare) is tohbt 
seen, dion^ at home the expectation of stieh n 
speotacle would hardly draw one to the window* 
The most remsurkable of these ceremonies takes 
place at the Mount church on Good-Friday, where 
the taking down from the cross is enacted with 
full dramatic effect, and each stage of the process 
msurked by waihngs and beating of breasts on the 
part of the spectators. Luckily the day was one of 
incessant and heavy rain ; and we had therefore a 
full rdease from attendance. 

The Santo far-niente of the Italians is a pre^ 
sent power in all these climates, and it is impossi- 
ble to inhabit them long without mingling in some 
sort with the worshippers. Among the regular re^ 
sources of indolence for the younger and more 
desauvre portion of our community is the pay** 
ing of morning calls — if we may so term a 
visit that sometimes lasts a whole morning. In 
England this sort of interview is often oppressively 
tiresome; and that perhaps partly from the very 
circumstance of its shortness; in a space of a 
quarter cf an hour one has no room to converse^ 
«r broach any subject of interest, and we areeonr 



iJ08 .p,Na(.J^9H A^J^BYl^G ,f^^,VJiD. 

Hffm l»#wWB---Ttlici/grjv^MM|M4j^ tell 

nf^fithB mf^^ of out Cioinpaiiy. . p 

jfte <wteibp9^ grs^jvi^ h b^Uere nfc M^deiia^ are 
HkfiMhi^i tb€|^E»gliflbfi / Tkei!»9iie>t*wo <^,thfl^. 
During the late war^ when the kland was garri- 
epfied by Ei^lish troopsj the merchaats fouod that 
ihe space of their own little cemetery was no longer 
efficient for the increased demand for acoommodsi-^ 
tion which such an accession of th^ coimtrym^i 
mieessarily occasioned. Another piece of ground 
was accordingly procured, and allotted for the re- 
cation of strangers ; it is small and surrounded 
by a high wall — the Peak Gasde almost immedi- 
ately overlooks it» and the Godiic bastions of the 
old fortress nowhere shew better against the sky 
than as seen from this spot* 

For the rest the area is perfectly unadorned ; and 
we rather wondered no one had been at the pains 
to plant a few cypresses among the mouldering 
heaps. I like the presence of trees, particularly 
^?ergreeni9, in a church-yard — there is something 
at once instructive and consolatory in the rappro- 
themens which they suggest 

The sun shines so bright on these graves — Lord 
Byron has somewhere a beautiful line, where he 
speaks of a fine morning as 
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strong than in tb^Mf cKmntM.' Thd'dil^f te^htM 
80 Hiiitttated aiMi briffimt. Chat dnef liiS^t il^cy, 
wheti dyiiig, t^'cihbMd' eafit a mbi^ longing 1^ 
Ungermg look than elsewhcfre, to the warm and 
dleerful pr^nets whidi we l^ve behind, ft re- 
minds cnie of the Eiegoin Arcadia, on the shep- 
herd's tomb in Poussin's pictures — sabstitata a 
less happy climate for Arcadia, and tlw words Will 
lose much of their impressiveness. 

One is always allowed to moralize in a church- 
yard; the topics which it suggests are such as 
though obvious to the most rustic philosopher, can 
never, from their nature, have the effect of any other 
kind* of common-place. Perhaps there is some- 
thing more than commonly touching in the senti- 
ment of this Uttle cemetery — ^the tenants below 
were all strangers and sojourners in the land, and 
for the most part young; for the age of the greater 
number does not exceed twenty-five. The recollec- 
tions attached to them are those of youth and 
beauty — of hope and promise — they did not stay 
long enough for disappointment and degradation 
and decay — 

** The good die first i 
" And they whose hearts are dry as summer dusti 
<* Bum to the socket." 

So says a great living poet ; and however ungen* 
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tier spirits may question the accuracy of this phi- 
losophy, it is something to have the benefit of the 
natural sympathy which prompts us to think thus 
kindly of those who are ft^en before their time *• 

*' There if nothing remarkable among the inscriptions. Among 
ttte'tablets on the wall is one to the memory of Eugenia, wife of the 
late J. K. Esq. ; a woman of angular beauty and elegance, and of 
whom we have heard much since we came to the island. She was a 
gwt giandhdaugtiter of the celebiattd Said «f Chesterfield : her only 
diild a short while preceded her, and lies by her side. Her hus- 
band, as we have seen, has just followed. 
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THB l^BEIROS, FRIO, AND MEYOMETADE CLIPFf> NEAR FUJI^l^kL 
— sioiciETY — LUNfH FARTIE8— MOUNTAIN £XCUJUiI0N4 -^,qi^ 
LOGT. / . . •• :;j 

ft 

March 7. — A beautifalday^ which I devoted to tfa^ 
exploration of the Ribeiros Frio and Meyometade. 
It was a pure leste, but I set off early in the morn- 
ing, in order to pass the mountains betimes, and 
thus spent the* whole heat of the day in the forest. 
The Ribeiros Frio — as before, the scene at the 
bridge particularly struck me. Nothing can be ima-* 
gined more lovely, or more complete in its own cha- 
racter of shade and freshness and seclusion. Th^ 
descent of the bed of the stream is very rapid — ^yef 
it does not, as is usual with such, hurry down in in- 
cessant quarrel with its obstructions, but falls ovef 
the masses of rocks that at every few yards bat 
its course, and collects below in a beautiful glassy 
pool — ^then falls again, and again, as it were, re- 
poses awhile in clearness and quiet — thus forming 
a succession of cascades and lakelets, each of 
which, from the happiness of surrounding circum- 
stances, would in itself compose a perfect picture. 
The banks consist of masses of smooth mossy rock, 
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tion of his elder brother is one of singular em- 
barrassment ; his only hope of retaining the Bra- 
zils is in remaining there; of itself a considerable 
sacrifice to im Europeaa: besides, it is natural to 
believe that Portugal will never long cooa&it to 
remain a mere province and appendage of her 
former colony. Sir Charles Stuart has no doubt 
settled all this somehow or another, but his late 
treaty, as published, leaves us wholly to seek 
in what way; nor do I see by what diplomatic 
arrangement it can be contrived that Don Pedro 
should retain his European as wdl as his Brazilian 
dominions. Were I in his place I should not hesi- 
tate to wash my hands of these last, with their 
fantastic title, and return to the land . of my 
iathers. In Europe he will at any rate find good 
society, and something like civilization; besides, 
in Europe a king can obtain a sort c£ guarantee 
of possession from his brethren, which as things 
now go is perhaps, for some of them, the best 
security which they can have for maintaining their 
place in it* But the warrants even of the Holy 
Alliance, I fear, will tell for little on the other side 
of the Atlantic^ 

April 3.— We have lately had some days of 
violent rain ; and the weather has not as yet settled 
into that genial warmth and sunshine, which at 
Madeira commonly makes a fine day a matter of 
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ooune. Our.guitait homenr, k always baan- 
tifiil; and at thia aaaflon, mery motmng levealt 
to me aome &ir abmb or Amar, which I had never 
fcnowii befiiie, (or, if at all^ cnly as the deoizen of 
lui Kngliih oonaenratoffy or hot-hooae) puttu^ 
forth ita leaves or its hlnaanma to the suiu The 
Judas tveesy with their swarm of {Mnk butterfly 
blonsomsj aie particularly conqiicnous. The 8e- 
landria (grandi-Aoni) too is begimiing to develope 
its large white bellsy bat they are neither in shape 
nor hue so el^gaBt as those of the Datura ; this 
last I am f^isA to see has not yet exhausted her 
stores. Some of the Paasicm flowers at present in 
bloom are very exquisite; especially one of the 
scarlet kind — ^the flowers of which, wreathed in the 
dark hair of a y<Mmg Madarense, forms one of the 
most efiective coronals I have seen. 

You are not, howevar, sensible here of that 
change* either in the air or in the face of things^ 
vrtiich makes spring so delightful in England, 

-7-When April sUrts^ and wakes around 
The sleeping fragranoe finom the ground. 
And lightly o'er the fiving scene 
Seatten his fieshest, teaderesC green. 

There is hardly, any sense of this deb^tful vicissi*- 
tude at Madeira : the year is one summer, with com^ 
paiatively little alteration either of temperature or 
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dai% not nsk tke ei[ios4i%t(> d«6^iti^t alr^ VHth 
a'-^rieW' td' tteit aeebmit^fitfitfil?,^ ihei« ai«^ fre- 
quently wkat are called 'laiicli p^ttlei, which ^e a 
kind of eatiydifAier, ^tit l^d'c^ tliree o'cldek, 
and' compOflMMl kboUf^ of ' young p(dopl6^ After the 
repast they sometimes daiice^-*^>8et out in a body 
to Tide— or hear music--or lounge about the gar* 
AttB, spending the hours till trunset in that kmd 
of easy chitchat for whidi young people^ when 
thrown together in a certain footing of unrestrained 
intimacy, seldom want materials. ' 

These parties do not always take place within 
doors. When the weather is fti^^utaUe We often 
send our collation to some fiivourite spot along the 
coast, or up the mountains, and ride after and par- 
take of it — spreading our yiands on itome slab of 
rock, round which we seat ourselves on the turf, and 
indulge in all the gaiety of heart and elasticity of 
spirit, which this sort of temporary release from the 
dull routine of ordinary life is always very well cal- 
culated to promote. Thus the other morning a 
small knot of us made an excursion of this kind to 
Santa Cruz, and took our lunch in the platform of 
the little chapel which stands near the cliff as you 
begin the descent to the town. I am very parti- 
cular in the designation of the spot, as I spent 
there a very happy hour. 

March 26. — Easter Sunday. Scarcely a day of 



of a r^Qiiiii perQpaM^n}^ appropriate t&. th# aoasm^ 
9ome of theeeJM^^ lie^ at ihe pains toiwitncsatf^ 
irova a no^w of .tb^oUig^on wbidi4t)e;imagiaN 
there i«rJRrhein^farQpd:ftoaeQ a)I that tberei 19 tohbf 
seen, though at home the expectation of such 11 
spectade vould hardly draw one to the window. 
The most remiurkable of these ceremonies takea 
place at the Mount church on Good-Friday, where 
the taking down from the cross is enacted with 
full dramatic effect, and each stage of the process 
mariLed by waUings and beating of breasts on the 
part of the spectators. Luckily the day was one of 
incessant and heavy rain ; and we had therefore a 
full rdease from attendance. 

The Santo far-mente of the Italians is a pre<f 
sent power in all these climates, and it is impossi* 
Ue to inhabit them long without mingling in scnne 
^rt with the worshippers. Among the regular re^ 
sources of indolence for the younger and more 
deHKHivre portion of our community is the pay* 
ing of mcNTning calls — if we may so term a 
visit that sometimes lasts a whole morning. In 
England this sort of interview is often oppressively 
tiresome; and that perhaps partly from the very 
circumstance of its shortness; in a space of a 
quarter of an hour one has no room to converse^ 
CHT broach any subject of interest, and we are eon? 
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of the poetti. The idea of this la^t is cer- 
tainly rather open to the ridicule which Voltaire 
has thrown upon it; but it gives anoppoitunity for 
some very charming descripticm. 

The mythological machinery is the great blot of 
the conception of the work ; and, in spite of the 
explanations and glosses of the commentators, is 
utterly indefensible. It is difficult to understand 
how a man of genius like Camoens could have 
-gcme out of his way for such an absurdity ; unless 
lie had reason to apprehend that the employment 
of the hierarchy of the Christian covenant— -of which 
Tasso has availed himself to such good effect, and 
which obviously would have been equally well in 
f>lace in his own fable — might be ill regarded by 
the religious opinions of his time or country. 



XIIL 

BEAUTIFUL HUN— PEASANT WOMEN — ^WALK DOWN THE SOCORRIOOfl 
— >SANTA CLAEA CONVENT— CLIMATE. 

April 4. — Every body who has been at Madeira, 
has seen or heard of the beautiful Nun. Riding 
to-day with some ladies by the convent of Santa 
Clara we saw the abbess with three or four of her 
flock at the inner gate : we turned into the court 
and dismounted^ and I was then^ for the first 

time, introduced to the celebrated Donna M • 

C -. She is really very pretty ; fair; with light 

hair; a regular outline of filature; and a soft» 
laughing expression of countenance. This is a 
style of beauty not common here» and which ac* 
counts for her celebrity among the Portugueze 
She is the first blonde I have met with amcnig 
them. 

There is certainly a singular dearth of beauty 
among the natives of all classes ; but particularly 
the lower. In the whole course of our rides we 
have never met with even a tolerably pretty pea- 
^ant girL They nearly all are thick and clumsy 
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in their mdke ^ of & flat and siiub outline of fea- 
tarii ancl'swatdiy cbmiAexIon. On the north 
Bid!*6 of tn6 i&iahd perhaps they iinprbve a little, 
bdiil iii compfexion and 'feature ; but even there I 
haVe nbt fatten in with it (kce striking enough' to 
be recollected five minntes alter it had passed me. 
Like the women of all warm climates they early 
attain to puborty, and as soon lose the fireshness 
dr yodth ; and when old they become hideous; a 
dShxAtf to whieh they eeem to resign themselres 
^tHh' too imich phtkmophy ; for Aey take no 
pl$tts to alienate itn eflects by any m1 of cap or 
ttifban, or snpposititioas curls ; such as, after a 
eMain age, our own ftdr, I bdieire, think it expe- 
dient txy have recourse to. The uniformity of this 
tftate of aspect among the sex/ is redly a sort of 
dMuction from the satisfocticm of liring in the 
place. One begins to lose one's habitual ditaest 
in '* the human &ce divine." We see a young 
figure approaching, but with nothing of that sense 
of hope which the chance of agreeablehess natu- 
mMy awakens elsewhere ; we overtake another in 
the same direction, and invariable disappointfaient 
at length hardly leaves us curiosity enough for a 
sidewards glance at the ot^ct in passing. 

It is remarkable that, at the same time; the m^, 
llie peasantry I mean> aie a particulariy fine #ace ; 
coftimonly of singuhir s^ength atid symmetry of 
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makeic/aiid oase of carriage; with moat animatiaJ 
and intelUgent countOMUdcea* Thia laat drcum^ 
stance is yj^ obaerrabla ia the boya, whoae fieiy 
eyea laugh out from undec a profuaion of black 
curly hair, with an effect fif tspUgk^ and arch«- 
neasi vfhid^ MoriUo or ReynqUa woiUd have beett 
^ad to fix. 

April b. — I set off early, and alone, on an ex* 
peditioQ to walk down the Soogrridoa Valley from 
the Curral. The day waa Lmte'^^^X that pecjfaDt 
beauty and delightfulneas which Lofste ajpne^fag^ 
bestow; and of which, indeed, no other weather 
wlueh I have ever experienced has giv«^ xae the 
notion* The sky of a deep bright blue-— iSO stifin^ 
leas one might fency it had never been sullied 
by a doud since the creation ; with a traiuqiarency 
in the atmosphere, which, like the .e£bct of inoisr 
toie,. seemed to bring out fresh hues fixan ei^QT 
ol^ect. 
.. The air was wann, and even hot, yet with nor 
t^iog of oppressiveness in the temperature— oi^ tbf 
contrary, it seemed rather to brace the nerves aiu) 
exhilaxate the spirits; thus sensibly hdightening 
thai kind of intoxication with which the eyea 
drank in the glowing colours of sky and sea and 
mpuntains. . 

The country looked very lovely. The vij^es are 
already in nearly full leaf; the com fields ui their 
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fiMhest green ; in the orchards the figs and peaches 
seemed almost to have attained their full size. 
. Approaching the Curral from the east side^ I 
was more than ever strack with the view of that 
part of the ravine which falls below the kind of 
basin, more properly designated by the name. 
You look down to it at an immense depth — 
precipitous — ^winding — clothed with wood — and 
80 narrow, as apparently to leave at bottom 
scaredy room enough for the torrent to make its 
passage. I am not sure that any view of the 
Curral itself, from the east at least, is so striking. 
it was this part of the valley which I purposed to 
explore. 

- I found that the road had been rendered impa^- 
sable for horses by a quebrado, or avalanche of 
rock and earth, brought down during the late 
tains by the little stream that, not far from the 
Livramento, falls so beautifully from the mountains 
on the right. Accordingly I here dismissed my 
burroquero, with instructions to re-ascend, and. 
€ome round again to the ravine, by the St. Amaro 
road, a few miles below, and th^e wait for me : 
proceeding myself to the village, where I procured 
a man to guide me through the intricacies of the 
valley, and then descended under vine-trellices, and 
through cherry orchards, all now in full leaf and 
Uobsom^. to the bed of the river. 
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llie man was a stout active fellow, and made 
himself useful as much as a bridge or boat as a 
guide. The bottom of the ravine is very narrow^ 
and the torrent^ swelled just now by the recent 
rains, sometimes fills the whole space ; at others it 
sweeps from one cliff to the other, so as to make it 
continuedly necessary that you should cross it. I 
had, in consequence, often to mount my guide's 
diOttlders in the course of the day ; there was some- 
thing awkward in the repetition of this mode of 
passage, and if I undertook the adventure again, I 
should make up my mind to the wetting, and ford 
the stream on my own legs. 

The scenery you pass through would repay worae 
pains than this. It is difficidt to give an accurate 
notion of its peculiar character. The prevailing 
feding is that of being placed at the bottom of a 
profound abyss ; shut in by the loftiest cliffy and 
mountains, which comedown upon you close ctnd 
steep on eveiy side; for the valley winds inces- 
santly, and thus presents, above and below, as well 
as on either hand, a barrier of insuperable height, 
to which as you look up you might fancy yourself 
cut off from any possibility of escape. By this 
continual winding of the valley, too, the detail of 
the scene is constantly varying, though the general 
character is always the same : at every turn the 
mountains offer a new aspect-*-sometimes desce^dr 
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i^g ntpidly to the torrent ia ft wooded. /9teep—A>ut 
more commonly presenting a face of lofty cliff, that 
now beetles ovecTbeadf €0 as stiU more to duken 
tlM Jiatiual gloom of tli^ 9ite ; or at other times is 
€kf^ by wild water-pours^s/ through th^ guU^ a! 
wfaJeh,you gain a^Uunpse of the avnUt p^aks above* 
. ^strikiqg spot is the Pasio da Crux; the tor- 
leat^ here is pinched in its passage by two low 
Qll^sfies of jDck» which project fitom ^ther band, 
Vj guide told me that some years ego, a man 
flying from the pursuit of justioe^ leaped over the 
cbssm^ and escaped. 

The journey, however, is much too long ; we were 
five, hours in descending to the St. Amaro road, 
and during all this time one is incessantly spring- 
ing from sUme to stone ; a kind of exertion which, 
though for a time it excites, is al last fatiguing; 
and the constant gloom and uniformdiaiacter of the 
scene are at length a little oppressive to the spirits. 
Moreover, as you descend, the scenery, instead of 
improving, becomes tamer ; so that I confess I was 
at last not sorry to get out of it, and mnoutit my 
iKMTse, which had been for some time waiting for 
me at the point assigned. In all our. expeditions 
I have invariably been struck on returning with 
the first view of Funchal and its neighbourhood-^ 
It looks so light, and lively, and sunny. . I did not 
feel the cheerfulness of the prospect the less tOr 
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day, on moeiging ftbm the kmg gloom ct the 8gm> 
eomd<i8 te^4he/ • 

Aprii S.'^Spefit'mii hour hk the partothr c^ tte 
Santli Claiu cMv&at. It 'i^ rather an odd si^M^; 
the fifoieare separtMed from tii{ by ^ thick doMde 
giatihg, tfardogfa "vrhich we peep' and taBc aa wdt » 
we can. The ladies appeared by no mtaim hnpa^ 
tient of our gaze» or to take iS thb little^y&nrfltfb, 
whidi duMO more ydnble in the langiu^ of ^fHim 
togaese gallantry offisred them. Of oourst^ Uk 
preity M-— - C-— — was theie: we rwMSM 

another beUe, Donna H , more in the PbMia<> 

guese fiishion of beanty, of which indeed she was 
one of the best spechnens we have seen— she hluilBlI 
the national embonpcHnt, which, when within ^he 
limits of proportion, is desirable enongh ; a rathei^ 
fuUiiEioe ; small features ; clear skin ; and the fiaast 
large dark eyes, a Farientale, one can iancy« 

We boy of the fair prisoners various artidei of 
th^ delicate manufacture; wreaths <^ artifldel 
flowers ; waxen fruit baskets, and conserves : thlft 
sale of these trifles, for the benefit of the ooovtot^ 
is the motive of this facility of access. They tiaU 
me that: there b a regular system of fiirtati<Mi 
going on between these ladies and certain favour* 
ites of theirs, commonly officers of the regimeiEifs 
without ; and that much amusement may be 'hx-^ 
tracted from watching the little signs' of intelti^ 
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geDce» which are given from the grating in the 
chapel, and on other occasions, when the fair re- 
cluse are conscious of the presence of their admi- 
rers* AU this, I suppose, caa end in nothing more 
than flirtation ; and one is rathar glad that they 
are still allowed this resource against the terrible 
ennui of their sitimtion *. 

.- April 15. — Our days certainly pass pleasantly 
enough here ; and I begin to look forward with re* 
gret to the time approaching for my departure. 
The weather seem& at length to have settled into 
that warmth and beauty, which is the ordinary 
habit of the climate. To-day has been again a 
pure Leste ; accompanied, which is not common, by 
a strong wind; but so delightfully warm and 
wooing to the sense, that I fancy I can never enjoy 
ttough of it. All the residents, however, complain 
of the oppressiveness of this weather ; and some it 
evidently makes quite ill ; its worst effect upon me 
is a lightness and buoyancy of being, the expres- 
sion of which it costs me a little pains to repi'ess. 

The nights too are delicious — so soft and balmy, 
with the moon walking in summer brightness. 
The orange trees just now are in full flower, and in 

* We have reason to believe that a late writer was altogether 
tnisinformed in respect to the circumstances under which the young 
niuii to whom such unwelcome celebrity has been given, took the 
.veiL The story, we arc assuredj is unfounded in all its details* 
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ihese wana evenings load the air with perfume. 
It is delightful to lean out of the window, and ia- 
hale all this luxury. From the silent hills around^ 
to the white icity beneath me, every thing is 
deeping so still in the moonshine — all, save the 
sea, the rippling of which is distinctly visible in the 
bright track of light that strikes across it to the 
desertas. 

I love, too, in these warm bright nights, to ram- 
ble in the corridors ; the young vine shoots have 
just covered in the trellices, and the effect of the 
moonlight through the leafy bower is very pietty. 
The whole garden indeed, at such a season, affords 
in its wilderness an inexhaustible store of studies, 
equally romantic and picturesque. The bananas, 
in particular, strike me ; the large expanse of its 
light green leaf, catches, and as it were reflects the 
rays with a breadth of light and shadow quite differ- 
ent in its effect from that of any other tree. 

April 17. — It is one consolation for leaving all 
these enjoyments, that every body else is going 
away too ; that is, all the visitors, who certainly 
make a very pleasant part of our society here. 
There is always something melancholy in being 
left behind ; and this annual migration of so large 
a portion of my society, would, were I a resident, 
form to me one of the least agreeable circumstances 
of the place. 
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fiMDt ohamoter ftam aay I bad i99^i^^-«t^ vqwi 
ao brood rad the mrS^Q^ so Ler^), tl|$tt a i^tagi^r 
ooich mi^ bo driven aloag it without difficulty^ 
' The Rtbeiro of St Georg^^mmeosely d^p 
and precipiloiuk^-ii todion^, toUspiae defsoeot Md 
aoc<nt* wkh Uttte to amuse on the way. On 
geinitig tjie summit on the other side you ^^t a 
very fine ^iew of the upper part of the vaUey, 
wiere it aeemui to branch, or rather root out in 
eevieral 4>tber fannes that run big^h up amwg the 
laoOTtaipft and iocsete aboi^e* Xh^ laniikcape is 
cm of gieat wagnifieftnee, wjth a oharacter of 
^oom, that was farther aggrayatfd by the lower'- 
iog faJacknefle of the evening* 

From hence to St» Anne's we paas over an ele- 
mited plain Uke that of St. QeQiige, bMt richly 
eoltivated with com and flair« over whieh st^tcheB 
die vine trained upon chesnuts ; the i!oad mm be- 
tween, unlimited by a hedge or enclosure of any 
kind ; so that you seem to be tiai^e^^s^ a sort of 
Pa^ de Cocagne, where lOorn and wine ^^ing fiioe 
fm all eidss, the fruits of the uubmght Jiberi^^ of 
natture* 

Halted for the night at the h^^m 9f U^ Capi^<2o- 
Mor. It is new and handsome, a9d b^NBg situal^d 

the vtfge of the cliff oomoi^i^^ds a ^ ?iew 

* See <' Views ia the Madeira?." 
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of xhe -lite^ 'tmkUyVoAo^ SmxiB- in ^he^ dtAtflmo$« 
TbesAftBteririiB dtFUiiGhal, tnd we fiwiiidiheMtw 
rantB M tbars for the d^tk of: their ^nistiieM^i^ht 
news of wh»h bad just atirived. Tlm.aai%*X3£ 
MpKpa&fvrith liie Weal and wte of their isasttom 
is comttioii with the Portuguese 'sei*vaDtB^lfii4 
gives a pleasant idea of the footing on which ib^ 
are hdd in the family. . .a. 

Afril 22. — Up before three-^^lacetTBd byikei 
moOBy whose light we mistook for day*hieak. Bf- 
four o'clock we are off on our expedition fbrilioa* 
Ruivo. The moon gives us our only light. Ovtv^ 
head the sky is dear ; but the mountains to which 
we aie (endiug eeem eoreloped in anist and raiOk 
However we still hold on our cocnrse for the Vmk^ 
though not without Bome consciousness of ite 
absurdity of snch a project ; as it as quite certain 
■that we shaM see nothing, and equaUy fio that me 
shall get weUjdpenched for our pains. 

Day breaks over the sea behind ; and 'Uie out^ 
line of Porto Santo ^hews well against the iUumined 
lidizoQ. The road, at firat good, becomes vilej; 
and ik» worse for the rain, which has made the 
^ascent so slippery that .our beasts with diffioultj 
keep their footmg. We see Uttte to interest in # 
picturesque point of view at any iime, jand tl^ 
little became less, or rather nothing, ^ we @et 
into the iziist and mizzle. 
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]ock tfaye wonne for lb The mists^ however^ wre 
^uit accumulating 4>u all sides; and oq leaduBg 
^. .Sena , d' Agoa, its whole depths lay stretch- 
ed out bmeatb us» white and level like a lake.,. At 
the aame time the sky was quite cloudless^ aad^ all 
the mountain heights perfectly dear — particularly 
the long ridge of the Paul opposite, which I now 
saw for the first ,time» and with peculiar distinct- 
ness, for the sun wason the poiat.of setting behind 

..>¥e pursue our former nwrte, along the north 
side of the Serrarr-the cliff on the right — the abyss, 
and forest, and torrent on the left — all h^^tened 
in. their natural effect by the cold gloom gf twilight 
which. .was gathmng around. . Soon ^after .the 
moon rises full and dear over thenvmntninsbe^ 
liind ; and hapjaly for us; as the continual dw^eut 
of the road at length brings ns into ihe mists of 
the valley, and we have need of all her hght to 
distinguish our way. For: another hour it still 
runs along the side of the mountain, but>we fiee 
nothing save the objects immediately a^^haiidtrr 
crags and nx^ks and. fi>restf ti|E|es». scatlm4' And 
twisted in the most fantastic extravagancy of 
shape and attitude. ,^ , >, , jt. ; - 

.'At length we i^each a littte cabin^ built of stout 
masonry, on a green ridge, that projects into .^e 
valley on the left. This is one of % manyiimilar 
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plaeM of shelter which the nngvlar libendity of aa 
Bi^^iah merehaBt (Mr.Pege*) has erected in aope 
of the most remote and descdate paaeagee in.the 
mmmtains, for the accommodation of benighted 
traTellers. — And here we had determined to 
pass the nighty ouraelvee under the tent» and oai[ 
men in the cabin ; none of these, however, had as 
yet come up, and we had to wait more than two 
hoars be^EHPe they made their .appearance. The 
interval was. rather tedious — that which passed 
before our tent^ &c. could be arranged, was. still 
more so ; for it was nearly midnight before my 
bedding was fairiy spread out upon the gras.- 
which, by the way, was hei^ so long and so wet, 
that under other circumstances I should have hen- 
fated « little as to my ^te: as it was, I most 
gladly threw myself upon it, and slept well. 
. . April 20. — ^Awakened soon after four, by the 
wind blowing about our ears. It was nearly light 
— ^we got up, and in about an hour's time saw our 
baggage and men under weigh, for we were resolv- 
jed not again to precede them. 

Fvom the spot of our encampment the road de- 

# 

* TIm asMW gtiiUeinan has evinced bis public spirit and munifi- 
cence in vfrioips other works of charity and general accommodation.; 
aii4 the Portuguese government has shewn its sense of his services 
in tfdt reqpect, hf bestowing upon him a commandership of the ordltt 
of the Tower «iid Sword. 

K 
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MMdd i*fridly» nM fumii^ to tbe rights > mh^% 
nsltai ^ mvitte to the bottom ; it^m wliich, on it 
igAiti MMidb, ittkkMi I know not why, the name 
fM ^ tkMmado of 8tH Vicente. Two or three 
picttirMque ribeiro$ cross it firotn the heights on the 
fi^i $ and neat one of these we stop to biedcfast. 
Thb wo6ds aiouild affeided abiUEidance of dry 
W6M Mid niy eompabion's gim gave us hght j so in 
i ihort 1»Hle thtee spletidid fires were lighted^ the 
hm of whteh wee very agreeable^ for the chill of 
Iht itoomifig had not yet gcme off. 

Resume our mareh^ ascending westwaid along 
the side (tf the mountain ridge that divides the 
JKAeJm BfoDa flrom that of St Yicebte^ At the 
top there is a y^y striking view of both raWnes 
ratming north and south to the sea al either ead* 
We send on our baggage to Bt. Yieente, woA pur- 
tae the road that ascends to the Paul do Serra^ 
ah^g the west side of the S^ra d' Agga^ 

Hie whole of this ascent affords a series of riews 
atnong the very finest Uiat I have seen any where. 
You overlook the ent^e valleys of the Serra SAgoa 
and the Ribeira Brava, which are immediately 
bounded on all sides by the most magnificent 
fountains. In fronts and at the head of the 
former, stands Pico Grande; conspicuous, as usual, 
by his insulated mass> and peculiar crest Behind 
him shoot up the crags of the Torrinhas, and other 
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eeotval p&siLB ptod b6fi|ttliiiare: the yiJl^ai^gnuiily 
broken bf, the .lidgtB vikftt branch idown &oai;tlM 
wmnntiiaB ^witemitef vwd U^tk JiQilQfte iwMwMd 
witfii oJniw^ and Iseniii^ nifli onUore audihiitfttl* 

Hm Serra mountain, aa we.oontmna.lo aaoand 
^bng its side, ateGpena mto a wall, of lock of im» 
metiaa b^ght, and bung with bixuriaot vagetation* 
Here and there a break in the cliff makea. waif Jbr a 
waterfall. One, I remember, stmckme partie»» 
larly ; it is in a hollow, near the top of the aaeent; 
the spot was fdrth^ remarkable^ being the enly 
one ftom which we could get a view of the rounded 
head of Pico Ruivo* 

It was about half-past ten when we gained tlM 
tevel of the Serra, the 'champaign head of this 
steep wilderness' — a large open tract, not unlike 
an ^iglish heath in its character, and having 
nothing at all remarkable about it except its devi^ 
tn>n, which is not much less than six thousand ftet 
above the level of the sea. The day was quite 
dear, but we had no views, save c£ the Serra itself, 
spreading far away to the west, and of the sea on 
the souUi. 

We hastened our way towards the northi by 
pathways cut through the broom and bilberry^ 
which covers the fell to the height of a man in all 
directions. These ^assa^ ave of most perplexing 

K 2 
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find our road, but for Uieia^tm#jfi|fftig?^e, 

little . to peekaOD BMne tbw^nA<9(^pfM9iQn- ^y^yJ^ 
tl^lfewj^athw/^icb commoply fyi^T^ b^i!^#Le 
4i/|ic«rtty,(muftt l^e^.muQbjagjgraYaA^di^,^ tl^ey.say 
thaifecifcdjF ^fwioter.^piftffaes ii^.fvliio^ w^jf^odixQ 
peoMHtB do nok^pemjk withhold wliUe w^Ma^fiiring 
tlnpu(^<;hea^«i|iohabited WAlds. On thia cK^wt, 
tt^^ftoittitlM^ do$olateQesg ot the re^A-rrf rova i^i ex- 
tniCHdintiy ialevation^ sepaiiating it fs^ frgiii. all 
lUmta abode^ and th^myjaterioua veil of cl9ud and 
mist {that generally envelopes it-^the pe(;yple^ it is 
miAf have a certain superstitious as^c^i^tiofi ^^bout 
the Paul, which juake^ them unwilling to ^^u^nt 
it more than they can help. .. :„ r. . ...,v, , 

iQar descent from these heighte tp ^]\f jfi^/^y .of 
Saa Vicente occupied us fidLthi^^hqur§y,, The 
road, throughout is horrible,, being i^j|(m^aG||^.,Qf 
rough, hard*baked scoria, an4 qs^ <^^qP^^^ 4^ 
agreeable to the feet | oye^^ e?pp?iepg^^ ^^e 
^douds that floi^ted bc^w n&fQj^ti^^c^^^^ 

scured.the views of the yalley^ l^^tip^^ ?^f^:4^ 
the immediate neigh^urhopd 9f jt^e^d^ w^ 
n^ntly beautiful J the st^g^^ky §We?^^^ 
tain, richly overgrown, a^ it is^^Qvery >jrhere^;wjith 
wood and vegetation, afforded at every step new 
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ttcddente tlf^dispMition iiidf form^ from which au 

ai«8t might fflla^fwrtfolio. ^ ^^ •> 

" Tte "hiM^ 4)ek>vt^ liad l^iuord bpen and airy as^ 

ipe&t lii&tlfl^lMa^wi^tt^ieiMVIaQeira. On the 

%a)3t the momitains trend north and south, in a 

perieb%8ti^ghtK»i6;^4Mt<>nih^^tMriiide they 

it1xiat^c6Mdeiia^; femkig^^ft^($^^ again 

a^pptoi^^kea the^i^ite'i«iig«r4i;i# the eodeC of the 

VkHey^^to the Mia t ^Ofe indeed itlMBt two ^idea are 

sej^ttiriEited didjr'by » ve^ narrew'pass. 'Ibe.s^aoe 

mckded between prefients a 'iofety' sdlne. 'The 

i^holc! bottom is^eotered with Tifiefi^'whieb^are herb 

agaitr trained orverthecheenntBiandbeihgafaeady 

in mdb^ ^rtr in full leaf^ stretch Oftrhead tbetr 

tabled 't^wer with ta enchcAtin^y rich eSmst. 

^^Hlktens, alid brchards, and tyrange grounds/ ate 

profusely intermingled with these vine Wood»^~€dl 

'iht^b^ilhig with the Inxttriance of ^ir prodnce-^ 

insomuch ^'^ that; sometimes, yon can scarcely, 

' i3ii'dS|H'the riti^ and the fruit trees/ get a glimpfie 

'i^ tfi^^^^ft' sky overhead, of dP the mountaihs 

^&t 6ki^^^4idei lift their dark and scemmglym. 

'^t^k£iiye^afl^;as\fih gdddia^^^^ of this Utfle 

""CTySSt^. '^A^ 1 hav^ toid, the i^ssion of the 

Mi^ '6^%\ie^ ii^ek/^^ a-bok of light 

anil c^eemitness^ ini nb Othet 

o^MV4Weyi which we hat6 seen.- "- ' 
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. We blul abetter to tbe Padre t>f fhe piiriiii ; a 
simple^ good-nattired, jolly old g^tleinan, who 
gave lis a friendly reception, tfaoagh, I tbougfat, a 
liftle embarrassed, as to wbathe should do with bis 
gMsts. . Re introdaced as to his apartments ; hni^ 
rbdnd With eitrfoared prints of the Evangdists, &a 
mm the shop in St. Paul's Cfatardi-yanl ; and to 
ii^f housekeeper, a comely dame, who perhaps did 
not Enough eonceal how mvch she shared her ma»- 
ter^B perplexity at this unexpected daim upon their 
toUpitality. She appeared indeed to exercise all tiiat 
babitual authority, which befits a bacfaeloir's gtm» 
fiem^Me ; and I fancy it was not immediately the 
woirthy Padre could pilevail upon her to set aboot 
prs^ring our dinner. The truth was, ikaJt all wb 
wmnied was shelter for the night, as we had a bet- 
ter repast in our provision basket than we could 
hope from the hospitality df our host; t»«t we 
eoidd not decently make use of it in his house^ 

The town, as they call it, 6f St.l^€ente,consi^ 
of a few shabby huts and booses, sitnate in the 
gorg^ through whick the mer makes tts way 16 
iluei sea. At its outlet, the stream divides itself into 
iiro 'Channels, leaving a space of ishingle between, 
ion which ^itandA an insulated roek, which has been 
axoavated into a small chapel, and is capped with 
a cross. The people connect this mmtmtic little 



mU^ with s(wg ifigc^nd of 3t, Viw^i^i b«tf> I 
could not distinctly mab^ out i^ PFM^ppit*. 
Ffpm tbe t>i9aQ}i yqu hayi^ ^ yiew pf tl^e whole 

servii« tb» h^bt nnd gloom ftad,^pQps9whi^ 
e^ejry nrh^re form the lebai^ct^ of tix9 Oiprth ^^ 
i^thd y^nd j and iMy U «iMd to be Qcce^il)}^ %igi» 
h(^Q<i(9 by 9ea i^y ; for to xe^h S^^mi, tbe oei^qgftt 
t^wo, by litod, yw must n^owd mi tray^r^ i^ 
whole extmrtof tke Paul. 
In <J^e evai^ we were jmed ky twp .9|m^ 

firiends^ fio^i the ^eity, and t^e good Pi^r^'^ tynmi 
of mido de galimfu^, of which b^ hw^^ p?u4o9Ji:^ 

did not afford a superfluous regjofe 6^ fou^ hl^igp^ 
traveUeiP- floweyer, by di^t of praising ]^ot^ her 
hroth, and #ome appte jeUy of her own n^; 
lyhiish 9he p^d^ped^ ^e at leipgth softeoad 
fa Gom^errm^^ into goo4r*mn^pWj mi cpnseqp^ 
poipg^upipatiyene^s^ 

Mar^^h-^W^ tpm (m^ steps c^twajd, T!)ip 
f9^ nine along tf>e h^pich, apd 4o8e u^€^ t*ie .^, 
which seems of gigantic height; fpf some w^ |t 
«^aU .a^4 ri^ <i)^t of Fiiau^ in^iorye^s betwetei^ it 
ancj H)^ ^hipglp • ^ tfi^giinajtqi at a spot vf^^tf^ 
4apg§rous, fflm^ *bP Wft at \iigb water washes ^^ 

* See ** yiews io th# ^l^^ras," vignette. 
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WdrVBdeimek PtDta.Ddgada^i« i.i r ^v -, >^ 
$':]Thk i/ixArfOBt^Kttkiitbwfti'the siotft conaader* 

otftt«rt.^ia«y> jsicoplingi Off coufse, &e leapital, 
Mbidif I biye saott in M^clsinu > It is built oa % km 
and richly cultivated point of land, jutting out 
fijMia tbo. baa% of tke mountain : there is na appear- 
Moe^-oStli street; but the boiises^ which are nume* 
fQHs^t^nd^nai^ of them laiige and respectable, are 
liitrttered thick among the vines and ofdaaidia^ and 
s'lrith very pleasing efiect. The church* ^^ae of the 
largest and. handsomest we have seen here, is situ** 
'at0'olose to the sea *. 

We now leave the beach. The road winds very 
steeply up the mountain : from the summit after 
awhile we descend into the ravine of Boa Yen- 
tHia-^a wild broken valley, in a manner divided 
into two by a lofty ridge that rims down. through 
the midst of it ; the sides abrupt and comttiticaUy 
hotbed with vegetaticxQ; the stream&.at bottom 
:C0pious and rapid. . -. '■•■,. - i 

rir^Beyond this, the road again aso^ds ahmg'the 
face.of a steep— indeed one may say , {perpendicular 
<sUff, that immediately overhangs tfad sea»^ This is 

* See** Views in the Madekas." 



one of the marvels ii£: llsft^bertk. i It4aBrtttniy does 
•emlknto ilMdengitioei f but i iasir aothkif c^fiifiiat 
apfMMtfC 4l&tt^t^wlucb^>weli8Ml bMvtdId, ^woidd 
J«ik|^i»^iDner?ou0. 'It a|«b(t Id l)e>4ii pltft fortatd 
jspbm ilinibert ptojeoting fbbm Ae rock: Jthis-liM 
68oapeel>Jm. ^ ■ • ' .\ i -»>n;i;jxi '••i.> i..tjft« 
' xDepcesnd^ to the Jjm> ^ Si^ O0org§**^wmxali^ 
<»lar bay, afi it were, m ifae mouiitaiiMl^^l th^MMf^ 
the Jbottom consisting of atractof vtryfertileaMiM^ 
among theyines and orange tieesof v^ohift^aitMUt 
a siliiling Itttle colony of catrios and qmintaii^iA 
white and neat as though built yestmlajfi J*)>lt 
is a most romantic situation. The eneireltlig 
mountain^bfis rise perpendicularly behind/%nd 
pndi thnr^ insuperable headlands into th^'flHi 
on /either hand ;. while the Atlaatic^-. whose ahere 
hftNrmathe chord of the Arc, afiords as magnificent 
a^boundaiy to the north. And this apparent- inr 
aocBSflibility <m every aide only heightens the chaiin 
liif itbe little regiosi ; so sufficient does it seem 'to 
itself in the affluence of culture and produce' that 
^thrqsigs- its soil-^aoid so cheerfully do its white 
^ihalntations shine out from under the dark barrier 
that frowns behind them. .* -^ 

' Ascending from the Arco we diverge a little from 
the sea and come out at the top on an open cham- 
paign country, scattered with huts, and of a dif- 
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fiMnt duuraoter fjnm my I bad s^^i^^'^rUii^ n^4 
■o bmd and the 9urfac9 so ]era), that a c^^r 
cttieh miglit be dn¥eii aloag it witboat difficulty* 
' The Ribeiro of 8t Geofge^mmeoseljr d^p 
procipUooa^^-ft twUoua, toU^^oia 4aao^ mi 
* widi Uttle to amuse on th« way. On 
gthiing the saminit on the other side yoc^ ^at a 
▼ery fine view of the upp^r part of (he vaUey, 
wfcare it aeenm to braneb^ or rather root o^t Ux 
aeveial other farinea that run big^ ^p am<mg the 
BWtttaiiift and foceata ahova* Xba landscape is 
OM of great wagnificenee, with a character of 
l^oom* that was fcMrtber aggravatad by tbi^ lower'- 
iog Uackneea of the evening* 

From hence to &U Aiuie*B we pacta Qvfr an ^I6- 
fttted plain hke that of St. Qm^, but richly 
cultivated with com and A^f^ qy^ wbi^h aticetch^B 
the vine trained upon idieenuta ; the r<»d rm» be- 
tween, unUmited by a hedge or endoeai^ of any 
kind ; so that yon seem to be tcavsep?@»9g a aprt of 
Pmf9 de Cocagne, where corn a^ win^ ^fpfigftf^ 
OA all «idea« ^ fruits of the unbwgbt jiberi^ty <^ 
saiure* 

Halted for the jnight ait the bouaa of tit)? Cai>ii<io- 
Mor. It is new and handaQme, afd bepg situated 
vtfge ^ the cliff opwi^ajids a fi9$ ^iew 

* See <' Views in the Msdeira^." 
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i^f^^gt, which. ii&.lW. not high, w^ biegiq W 
j^^s^^ into the ravinefi which from, tbeirf^^^t^ 
lygyfaiffi. jfie^ionch into tbeMeyo-qoetadeyim^,. 
y^p w^n^ JV)un4 two or three of these ; distinguish- 
ed |E^^ pS some picturesque chsgracte|istic,-T4tf 
^pmfiCj^ j^hQyf\ or its bridge below^ ^^ w^ reafjh 
the^boj^pf of the great ravine. ,, ,. 

I had expected a fine view from this spot, looIf« 
i^ng up through the wooded clifis to the n;iooi\i;ain- 
pe^ks al)Qve. But we see nothing here ; it is, o^y 
afti^r we have awhile ascended the road on d^e 
oth^^^r .side, that in turning a kind of elbow in the 
ipck we suddenly come in sight of the head <^ 
the v|4}^y, ; and behold, what I am inclined to 
think, the fifiest scene in the island — this too, both 
as reqpecis elevation and the disposition of objects 
foraging the fpre-ground, is the best point to view 
it-TrandL out^of the elements of mountain and 



torest-^rock and ravine, with a blue torrent racintr 
alon&c the bottom, Salvator himself could not have 
formed a grander combmation. 

From hence home our route was of course the 
same with thajt which has already Jbeen described 
twice. But 1 was not ^orry to pass it again. The 
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•• Th^ mad and fte inreathergrdW worse ti'ttvery 

inTeiMsiire 6at of 6(it e<^pkii{dU8^1A)s'tl£^«e^ 
mm^ho^ SitAi rhoweVer stiU t^tiiAi tp'till 
Vt ibniie t6%oi^ itee^ gtoxmd co4et^d w}& itx^y 
itir,^ <ii^ Which our aniiAals can find no 

„;to6ar|tiide ho wa^ ;' ahrfT^bfttbttttem 

^mm iirtin&te^eir mtentibti brgolh^^ii6 far- 
tter.^'n^^^ %^ noW heilner t^an ever/lmd we 
y% at fength fiiin to retain ; being thi^n^ sis Ve^ave 
fliiice leamty about half ah hours distaiiifee fr6m 
th'dsumtnit/ 

.. /At no great distance below we found Mr. F. and 
£m barroqueroB stowed in a deserted cabin^ the 
IbtipM and windowed raggedness of which but ill 
sheltered them from the pelting of the 'storm. 
They had kindled a fire in the midst, round which 
we all sat cowering ; shutting out the rain as well 
as we could by cloaks and horse-cloths; but very 
imperfectly ; and annoyed yet more frotn the smoke 
within than the storm without. There was, how- 
erer, a novelty and excitement in the scene that 
made us tolerably independent of sudi inconve- 
niences. We contrived to make tea and boil some 
eggs ; and enjoyed our breakfast as people may be 
supposed to do who have been out some five 
or six hours^ scrambling up a mountain* 

The rain abates. We descend a great part of 
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if^^, wWch.^B „here.^not high, w^e b^p-itp 
j^tfBf^ joio the ravineji wliicl), from thc.ffBj g^ 
ii|^^pf^p8..dl|e^iich into thdMeyo-giptade^Y^l^jV 
y[p v^4 i^un<|i two or three of these ; distingnidi.- 
e^ ^^ i:^ some {uotoiesque chvactepstic,-;;^ 
p^tfH9qt.,ab()vfi or its bridge below^ fi]l.w^ rea^ 
(iu^bo|ttpp),of the gi'eat ravine. . ,„^ 

I had expected a fine view from this spot, loqlfr 
ijog up through the wooded cUSb to the, motuvtsin- 
:gefika above. Bat we see nolhiDg here ; it i8.o^ 
after we have awhile ascended the road on .tl|^e 
other side, that in turning a kind of elbow in th; 
lIQCk we suddenly come in sight of the head <>f 
the valley ; and behold, what I am inclined jto 
think, the finest scene in the island — this too, both 
as respects elevation and the disposition of objects 
fornjing the fore-ground, is the best point to vi^ 
it— and out of the elements of mountain and 
forest — rock and ravine, with a blue torrent ragiog 
along the rottoin, Salvator himself could not hav^ 
farmed a grander combination. 

From hence home our route was of course the 
same with that which has already ^«n described 
^twipCj But I w^a not sorry to pass it again. The 
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Ribeiro Frio, without the grandeur — the gloom — 
the immeasurable depth — the impenetrable forest 
of the Meyo-metade, has something of a gentler 
and lighter wildness, upon which we not unwil- 
Ibgly dweU after escaping from the more imposing 
nig^t^of the former. 

The evening was fine, and descending the south- 
em side of the mountains we seemed to get into a 
different climate from that which we had been ac-* 
ciijitgmed to for some days past^ I hailed Funchal 
with that sense of reyiving cheerfulness with which 
I, have always approached it after an absence — 
though tinged with something of melancholy on 
this occasion, from the reflection that I was thus 
returning to it for the last time. 

Three days after we sailed. 
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tavines that the more striking features of the Ma- 
deiitt landscape are almost exdusively found. The 
mountains aie steep and lofty, but so massed to- 
gether that they do not, except in two or three 
inatonoesj: piesent that variety of summit and out- 
taiQ.whiciir £amm the. chief efiect of such ranges; 
'im4 jme it othecwise, the narrowMsa of the ishmd 
would not allow yon to get far mougfa off to mte 
them ja the proper point of view. The same cir- 
conoiBtance rather diopinishes the interest of Uie 
scenery ia anodier respect* . Ascending one of 4lie 
central heights, the sea is often discovered • at no 
great distance on both sides ; we'' thus see the 
Umits of the wilderness at once ; and this miqp- 
like snrvey- oi it necessarily disturbs that iUnsiQii 
of incessant intricacy and untraveUed extent, which 
we love to encourage in our mountain or forest oz- 

- Nothing of the kind can possibly be finer thto 
the ravines themsdves : the blackness > and preci- 
pice of the cliffs that enclose them, and the daric 
laurd forests by which they are shadowed, gite 
them a ch9ract6r peculiarly their own, and quite 
distinguishing from any similar scenes elsewhere. 
Perhaps the effect is further heightened by the 
singular transparency of the atmosphere ; and tho 
indescribable blueness of the vault which we al- 
ways ^ee overarching the chasm above. With 
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Every gazetteer can no doubt give the latitude, 
longitude^ length, breadth, and population of the 
island. Of the general face of the country the 
preceding pages will, I hope, have afforded some 
notion. It may be shortly described as one mass 
of mountain, rising to the highest summits in the 
centre — descending on the north to a range of 
lofty cUffs which confine the ocean — and to a lower 
and gentler character of coast on the south ; and 
riven throughout with deep ravines and valleys, 
which radiate to the sea in all directions. 

' The cultivation is confined to the coast, or to 
the bottoms of some of the valleys ; and occupies 
altogether a very small proportion of the whole 
sur&ce. Vines form the chief feature; for the 
com grown scarcely supplies a two month's con- 
sumption to the inhabitants *, 

' The towns and villages are invariably situated on 
the sea coast, and commonly at the outlet of a 
ravine, but wh^re the bottom is fertile and the 
surface permits, the cabins and quintas are often 
scattered up a considerable extent of the valley. 

It is in the upper and wilder windinga of these 

* The greater part is grown in the west of die island ; it consists 
«f bearded wheat and barley. There are spots on the Sertas which 
affinrd a crop of rye, once in six or seven years ; the ground being 
Jprenodsly manured by the burning of the underwood, which has 
been allowed to grow up in the interval. 
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tavines that the more striking features of the Ma- 
dmrat landscape are almoel exdusiyely found. The 
moontains aie steep and lofty, but so massed to- 
gether -that they do not, except in two or three 
instanoes, piesent that rariety of summit and out- 
tiae.whicbfaiuui the. chief effibct of such ranges; 
and jrece it othecwise^ the narrowMss of iheishmd 
would not allow yon to get far enough off to Mie 
them la the proper point of view. The same cir- 
cumstance rather diiniiusbes the interest of tile 
scenery m anodier reqpect* , Ascending one of 4lie 
central h^ghts, the sea is often discovered- at no 
-great distance on both sides ;- we'' thus see the 
Umits of the wilderness at <mce ; and this miqp- 
like survey of it necessarily disturbs that iUuaon 
of incessant intricacy and untraveUed extent, which 
we love to encourage in our mountain or forest «z- 

- Nothing of the kind can possibly be finer than 
the ravines themsdves: the blackness and preci- 
pice of the cliffs that enclose them, and the dark 
laurd forests by which they are shadowed^ gite 
them a churacter peculiarly their own, and quite 
distinguishing from any similar scenes elsewhere. 
Perhaps the effect is further heightened by the 
singular transparency of the atmosphere ; and the 
indescribable blueness of the vault which we al- 
ways see overarching the chasm above. With 

L 
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a less prodigal shower of light and colour from 
the sky there would be the danger of a too great 
predominance of gloom *. 

The other fine circumstance in Madeira scenery 
is the sea. The whole coast of the island presents 
a lange of cli£Gi or headlands, varying in its alti< 
jbude Aom two hundred feet to nearly two thou- 
••MmI. They are for the most part of a dark/um< 
b^red, Tolcanic aspect ; and on the north — where 
the mountains lise almost imnxediately from the 
]beach» and the forests are at hand in the full 
ipread of their aboriginal shade — the prospect dis- 
iBloses a succession of cliff and chasm which, in 
the grandeur of their character, form no unfitting 
Ibarrier to the magnificent waste of waters that 
breaks beneath them. 

The indigenous wood is all of the evergreen 
kind, andj except the chesnuts, there is little other. 
Whep first discovered, the island, it is said, was 
one forest; at present the southern aspect of the 



* As it by one has, perhaps, more than enough of that impres- 
itoo in tlic endosure of these abysses; which, it may be further 
obsetred, are apt to be too likLe one another ; and this uniformity of 
aspect at length begets a sense of monotony. The objection, how- 
ever, does not apply to the finest of the valleys. Those of Porto- 
Cnu ; of the Serra d' Agoa ; of St Vicente ; above all, the Curral 
and the Meyo-metade, are as different from each other an they are 
from every thing else. 
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.0 ravines on the 

11 shade, and, from 

1 the cUmate on that 

. is there the most lux- 

. i 3Iadeira did not strike me 
ji of our garden flowers than I 
.- respect these mountains are not 
liC heaths of Poitugal. But if not 
filial productions, the soil and clime 
liy favourable to the naturalization of 
all countries. The quintas of the English 
. nts^ in particular, are full of these beautiful 
.Liers, who seem to make themselves at home 
. lIic gardens of our countrymen, as readily and 
J cifectly as strangers of another kind do in their 
aouses. There are few even of tropical fruits or 
flowers that may not be made to flourish on the 
lower slopes of the mountains ; and, as we ascend, 
the temperature becomes almost equally suited 
for the produce of our own parterres and orchards. 
Thus the Deanery garden near Funchal produces 
excellent ananas and custard apples ; that of the 
Jardim, under the Curral, sends us the common 
apple in equal ]^rfection ; and higher up the moun- 
tains abound in the delicious wild strawberry, the 
r^ale of which at breakfast really formed one of 
my regrets on leaving the island. 

l2 





186 • ^T. ankb'«. 

ffltfiDt obaraoter fjrwi My I bftd imn^"'-^ mi 
Bohftn^ md the surface m lev^), tb^t a #tag^r 
ssoith might be dri¥eii aloag it without difficuity^ 

* Tht Ribeiro of St George^miaeDs^ly d^p 
and preeipitoa»^^-« twUou^, toU^oiQ d^^^ci^t mi 
aJBMiit* wkh Utde to amuse on the vrnj. On 
geniiog the summit on the other side yoi| get a 
very fine view of the upper pert of Hie vid}ey, 
wi^ it seam to braneb* or rather root <m( m 
eevieml'Otb^ farinee that run high up Awcmg the 
w w iib tai a fi and foieete above* Tim laod^cape is 
OK of great magoitioenee^ with 4 character of 
g}oom» that was farther aggraFatf^ by ^ k>wer^ 
iog Ueckneae of the eveniug. 

From hence io &U Anne's ive pees pver m el^ 
fttted plain like that of St, (SefH^, b^t richly 
caltivated with oom end fia4:« oyer wbieh sjipetches 
At vine trained upon cbesnute ; the i^d rm» be- 
tween^ unlimited by a hedge or endosure of any 
kind ; so that you seem to be tcaviQi^sn^ .a sort of 
Pajfs de Cocagne^ where CQfn find wm^ ^pping fi)$e 
on all eides^ ib» fmits of tibe upbpjogbt Jiheri^ty of 
juuture* 

Halted for the night at the Ijueim of tb^ Qapit^ta- 
Mor. It is new and handsome, a9d hei^g situal^ 
the verge ^ the cliff comvp^a^ds a ^ yiew 

* See *' Views in the Madeira^." > 
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of ilie ^ibft> 'tmkhx FoAa fianto^ in ibe> difltmoa^ 
Tbe fliftsterirtiB it £unchal, tad we found dhe«fo 
rants itt tears &r the deatk of. their joustness^i^ 
news of whish had jiMt;amFGid« ThiB.«orti?bf 
upupaiAfvfith die weal end ivoe of Afac^r nastihft 
is common with the Poituguese ; servants ^ jlfH^ 
gives ft pleasant idea of theiooting on whic|i.(dH)gF 
are hdd in the family. ; y to , 

April 22. — Up foefon three-*Hleoeii9d fby .tifo. 
moon, whose light ive mistook for day*l»eak. - Bf^ 
four o'clock weai^e off on our expedition rfinrfiiiHii 
Ruivo. The moon gives us our only light. OYUh 
head the sky is elear ; but the Biountains to which 
wie aiB tencfing seem enveloped in aaist and raiok' 
However we still hold tm our course for tim Eeak; 
though not ivithout soone consciousness of iim 
absurdity of snch a project ; as it iis quite certain 
that we shaM see nothing, and equally jso thsA me 
shall get wiell drenched for oar pains. 

Day breaks over the sea behind ; and the oul^ 
4ine of Porto Santo ^hews well against the iUumiiiod 
lioiizon« The road, at first good, becomes vile 4 
«nd 'tbe worse for the rain, which has made ihe 
ascent so slippery that .our beasts with difioubby 
keep their footing. We see littk to intdTeat in 9, 
picturesque point of view at any lime, jand thfil; 
little became less, or rather nothing, m we sget 
into the nnst and mizzle. 
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•• Thfe road an* the >8«reather grow worse at'tvery 
Mj^\ tkid aMr sbmelioim c^^^ml^Tbfi^fe^tSil 
iMPeJtjpostire 6ne oF olit e6bipaii{d&^lA;& 'tHts^tlielc^ 
tS^fifbp Ihoi^ • S^ 'icAd T howeVer istiU ^\iA tip till 
%fo ^y^i tb tofi^ steep grotmd co4et^d w}fli rocKy 
iti,^ 696if ift^ich our animals can find no 
toBiiKgtfide no way ; and%6fH of ttietn 
lim^ li^tiiiMe^eir intention oif gotti^ nb far- 
tter/^'Tti(iBrVi52f'& now heavier thaii eyer/md we 
mat fength ftiin tb retarn ; being then^ ais weliave 
«iiice learnt, about half an hour's distance frOm 
thd'tkiminit; 

../^'At'nb great distance below we found Mr. F. and 
im barroqiieroB stowed in a deserted cabin^ the 
lUBp^ and windowed raggedness of which but ill 
sheltered them from the pelting of the 'storm. 
They had kindled a fire in the midst, round which 
we all sat cowering ; shutting out the rain as well 
as we could by cloaks and horse-cloths ; but very 
imperfectly ; and annoyed yet more firom the smoke 
within than the storm without. There was, how- 
erer, a novelty and excitement in the scene that 
made us tolerably independent of such i^conve- 
niences. We contrived to make tea and bbil some 
eggs ; and enjoyed our breakfast as people may be 
supposed to do who have been out some five 
or six hoursi scrambling up a mountain* 
The rain abates. We descend a great part of 
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^^^, wychJs.here.jnot high, :w^ 1^9^ 
^^s^j^ into thjB ravines wliicJ^, froi?i, tl^^rfff^ 
ii;^)^if^|)^ 4e^uch into tbei Meyo-^iiEitade^^i^i]!^ 
'Vf p wjn4 ^]^^. P^^ ^^ three of these ; distinguiiihr 
e4 e^ Jb; some picturesque cbcgrac|te|ristic,-7^ 
^jtar^^t ,^b(>vf) or its bridge below^ fl)^,w^ ^^?^ 
tJw^bojttpp^^ofthegieatra^^^ /' , ^^,^^ 

I had expected a fine view from this spot, lp9lf «* 
ipg up through the wooded cliffs to the..xciopi^in«* 
p^ks al)0ve. But we see nothing here ; it is«o^ 
after we have awhile ascended the road on .the 
otbe^,side» tliat in turning a kind of elbow in tl^ 
l^pck. ^e^ suddenly come in sight of the hea.d jc^ 
the y^fy ; cmd behold^ what I am inclineci ^1^ 
think, the fipest scene in the island — this too, both 
as respects ^l^yatipn and the disposition of objects 
forming the ^re-ground, is the best point to vi|y 
it-rr£tnd out of the elements of mouutain and 
forest-^rocK and ravine, with a blue torrent raging 
along the bottom. Salvator himself could not have 
formed a grander combmation. 

From hence home our route was of course the 
same with thajt which has already been described 
^twice. But 1 was not porry to pass it again. The 
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Ribeiro Frio, without the grandeur — the gloom — 
the immeasurable depth — the impenetrable forest 
of the Meyo-metade, has something of a gentler 
and lighter wildness, upon which we not unwil« 
liDgly dwell after escaping from the more imposing 
nigfit of the former. 

l*be eveiiing was fine, and descending the south- 
em side of the mountains we seemed to get into a 
different climate from that which we had been ac- 
C9i»tomed to for some days past. I hailed Funchal 
with that sense of reviving cheerfulness with which 
l.have always approached it after an absence — 
though tinged with something of melancholy on 
this occasion, from the reflection that I was thus 
nturning to it for the last time. 

Three days after we sailed. 
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not to be too early in returning to England, as it is 
known that in May we often have the kind of wea- 
ther most trying to a delicate chest. Medical men 
there (and I believe the opinion is .that of the best 
informed of their brethren at home>) say, that it is 
in every point of view worth while to spend a sum- 
mer as well as a winter in the island. In the win- 
ter they insist that you rather avoid the injury of 
a worse climate, than derive any positive improve- 
ment ; and that it is the genial warmth of summer 
only, that heah and strengthens the affected viscus. 
On this principle some even advise a winter in the 
West Indies to be succeeded by a summer at Ma- 
deira*. 

Visitors find very tolerable accommodation. 
There are boarding-houses for single men, and 
families may hire residences, sufficiently comfort- 
able, for this country at least, where the climate 
makes one very independent of a large portion of 
those appliances which in England we should con- 
sider, indispensable. The chief plague of house- 
keeping at Madeira arises from the necessity of 

* We may remark the change in this, as in so many other medical 
aphorisms. Dr. Gourlay, I obflerve, no longer ago than 1810, 
quotes th^ dictum of CuUent " that it is as pemidous for phthidlail 
patients to pass the summer in a very warm climate, such as Ma- 
deira, as to remain in England in winter."— P. 93. As SganartUe 
sayM, ** Ncms avons chang£ tout cela." 
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Every gazetteer can no doubt give the latitude, 
longitude^ length, breadth, and population of the 
island. Of the general face of the country the 
preceding pages will, I hope, have afforded some 
notion. It may be shortly described as one mass 
of mountain, rising to the highest summits in the 
ceotie— descending on the north to a range of 
lofty cUfis which confine the ocean — and to a lower 
and gentler character of coast on the south ; and 
riven throughout with deep ravines and valleys, 
mUctk radiate to the sea in all directions. 

' The cultivation is confined to the coast, or to 
the bottoms of some of the valleys ; and occupies 
altogether a very small proportion of the whole 
•ur&ce. Vines form the chief feature; for the 
com grown scarcely supplies a two month's con- 
sumption to the inhabitants «. 

' The towns and villages are invariably situated on 
the sea coast, and commonly at the outlet of a 
ravine, but wh^re the bottom is fertile and the 
surface permits, the cabins and quintas are often 
ocietttered up a considerable extent of the valley. 

It is in the u]^r and wilder windinga of these 

* The greater part is grown in the west of the island ; it consists 
of bearded wheat and barley. There are spots on AeSertas which 
vflfbrd a crop of rye, once in six or seven years ; the ground being 
Iprevioiisly manured by the burning of the underwood, which has 
been allowed to grow up in the interval. 
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lavines that the more striking features of the Ma- 
deira landscape arealmosi exdusively found. .The 
mountains aie steep and lofty, but so massed to- 
getber^tbttt they do not, excqpt in two or three 
inslanoes^ piesent that rariety of summit and out- 
ttie.whiciir£Qanft the chief eflbci of 8uch.nuige»; 
andijirwce it othecwise^ the narrowneaa^. thariilttid 
would not aUomr yon to get far enoogh off to tfdise 
them la the proper point of view. The same cir- 
cunoiBtanoe rather diooinishes the mterest of^tlle 
scenery in. another reqpect. . Ascending one tP4bt 
central ImghtSy the sea is often diseovered'^t no 
great distance on both sides ;- we'' thus see llie 
timits of the wilderness at (mce ; and this oNtp* 
like survey- of it necessarily disturbs that ittiimti 
of incessant intricacy and untrareUed extent, which 
we love to encourage in our mountain or forest^- 
{^rations. > 

^ Nothing of the kind can possibly be finer thdn 
the lavinea themsdves : the blackness ^ and prMr- 
piceof the diffs that enclose them^ and the dkdt 
laurel .'finests by which they are shadowed>.g>te 
them a ohiuracter peculiarly their own, and 4uite 
distinguishing from any similar scenes elsewhere. 
Perhaps the effect is further heightened by the 
singular transparency of the atmosphere ; and .th# 
indescribable biueness of the vault which w9 al- 
ways see overarching the chasm above. With 

L 
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nothing to be desired ; the grape is said to have 
come from Hockheim ; if so^ it has improved ex- 
traordinarily by emigration • 

All these wines are the produce of the south 
coast of the island. Those of the north are very 
inferior in quality, and are commonly remarkable 
for an acidulation, which, with their general poor- 
ness of flavour, makes them any thing but agree- 
able. Now and then I have met with a better 
specimen, particularly in the Porto Cruz vintage ; 
a light acidulous wine, by no means unpleasant, 
though very unlike one's ordinary notion of Ma- 
deira. 

* The prices of all these wines is much the same, being nearly 
double that of the ordinary dry Madeira. The Bual, I believe, is 
•omewhat dearer ; jthough it possesses no peculiar merit to justify 
the difference. 



XVI. 

PQETUOUESE OF MADEIRA — MANNERS-^DOMBSTIC LIFE — SOCIETY 
— ^PROPERTY — LEASES — EDUCATION— LITERATURE— PEASANTRY 
— BEGGARS — CLERGY — CONSTITUTION. 

We saw much less of the Portuguese at Madeira 
than we could have wished. The English circle 
is so large as to be in a great measure independent 
of the natives^ with whom it mixes very little ; 
and this applies, of course, much more strongly to 
the visitors, who are commonly ignorant of the 
Portuguese language; a circumstance that in a 
great measure disqualifies one from getting any 
certain or satisfactory information respecting the 
people. Of the men several speak English, and 
others French, but not by any means so universally 
as might be expected. The ladies are all, with a 
few exceptions, ignorant of any language but their 

own. 

What we did see of the Portuguese, however, 
was much in their favour. They seem a very 
good-natured and obliging folk, that is, for ordi- 
nary purposes ; and at any rate are invariably 
civil. The people of the lowest order practise 
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habitually towards each other a refinement of cour- 
tesy, which in England persons much their betters 
do not trouble themselves to observe ; and they do 
it, too, with an ease and grace of manner which 
marks it to be native in their constitution. 

As for the general tone of their morality I know 
little, that is, little of my own knowledge, or so cer- 
tainly, as would justify one's speaking positively 
on the subject either way. Conjugal fidelity, I 
believe, is uot the kind of self-denial on which 
people in these countries chiefly value themselves ; 
and the Madeirenses probably form no exception 
to the rule. In the annual returns of births in the 
parish of the Cathedral, the number of children 
eapostos, que n&o se sabe quem 900 seus pays generally 
nearly equals and sometimes exceeds that of those 
bom de legUimo mairimonio. This relaxation is not 
* confined to the town; or to the upper orders. A lady, 
living in one of the most populous villages near Fua* 
chal, told a friend of mine that she did not believe 
that a single woman, meaning of the peasantry, in 
her parish lived with her husband. Very consi- 
derable allowance, I hope, must be made for the 
roundness of this statement ; but if it be anything 
near true, it presents a strange picture of manners^ 
— and such as one would hardly think the existence 
of compatible with the fulfilment of the general pur- 
poses of society. With us, there is no doubt such 
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a corruption would lead to the most frightful dis- 
orders-^whereas here things seem to go on much 
as elsewhere — external decency is always con- 
sulted ; more uniformly perhaps than in countries 
of stricter practice ; and what is more ine[xplicable, 
the domestic affections do not seem to suffer 
essentially from a perversion which one would 
think must have poisoned the sentiment in its 
source. 

In other respects, too, they seem to have much 
of the good and the evil of the nations of southern 
latitudes: a certain complectional susceptibility 
lliat receives impressions easily, and loses them as 
quickly : people of this temperament act more 
from impulse than duty-^are too exclusively af- 
fected by the sense of what is present to be very 
much alive to the recollection of the past^ They 
have often much kindliness of feeling as well a^ 
manner, and are ready enough to act upon that 
feeling as long as the excitement remains; but 
that is too commonly of a short duration, and 
when it fails, one can depend littie upon their mere 
good-will, or even their sense of gratitude. 

So^lething of a similar mobility is observable in 
their intellect — ^they are quick, lively, and intelli- 
gent^ qualities which it is impossible not but to be 
struck with> even in the most uneducated classes. 
The common people catch your meaning through all 
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the obscurity and perversion of a broken idiom^ 
with almost intuitive quickness and precision ; 
and form in this respect a remarkable contrast 
to our own peasantry, the dullest perhaps of 
any ; and who, from the vacant stare with which 
they receive your questions, and the repetition 
they compel you to make of them, one would 
sometimes fancy do not understand their own lan- 
guage. Tet all this vivacity of apprehension avails 
them little in cases where continued or persevering 
application of the faculties, whether of body or 
mind, is called for. In this respect the natural 
indolence and impatience of their disposition is 
insuperable — ^nothing but the urgency of the mo- 
ment will compel them to the exercise either of 
thought or action ; and they seem nearly incapa- 
ble of exertion with a view to distant or contingent 
exigencies. 

The trade of the island is almost wholly with 
England, and in the hands of English mercl^ants. 
Judging, indeed, by the vessels that come into the 
harbour, it is difficult not to fancy oneself in an 
English sea-port ; so seldom do you see the flag of 
any other nation, or even a Portuguese vessel, 
except the little yachts that run between the island 
and St. Ubes. There are, therefore, few Portu- 
guese meirchants of importance, and the society in 
Funchal consists entirely of the landed proprietary. 
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fidalg06, ud nuMTgadoB^ among whom the greater 
part of the aorfaoe of the iriand is dintributed. 
The estates are for the most part tied up in strict 
entail, aad in many instances remain in the de- 
scendants of ihe original grantees. Some are Tery 
large, and of omsiderahle rerenne. Thos one 
gaitltasan is said to possess not less than forty 
t^' these entailed properties, and his (ottaiah is 
▼arioudy estimated at fifte^, twenty, or twenly- 
fiye thousand a year. This, however, is by much 
the largest ; we heard of no other propoiy in the 
idand the annual rental of which amounted to five 
thousand a year. . . . j 

' The system of perpetual entail is here as else- 
where productiye of every kind of inconvenience 
and hardship— political, economical, and domestic*. 
Formerly there was no limit to the institution of 
diem; and some of the moi^ados, thus inalien- 
aUy bound up, do not produce ten dollars a year. 
This evil of the Portuguese law, among others; at^ 
tiacted the attention of Pombal, who checked it» 
for the future at least, by an ordinance forbidding 
the ttitail of any estate of less than a certain 
value; and moreover rendering the execution of 
such a dispositi(m a matter of more difficulty than 
before, by the ezpences to be incurred, and the for- 
maUties to be gone through, previous to its regis- 
tration. •. 

M 
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The cultivation of the laud is universally carried 
Qn by the Metayer system ; a division of the pro- 
(iuce between the fanner and the landlord. I sup- 
po^e» however^ the proportion of this division can- 
no^ be universally the same^ but must vary accord- 
ing to the fertiUty of the soiU or the difference 
between the nett and the gross produce ; ip which 
case the cultivator pays a rent^ with no other dif- 
ference from that paid by an English tenant^ ex- 
)»pt that it is given in kind. 

Leases are not usually granted ; but the tenant^ 
upon ejectment, has a right to be repaid for what* 
ever outlay of capital he may have made upon the 
estate. In some cases, such as that of houses 
occupied by English merchants, the improve- 
ments have been so considerable as to make it im- 
possible the landlord should ever have an interest 
tp reimburse the ctxpence of them : and the tenant 
has consequently as secui'e a possession of the 
property as though the fee-sin^ple were vested in 
himself. 

There is no Utemture ; and, I fear, not much in- 
formation or education among the Portuguese of 
Madeira ; that is, speaking generally ; for indivi- 
dual exceptions have occurred to n^y own kno>¥- 
ledge. Funchal does not even possess a book- 
s^Ui^'s shop ; and, probably, very few books. Se- 
veral of the men have travelled, and speak French 



w Pf}g)isb ; an4lfe^%s ?M^ per^t}y intelligent %^ 
wf^4nfon|[^«l 2 tb« smt m^^ of CQur$e, Jiaire nojk 
1^94 ^his ^4^9^^fl ; ^Pd pf ^bQ ladie^t in parti/our 
1^» v^y f(^Wit I b^vQ> b^y^ thougbjb it uec^s38^7 
to ovtarl^y ^^ir native ^ttra,cti9ns by tbc wppiP€l?«f 
gatofy xa^fit^ of w^ W!) call i^ccprnplishnient^ ^* 
I?! Wftifi* is piE|?haps tbe oii|y Qfiei whi^h ip gene^ftr 
cu^tiyat^. | 4o not bialieve th^t they ^re of^^ 
W^sipaJ, 

I have ^waya bet^ at a Ipsa tq i^nder^jtMd 
bqw they pa^ their t)me : thfi In^^ in part^qull^jur s 
for mere gossip is not commonly with t^m 49 
cpiupletp a resource as with the Uyelier sex. With- 
out politics or literatiure-r-not ^yen a ne^spapei^rrt 
witliqat bni^iness of any kind— rwithoi^t spQstiag» 
Of ridix^,^ or fanning, or a tbeatre-rbow they bum* 
i^e to get through the Uy^Jopg day, is to ^^ y^ 
a mysteiy. But I ^japposci ^h§re 1^ a spirt of e§l^t 
adjusting principle (vulgarly called habit) by wh|ob 
the min4 a4^ptsi itself tp tbe at|9aQspb.e?e \^ \vbich 
it liyes^ and regulfttes i<K appeteppy of stimulus^bf 
tb^ supply to wbieb it b^ heea accvistpmiBd^ 

?^.sid0^^ tb^ g^at r^soijTC^ hevp, 9>fi every wbw 

^ Of oeiffsg the#^ lertf ifiany, and some yery dtstkiguiaiied ezee^ 
dons to 4II tlnfli At 9pe p^iio^ 4wing tb« yvt, ^bep 6ffm the ^s* 
aggerated piicf of d^efr winesi the reyeifues of th^ jgropr^tprs ^ere 
prpportionably increased, i^any fiunilies evince^ a praiseworpiy de- 
nre to give their children every advantage of this kind, by sending 
them to England fet education* 

M 2 
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else^ is, no doubt, their own families^ A man with 
a wife and children has his world within doors, 
and cominonly comes to take Utile interest in that 
which lies without, except as respects their welfare. 
And possibly they who care less about their own 
wives, still concern themselves in some sort for 
those of their neighbours: — then they commonly 
meet at each others houses in the evening, when 
there is dancing for the young, and cards for the 
elders; so that, after all, their mode and degree of 
ennui is not very different from that of the idle 
elsewhere. 

From the narrowness of their circle, and the ha- 
Irit which they have of intermarrying with each 
other, they all become not merely intimate, but re- 
lated: this circumstance naturally renders more 
easy their way of living together, and heightens 
the interest which they mutually feel in each 
others concerns. 

Of the habits of the other classes there is still 
less to say. Idleness is the proper mother of ca- 
price and whim ; but the necessity of giving one's 
daily labour for one's daily bread, begets a considera> 
ble uniformity in the mode of life among the work- 
ing classes of the community in all countries. 

A stranger — an Englishman in particular — ^is 
struck with the careless indifference which the 
tradesmen manifest towards their customers. Your 
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tailorixshoemftkef will hardly^ come to your house 
for ka ^der ; and in their shops the tradesmen 
medxifest no eagevtiess or anxiety to propitiate your 
purchase ; and are evidently as far as possible ftom 
fancying^ that in supplying yoursdf at a reasonable 
price with a commodity which you want, you con« 
for any favour upon the seller. Nor, indeed, is 
there any reason why they should so fancy ; but in 
En^and we are spoiled by the refined address and 
indefatigaUe empressement of the shopmen: a 
manner which is not exactly in the national cha- 
racter ; nor do I see to what peculiarity of circum- 
stances we are to attribute its furevalence among 
our tradesmen rather than those of any other 
nation. 

That there is not here the same distance oi 
manner between the higher and lower classes, or 
masters and servants, as in England, is not a 
peculiarity of Madeira; for this sort. of morgue 
aristocrcUique, as Buonaparte called it, (giving, 
however, too respectable an epithet t6 a feeling sa 
essentially coarse and narrow,) is our own exclu- 
sive distinctbn. 

The condition ot the Portuguese poor seems in 
general pretty good ; that is, comparatively, for it 
is every where bad enou^. But this climate 
hardly admits the degree of misery to which the 
destitute are exposed in our latitude. Nothing 
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era be more miserable than the little mud huts, 
wilhcmt windows or chimneys or flooring, in which 
the peasantry live ; but such a style of habita- 
tiea does not here inyolre the same discomfort 
that it would in England. The climate renders 
them in a great degree independent of sheltei'i 
eiccept for the purpose of sleeping under. For 
the same reasoti ihey require fire otily in cookiiig» 
rad are thus i^ebiired from the want firom which, 
j^rhaps, Qur oy^ poor stiffen the ttiost. In r^pett 
t» food there Meaifi no remarkable deficiency. 
n^y never ttete meait, indeed ; but fish of various 
l^nds, partieakrly the thunny, is abundant ; and, 
with yams — ^pumpkins — batsltas— chesnuts, and 
milho, or Indian com, they make messes equally 
intritive and savoury. 

Thore are very few beggar^^-profession^ly so, 
though all the poor children Seem to think they 
hare a ri^l to implore a Kttle gratttity^— j^ sUA 
mftik^^* fbr the sake of your salvation,^ as I ttnht^ 
hit^ it. This they often ask with an expreission of 
eotrntenanee so arch and Hght-hearted, that suffi- 
ciently propitiates the good-nature of thepass^ngei*, 
tfiottgh it extinguisli his oompassiofi. 

The ptaaant woaieB> as I have said, are hx 
tma weUrloohing ; they seem by no meani^ over- 
iftMttred by^ nature in thift point ; and their h^hM 
ef Hfr^ early mafriage, bard hibouf, and toMUM 
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ekpomxte to the snh^ are of course ill-odculated 
to promote the detelopemettt of whatever advan^ 
tageift they may have originally possessed. A 
iroman is a delicate plant, and in respect to per* 
donal ds mticii ^ mental accomplidhmettt is pectlli-" 
arly the (nreatute of care and cultivation. 

B^uty, howler, do^^ Mi sfppeat to be M 
edsentid to dttributef of the net, but that the Ma* 
deira tafnponitdsf ean mdtieige to do very welt 
withbut ii In spit^ of thef hardship df their mddt 

of life, I shcufld tdke$ them, judgftig by tb^ir ohfi-^ 
ri&rf stir aiid etpf^idh, to be ^ Ha^y racef. Thcf 
domi^c ^detidns, hn some f elatioihs at Iea(st, diiS 
MA ib have a dtronfg hold upoA th^^ ; and ii 2£ 
the indulgence of the^ which, after' f 4U^on, forms 
the great equalizer of htilnto hap|!>ineib(r 

The clergy are not numerous — not obtTuiiiV^ 
so at least — nor does one hear er see much of 
that iaacessant meddling and interference on their 
]^rt, ^hich is observable in sotne Cathdlic coun- 
tries — Portugal itself for example, where the as- 
cendency and sway of the church is much mora 
obvious*. 

On thk account, perhaps, it ii pttr&y, that there 

^ 'Tbere lire by no means mahy ^n&r^ t observed; lioh^ in tJ^^ 
fi^t^tit s^vie the^ Fraiidfscahs, and ^om the muster wbi'ch thtJsi^ 
miike in th^ i^rotessions die liumber of* tliem mu^t l>e unaOl. 6ir 
ttie setrtilars many sir^ well- informed, and* some even superior mett. 
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ki ao little diviakm of political opinion among 'the 
Bortugmg^ at Madeira. Tbey ar&neariyalleoft- 
HlhiitiDnfcdiBts, as it h oalled; the fidalgoa espe- 
cially; and.tiiere was ao strong an esq^resnon ^ 
t)MD^<q>hiioa on tins bead^ at die period of the 
fait of rthe Cortes, that the restored goyemnent 
Aought it proper to send oat a commission for the 
pnrpoae of lepressing, by exemplary seterities^ 
thas vBTohitmiaiy tendency among the people. 
This period of the constitution is still looked back 
to as one of general jubilee and holiday; thoug^ 
tbeir exaltation must have depended, as much as 
anj thing, I think, upon the triumph of the ab- 
stract principle ; as I really cannot see that the 
government interferes much with the habits or 
happiness of its subjects in this comer of its do^ 
minions *. 



-. * The pmtoit governor and oiptain-general (1826) Don Manuel 
d9 pQrtugi} e CMtro i* unifenally liked and respected, and hf ail 
dasaes, whetlier Eng&li or Portuguese. He Is a man of Y^ry lugii 
birth ; a brother of the Marquess of Valencia, whose fiunily is said 
to be of the same origin with the royal house itself, though I belieye 
they are not in the order of the succession to the throne. It is the 
ji^actice of tfie P^urtuguese government — a very absurd one — to 
change the governors of its settlements after every third year. When 
^^re left, the period of Don Manuel's administration had nearly expired, 
i|pd people looked forward with so much regret to his departure, that 
there was a purpose of petitioning the government at home for a pro- 
longation of his term. The salary is not high, but the Indirect 
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^¥Sff9f!^» iimfiywm¥^ iU> Axote soul to in- 
ter^ l^ pneh^itjBbange^ aqAl^Ul9« jre1u»«r/liR8 
^Mghi^>,tii» : Buyerioi^ .^m j UB^pitntr a£bididlilqriibi 
^j^^iom ^ ^.{K^^iilwr aaaeinlily aod^ptblical di»- 
cvgBiWf ii» n^t jgnwortby-^ -bti iwkmedjniong 
tii§^,fQ9iiIiar ndiMtages .of arfirte.^gofiBniniunt 
TIhb i49i>d8e9*three^4eptiti68ita<^Ooi^ A 
pc^p^i iQo^ WQ8 theo, for the finl time ottaUudied^ 
It;J^ fall^ with the coiMHttation itself^ mud the 
editCHT^ we hjsar^ was rewarded finr his palciotini^ 
by a voyage to Angcda. 

I have little more to add. We certaiidy spent 
our time very pleasantly at Madeira, and left it 
with regret. Indeed if a luxurious cUmate, mag- 
nificent scenery, and the most friendly and hospi-^ 
table set of people in the world can make a place 
agreeable, we had some reason for this feebng. 
Whether I should like to reside there altogether, 
ii^ (inother question. Experience, I beUeve, at 
length conTiDces all, what Horace told ns long 
dgo, that it does not matter, so much as. at first 



ni^atis 6f aequiiftig or extorting money, I believe, are considerable ; 
and eten tdtfain this limited term it has hitherto been usual with the 
goVeiliors to carrf "home a considerable sum of money* the earnings 
of these not very honourable dumgh admitted practices. It is not a 
little creditable to Don Manuel that, though of perfectly simple 
habits, he has not hitherto been supposed to have made a dollar by 
his administration. 
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we thought, \f here we live : — *' Calum non arumum 
mutant.** Yet if there be any one external cir- 
cumstance which, more than another, can be sup- 
posed to influence our well-being, it would be the 
sunshine of Madeira. To men of robuster JFrames 
of body or inind, or those under the constant ex- 
citement of business or ambition, such an item in 
ottt system of eudamomcs may seem ridiculous — 
others, but less happily employed or constituted, 
6Ati appreciate the importance of a warm, bright 
day, and know that nothing more sensibly lightens 
fke burden of being. 



PART II. 



REMARKS ON PORTUGAL. 
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VOYAGE— THE TAOtJS — BUENOB ATRES. 

There is always something very animating in the 
act and bustle of setting sail, whatever be our regret 
for what we come away from — even they who feel no 
other pleasant hour throughout the voyage, are not 
insensible of the exhilaration that attends the first. 
The good spirits, indeed; with which one goes on 
ship-boatd, in the deliberate expectation of a pe- 
riod of discomfort and suffering, such as would be 
considered a rare and serious calamity on shore, is 
rather unaccountable. Perhaps it is a provision 
■of our nature, to lessen the horror of a necessary 
evil, hke that which is traceable in other instances 
of analogous inteiference. The disgusts and pri- 
vations which attend a sea-life in general are such, 
that a service so important to the civilization of 
mankind, would not be performed so readily and 
cheaply as it is, did not in this case a kind of in- 
stinctive determination seem sometimes to super- 
sede the cooler comparison of advantages, upon 
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which we act in the selection of other departments 
of life. 

We had a large party of Portuguese passengers, 
some of them of high respectability; but^ from 
our monopoly of the cabin^ they were stowed un- 
comfortably enough. However, they were all 
uniformly well-mannered and obliging. Among 
them were three Senhoras, who never once emei^ed 
from the hold in the course of the voyage. We 
saw them for the first time in the Tagus^ on the 
day we kft the vessel — and were then in some 
degiee c(»isoled for this long economy of their 
presence. I am not of the opinion of those who 
say they never wish to have ladies on board ship ; 
ox^ the conUary, the complete inertness of being to 
which one is thus eondemned, is, I think, more 
than usually favourable for the enjoyment of fe- 
male societyr— spending whole hours, as one does, 
in mexe vacancy of thought, recUning on the deck, 
or leaning over the side of the vessel, the service of 
an agreeable woman, is very much the sort of em* 
ploymeQt and excitement which is wanted to fill 
one's mind and one's time. Under such circum- 
stances one might aknopt enjoy the appointment 
of CavaUer Sepvente in form ; and no doubt it is 
aminethipg «f the same indolence of being, and 
wafit pf c^t^eot to do or to think abont, in the man^ 
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ner of life of the Spaniards and Italians, which haa 
given rise to the office among the idlers of those 
people. To be sure, for any more serious homage, 
the incessant publicity and observatiop in which 
we live, would be just as inconvenient. 

The passage from Madeira to Lisbon is often 
made in less than a week — ours took three. It 
was not till the afternoon of the twentieth day that 
we descried the rock of Lisbon, a large mountain 
mass at the outlet of the Tagus ; and soon after, a 
considerable extent of thie coast of Portugal to tb^ 
porth came in sight ; generally of a broiji^n sua- 
burnt aspect, uninclosed, unwoodedr-the groi|nd 
rising considerably from the sea, but not moun- 
tainojus ; the outline being here ^nd there brp^^ 
by a conical hill of no remarkable altitude. It 
was dark before we entered the mouth of the T^r 
gus. A pilot came on board soon after, but wq 
had to wait for the marning tide to carry |i9 oyer 
the bar. 

Our first experiment of the climate of Portugal 
was not prepossessing in its favour. We were on 
deck soon after day-break— the wind was from the 
north, and at that time blew with a keenness morf 
bitter and searching than I think I ever rememn> 
beced to have felt before. We could scarcely 
keep our post above, where indeed there was not 
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much to detain us : a low sandy-looking shore lay 
on each side ; beyond, on the left, were the Cintra 
Hx>untain8, which we now perceived to be a con- 
tinuation of that of the rock of Lisbon. 

In less than half an hour I was upon deck 
again ; but the scene was already quite changed. 
We were then close under a small square Mocmsh- 
lebkiqg tower, standing on a point from the left 
%iank, and which, from its peculiar physiogmnny, 
I immediately recognized as old Belem. From 
hence we look up the river to Lisbon ; indeed 
we may be said to be already there. The north 
bank, which here rises considerably from the 
water, is scattered with that profusion of villages, 
or quintas, which marks the immediate contiguity 
of a great capital ; and these continually thicken, 
iSl, at the distance of two or three miles, they 
aggregate into the mass which we see covering the 
kill at the further reach of the river. Wh^re tliere 
are not buildings there is cultivation, but without 
enclosures and without wood ; the only treea are 
the oranges in the gardens of the country houses. 
' On the right bank, which is not distant, the 
ground rises somewhat steeply from the river into 
a series of low rounded hills, all of an equal height, 
and for the most part of a wild green character. 
Here and there a village, or knot of houses, is in- 
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terpoMi kt ^ holtows that sepai^te th^se emi- 
nenoes. * In front, the view u^ the Tag^, beyond 
the City, is obsttueted by a forest of Isiasts. 

At Belem w^ took boat for Lii^n; ^e wind 
was very fresh ^ and we ran up with incredible ra- 
pfdityv patitsmg ander the long ifange of palacdi, 
coiiv^nits, 'ial»d public establislnnentii, 'which liiie 
this shore «M the way, till we stopped a littk short 
of tiieMnty, at Buenos Ayies; a suburb 'sitdatcfd 
on the bank of the river, at the western extretaait^ 
of the capital. Here we landed, and crossing i 
dirty street or two, climbed a somewhat fatiguing 
ascent to Reeves's hotel. 

This is an English hotel, kept by an English- 
man (a very characteristic specimen) and used 
chiefly by his countrymen ; and in respect to com- 
fort and completeness of accommodation is really 
not unworthy of its class. Dr. Johnson, I think, 
promunces somewhere, that man has contrivied 
few greater luxuries than a good inn; a dictum, 
the* truth of which is seldom likely to come more 
honie to our conviction than after landing from a 
P(Mugiaese brig, 

MiMfeovef, we enjoy from hence a fine view, of 
whiit peihaps is best worth seeing at Lisbon — ^the 
beautiful Bay — ^its green waters dancing in the suur 
light, scattered with vessels of every kind, and as 
their colours tell us of eveiy nation, and traversed 

N 
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in all directions by the light feluccas that scud 
across as lightly and rapidly as an antelope over 
the desert. Among the shipping just opposite our 
windows are eminently distinguishable three Bri- 
tish men-of-war^ reposing proudly in the quiet of 
their own strength. 

It is indeed a splendid prospect^ and I never 
Open my window-shutters in a fine morning with- 
out being almost startled with the brilliancy of it. 
Perhaps it appears at that time to the best advan- 
tage« for as the sun gets high, the brightness 
almost approaches to glare. This last is an 
effect not so commonly produced in these cli- 
ikiates as might be imagined. We are more fre- 
quently troubled with it in England, where the 
Otdinary dullness of the medium destroys colour- 
ing, and diffuses an uniform haze over the face of 
things by no means pleasant to the organ. 

Besides the beauty of the view, the situation is 
in other respects excellent ; high and airy ; and, as 
far as our experience has gone, perfectly free from 
those annoyances which are supposed to be inse- 
parable from all parts of this capital. How Mr. 
Matthews was so fairly "stunk out,'* as he em- 
phatically says, of his residence here, we find it 
difficult to understand ; the imagination, which so 
often affects the sight, must in this case have 
minist^d to a less noble organ. 
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The only inconvenience about the place is its 
distance from Lisbon ; or from that part of it» at 
least, which includes all its resources of amuse- 
ment or business — so that we cannot get thither 
on any errand without sending for a horse or sege * ; 
for walking is too great an effort in this seven- 
hilled city, and on a pavement so little agreeable to 
the feet. A boat however will take us a good part 
of the way^ and forms the most economical mode 
of conveyance. 

* These iege$ are the only kind of vehicle of pleasure used in 
Lisbon. We saw none but the royal family in close carriages. 
They are cabriolets after the old style, with windows at the idde and 
leathern curtains in front, an^ as we found, perfectly competent U 
exclude the heaviest rain. They are drawn by two horses^ on oiM 
of which rides the postillion. 

The best mode of getting about the city is on horseback. Very 
good horses are to be hired-^but it is as well to go one self to the 
stables to make a selection, otherwise they win often mount one im- 
comfortably enough. I had latteriy a remarkably 6ne animal { and 
caparisonedi too, in the most imposing style. They are invariably 
entire ; but for the most part very manageable. 
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THE CITY — PALACES — CHURCHES. 

Few capitals have been more abused by travellers 
than Lisbon. It is^ I dare say^ in some measure 
owing to the prepossessions thus created^ that it 
has struck us so favourably. The place, indeed^ 
has faults enough of every kind ; but, judging by 
the general effect, it is surely a splendid city. The 
houses are commonly large, lofty, massive ; built of 
a fine freestone, which, blanching in the southern 
sun, preserves for the most part its original white- 
ness. The streets in all the better parts of the 
town are quite as wide as proportion requires, or 
even as is at all desirable in this climate. One 
quarter of the city indeed is eminently beautiful — t 
mean that covering the hill to the west of the 
Pra§o de Commercio. It is situated very high — 
the streets broad, airy, and regular ; and composed 
of the splendid houses of the nobility and richest 
merchants — and through the end of each you com- 
monly enjoy z, beautiful glimpse of the bay and 
shipping. 
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There are not many squares — that of the Rocio 
and the Pra§o de Commercio are the only ones of 
considemble size. This last is sometimes called 
the Terreiro do Pa§o ; being the site of the old 
royal palace which was destroyed by the earth- 
quake. It opens upon the river, from which therq 
is a spacious landing place of uncommon elegance^ 
Its buildings are regular, with piazzas beneath, 
and contain the custom-house and many of the 
public offices ; but the architecture otherwise is not 
happy, and if I wished to take a stranger to the 
most striking point of Lisbon, it would not be to 
the Prago de Commercio. ! 

The equestrian statue of Kii^ Joseph, PombaFs 
master, stands in the centre of this Pra^o. I do 
not much like it. The dress is theatrical— the 
attitude so too — the horse heavy — some clumsy 
allegorical figures, with an horse and an elephant, 
encumber the pedestal. i 

For a metropolis of such extent and wealth, there 
are remarkably few public buildings in Lisbon — 
few at least in which any attempt is made at archi- 
tectural effect. The oidy royal habitation, Bem- 
posta, has more the look of a conimon barrack than 
of a palace ; and the cathedral, which is Gothic, is 
scarcely equal in extent or dignity to some of our 
ordinary parish churches. 

After the earthquake a new palace^ called the 
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Ajuda, was begun, about two miles out of town, 
above Belem; a part of the neighbourhood which 
had been least affected by the shock. Only 
two sides of the quadrangle — the E. and the S. 
are as yet built ; they have no particular merit of 
ifyle ; but when finished, the whole will no doubt 
form an imposing mass. What it chiefiy wants 
id spaee around^ wlierewith to form gardens and 
grounds in some degree befitting the extent and 
splendour of the edifice. At present, the Ajuda 
has not a feot of inelosure beyond its own wajk. 
The situation is very high and conspicuous, on a 
brown arid soil, littered with the stragghng houses 
cf the suburb ; and its white fronts s^m to broil 
in the wm, unrelieved by a'singte tree or patch of 
¥eidure in the neighbourhood. Nor does it appear 
lliat there will ever be the means of remedying 
this 4^ienoy. The streets of the suburbs ap- 
proach at no great distance, and high roads run 
dose to it on all sides. In this respect it seems to 
me an abode as little inviting as any of the kind I 
lemember* 

The churches in Lisbon are very numerous, but 
iiaey darssot much ^d to its taLtemal splendour. 
Few of "Aem have towers dr steeples^— an ap|>end- 
age which, though in a Grecian building it some- 
times deforms the proportions of it, always tells 
well, in Vfkvi tio doubt is its appropriate and spe- 
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cific purpose, the distant prospect of the city. 
Moreover, like most modern churches abroad, they 
are seldom insulated fron;i the rest of the street. 
In this way all the proportion of the building is 
lost externally ; and there is no room for architec- 
tural skill, except on the front, which,, shouldered 
as it is on both sides by ordinary houses, does not 
afford a favourable field for such display. 

It is to the interior of these buildings that atten- 
tion has been almost exclusively devoted. In this 
Fespect nearly all the churches of lisboiv are re- 
spectable, and many of them approach to splendour. 
The shape is commonly the sai^e, ap oblong with 
an arched ceiling; apd as these temples are used 
for worship, and not the bearing of the word, it 
has not been necessary to sacrifice the proportion 
or perspective of the area to any solicitude respect- 
ing the conveyance of sound. 

Some of the churches are very large. That of 
St. Vicente de Fora is of cathedral dimensions, 
and with its convent, forms aa immense establish* 
ment. Most of the princes of the house of Bra- 
ganza have been buried here — among the jest the 
late King, (John VI.) who was a few weeks back 
gathered to his fathers. 

The church and convent of the Corapao de «7e- 
$us, was built by poor Queen Maria I., as a fitting 
shrine for the * Heart of Jesus' — by which is meant 
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not any mystic or metaphor ic allusion^ but the 
material heart of our Lord, of which she fancied 
that she had, somehow or other, come into the ac- 
tual possession of. It is but justice to the Catho- 
lic church to say, that the Pope manifested every 
kind of reluctance to give sanction to this craziness 
of the Queen, by authorising the foundation of the 
new convent. 

The church is not large ; it is >n the form of a 
cross, surmounted by a dome, the effect of which 
18 always good ; otherwise the style of the archi- 
tecture is poor enough, and, internally, the area 
seems to want light. The Queen herself lies 
buried by the side of the high altar. There is 
no doubt that her religious terrors contributed 
chiefly to her disorder, — an unusual result in a 
sovereign, whose spiritual counsellors are seldom 
disposed to sharpen the asperities of devotion^ or 
HnnecessarUy to disquiet the consciences of their 
august penitents; except where the correction of 
h^esy is concerned. 

In the church of St. Roque is a chapel, dedi- 
eated to St. John Baptist, which, for the extra- 
ordinary richness of its decoration, is considered as 
one of the wonders of Lisbon. John V. spent an 
eiiormous sum in garnishing this little cell with 
every kind of precious marble, jasper, porphyry, 
lapiB lazuli, and verdiB antique ; and certainly never 
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was money worse spent, for the effect is by no 
means of coiTesponding impressiveness. What 
the chapel is really remarkable for, are three pic- 
tures of exquisite form and colourings and which 
it is not until we have mounted a ladder^ and 
applied the eye close to the work, that we can 
believe to be of Mosaic. And yet, when we see 
them again from below, it is still difficult not to 
think them paintings — so soft is the outline — so 
rich and warm the colouring — so delicate the gra- 
dations of the tints and shades. I had no concep- 
tion of the perfection to which this kind of work 
can be brought. The finest of these pictures is 
that of the Annunciation, which, from the air 
of the figures, I should fancy to be after Guido ; 
but the tone of colouring is much warmer than that 
master was wont to indulge in. 

The Patriarchal Church is another of John V.'s 
foundations, and is fitted up in a similar style of 
luxury. The altars are in a blaze with gems and 
gold. The building itself is small and no other- 
wise stiiking; this surprised us, considering the 
splendour of the establishment in other respects, 
which, it is known is a precise fac-simile of the 
Papal Court at Rome. We saw the whole chapter 
one day in full costume. His Eminence the Pa- 
triarch sat by the altar in the exact attire of the 
Pope ; while deacons and ^ub-deacons arranged oq 
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each side, wore the purple and crimson of the car- 
dinals and prelates of the holy college. 

The new Patriarch is known to be a man of 
tense and moderation, and moreover is universally 
beloved by the people. The appointment of such 
a man at this time does credit to the good sense of 
the government. 

In genera], the style of ornament in the churches 
is sufficiently judicious ; rich without being gaudy 
or flaunting. Nevertheless I could dispense with 
much of the finery, and, as a matter of taste, 
inerely» prefer the matronly simpUcity and neat- 
ness of the dowager Mrs. Bull. Besides, it is not 
as seen in capitals, and in her court attire, that 
we can properly appreciate this disposition to over- 
dress in the scarlet lady. In cases, which are 
nineteen out of twenty in the whole, where there 
are not the means of supplying her toilette with 
substantial splendour, the attempt to trick her out 
in tinsel and trumpery, has the most paltry effect 
possible. 

As for the ritual itself, the dramatic part of it 
lias ijiever much struck me. No doubt it makes 
lis impression on the people. The worst of these 
mummeries, whether well or ill managed, is their 
probable operation on the minds and feelings of 
the clergy themselves. They, at least, cannot feel 
the pnsHge of their own representations ; nor ^o I 
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under8t;^nd how the habit of these peiformances 
can be otherwise than injurious to that simplicity 
and sincerity of feeling, which^ unless it accompany 
the exercise of the apostolic functions, it is not 
lit^ely to work, to the blessing either of him that 
ministers, or of those to whom he ministers. 

There are commonly paintings in the churches, 
which are often of respectable execution, but ap- 
parently none by masters. The best, I think, are in 
those of N. S. do Loretto and of St. Domingo. This 
last church, upon the whole, always struck me as 
the handsomest in Lisbon. 

It is remarkable that Lisbon, the capital of a 
Catholic country, and which ranks in extent and 
wealth as the fourth or fifth in Europe, hardly 
possesses a single fine picture *. Nor am I aware 
that Portugal has ever produced a painter of emi- 
nence. In this respect she foims a striking con- 
trast to her neighbour. Spain has been peculiarly 
fertile in artists ; and perhaps may rank, on that 
ground, next after Italy and the Low Countries. 
And beside the productions of her own school, the 

* The English ambassador has some half a dosen at his hotel, 
but as belongiDg to a foreigner, they do not form an exception to 
the remark. One of these, a Flight into Egypt, was formerly 
in the Louvre. Mrs. Baillle, I observe, too, speaks of some good 
paintings in the possession of the Countess d'Anadia. 
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palaces of Spain are very rich in the finest pictures 
of the Italian masters. Its utter deficiency on this 
point is some deduction of the interest which one 
takes in Lisbon. A palace without pictures, or a 
capital without galleries, public or private, disap- 
points one. 



III. 



CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION — NOSSA 8ENB0RA DA BARRACAN- 
ENGLISH CHAPEL AND BURYING GROUND. 

To-day, May 25, was the Corpus Dei Procession. 
We were at the pains to go and see it, and in 
consequence spent a yeiy tiresome morning. 
There is a sort of infatuation which takes people 
to look at these things, in spite of their invariable 
experience of the dulness of them. In this case^ 
however, our badauderie was the more excusablci 
as the exhibition is admitted to be the most strik- 
ing of its kind, or indeed of any kind, that Lisbon 
presents in the course of the year. It takes place 
in the Rocio ; the walls of the square looked very 
gay ; the windows were all hung with tapestry, 
and filled with fair gazers. I suppose we saw all 
the beauty and fashion of the capital, and in their 
gayest attire ; for the occasion, they say, is the 
one in which the ladies make the most elaborate 
display of dress. But in this part of the spec- 
tacle, our expectations were a little disappointed. 
The general mourning, of course, rather interfered 
with the gaiety of the scene ; and I know not 
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why, but the effect of a crowd, is always un- 
favourable to individual beauty. In looking 
upon many faces together, we are seldom much 
struck with any particular one. Perhaps it is 
that in the cursory view which we take of a mul- 
titude, the eye catches only the general irregula- 
rity of outline and feature ; and has not leisure 
to dwell upon the charms of expression or of indi- 
vidual character, which, after all, make the chief 
interest of a face. 

It was, as usual, a kind of field-day with the 
clergy. All the friars and priests of Lisbon filed 
beneath us, " black, white^ and grey, with all their 
trumpery." In general, their appearance confirmed 
the remark which we had made before, both here 
and at Madeira, that the clergy in these countries, 
as compared with the rest of the population, are 
ft superior class of men, both in person and ex- 
pression. In this procession they were followed 
by the knights of the order of Christ : a string of 
the first fidalgos in the full decoration of their 
orders and uniforms ; and certainly the compari- 
son was not to the disadvantage of the firiars. 
The oostume of these last, however, is by much 
due most becoming, particularly for old or infirm 
persons. 

The new patriarch, with the host, closed the 
march; of course every body knelt as the host 
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passed. The doctrine of the real presence, when 
once believed, must no doubt give a peculiar inte*- 
rest and sanction, as it were, to all the ritual of 
the Romish church. But it is a stYabge arti- 
cle of faith — and one which it is difficult not 
only to believe, but even to comprehend or con- 
ceive the order or connection of ideas in the mind 
that does believe it. Perhaps if human ingenuity 
were tasked to concoct a dogma which should try 
to the utmost the acquiescence of the human mind, 
it could scarcely produce any thing involving more 
complicate contradiction, or more directly repu^ 
nant even to the evidence of our senses. Yet it 
was unhesitatingly admitted by such men as Fene- 
lon and Pascal, and is still a fundamental article 
in the creed of the greater part of Christendom : 
facts, which of themselves form a considerable pre- 
sumption how much in our convictions, on these 
subjects, predominates the operation of that sort of 
intellectual instinct which distinguishes man as a re- 
ligious animal. However, the danger of interweav- 
ing such doctrines into the very substance of religion 
has long been observed. They forbid all exercise 
of our reason upon the matters of our faith, under 
the penalty of immediate disbelief of the whole of 
it. A Catholic, unless he receives transubstaiitia- 
tion, cannot attend the ordinary offices of his 
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church, which are immediately and essentially 
founded on the doctrine. The inevitable conse- 
quence has been a general infidelity among the edu- 
cated and literary classes of Catholic Christendom. 

The consequence, I apprehend, has not yet reach- 
ed Portugal, and one hardly knows whether or not 
to congratulate her upon the distinction ; for some 
may account for it by the fact, that she has in 
reality no class that can be considered as either 
literary or educated. At any rate, it is evident 
that the great body of the people preserve a fer- 
vent faith in their religion, and an implicit rever- 
ence for the ministers of it. Their reUgion, indeed, 
is their great pride and comfort; and far from 
looking with an eye of ill-will, or envy, on their 
clergy, I have more than once witnessed a manner 
rather of affectionate attachment towards thiem. 
One would be loath to take the responsibility of 
disturbing their persuasion, unless assured of su- 
perinducing another, which, besides its better con- 
formity to the word of God, should have an 
equally strong hold upon their conviction. They 
have at any rate the consolation of religion; 
which, as far as this world is concerned, is, perhaps, 
every where its principal operation. 

One of the best proofs Thow little the religious 
opinions of Portugal have been affected by modem 
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lights is to be found in the success of the recent 
miracle of N, S. da Barraga. Mrs. Baillie has 
given a sufficiently '* full and true account" of 
this legend. It certainly requires some charity to 
construe mildly of a system winch continues to de* 
grade itself by having recourse to such impostures. 
" Our lady of the Cave" is to be seen at full 
length, about a span long, inshrined in the cathe- 
dral, under the title of N. S. da Concek&o da Roxa; 
her .altar is constantly lighted up, and as con* 
stantly crowded with worshippers, who are com- 
monly found chaunting her praises ; and all the 
nearer pillars of the church are covered with little 
waxen models of various parts of the human body, 
the disorders of which had been abated by the 
miraculous intercession of her Ladyship. Upon 
other columns you see pictures commemorat- 
ing similar miracles (milagros) as they are uni- 
formly styled. These ex^Dotos, indeed, are found 
before most of the favourite shrines ; but I have 
nowhere else seen them in any thing like the same 
accumulation as here. 

The English factory has lately built a new 
church at Lisbon. It is a very simple and elegant 
structure, the internal area being of remarkably 
good proportions ; and handsomely fitted up 
with mahogany seats, which, by the way, are all 
free. They are commonly pretty well filled — ^but 

o 
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what is called the roBpeetable daaa of people does 
not seem here to bear so large a proportion to the 
rest of the congregation as at Madeira. 

The English burying-ground, after all we had 
heard and read of it, rather disappointed us. 
Howeyer, the new part where the chapel stands, is 
prettily laid out, and when the trees have grown 
up will be very charming. Every body knows that 
Fielding lies here, and that the spot is unmarked 
by any memorial *. 

* One of our companions made seTeral e£fortB to find the Iraiial 
fbce of Camoena, whldi ia so pardcularly described in the ift pie- 
Axed to Ms woika, as being in the centre of tlieehiiidief the Convent 
of St. Anna de Religiosas Frandscanas. But no one could tell bim 
of any such church. Perhaps it perished in the earthquake. 
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IV. 



BSVIBON9— AQUBDUCT^ALMADA— «BLBIi» 

We seldom exlend o«r rides nnnh beyond the 
limits of the town, for in fact the coantry abovi 
Lisbon is not generally pleasing, and Aen is little 
in the eniirona to interest in-any other point of 
view. In the immediate neighbonrhood of the 
city you aare almost invariab]^ endosed between 
the stone walk of the quintas. When these are 
snnnomited with vine trdlices, and overhung with 
orange grores, the effeet is not disagreeable ; par* 
ticularly if the undulation 6[ the ground allows 
you 8(»nething of prospect in front or behind ; such 
is very much the case cm the Sacavem, or north 
road, which upon the whole, is the prettiest out 
of Lisbon. But in general there is not this relief; 
and on a fiat surface, without shade, and on a 
hot dusty day, it is dismal enough to ride between 
these eternal barriers. 

The road to Bemfica has too much ef this cha^ 
racter ; but you get from it the best view of the 
Aqueduct of Alcantara ; the finest puUie work in 

o 2 
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Portugal, and one of the finst of its kind, perhaps, 
ID the world. 

There is no single effect of architecture nearly 
80 sublime as that of the stone arch : here we 
have a range of some thirty-five of them stretch* 
ing for more than two thousand feet across a steep 
valley ; the centre one being nearly three hundred 
feet in depth. The sight is pecessarily imposing ; 
perhaps the chief drawback from it is, that you 
are not immediately struck with the use or object 
of the work ; and when it is told you, it seems 
not altogether proportioned to the effort. In an 
achievement of this kind the impression is com- 
monly in the combined ratio of its utility and its 
difficulty; and in the present state of hydraulic 
science there seems something absurd in the con- 
struction of such a magnificent bridge for the 
passage merely of a stream of water. 
' Bemfica contains several of the finest quintas 
of the nobility. They are uniformly surrounded 
with high stone walls, and crowded with trees and 
ever-green shrubs. The sense of so much verdure 
and shade contrasts very pleasantly with the glare 
und nakedness which prevails without. 

One day skirting the western extremities of the 
city^ towards the north, we reached the little church 
aiid convent o! N. S.da Penha da Franpa, situ- 
ated upon a p^ninsulated eminence at the northern 
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extremity of , the city. The view from hence in 
the direction of Sacavem is veiy pleasing ; the 
country beneath is thickly inhabited and well cul- 
tivated^ and seems overflowing with corn and wine 
and oil,; a profusion of white quintas and villagei^ 
further enliven the landscape, which, seen under 
so bright a sky, is one of exceeding cheerfulness. 

' Our Lady' of the Penha da Franca is a fa- 
vourite saint with seamen, judging from the record 
of their donations, and from the tales told iii 
votive pictures of her miraculous interferences in 
their behalf. The cloisters behind, are small^ 
but light; with legendary paintings of martyr- 
dom on the walls, and a fountain of water in th^ 
middle. 

Returning to town we found our way to a simi-^ 
iar eminence, on which stands another church, 
that of Nossa Serihora do Monte — the terrace in 
front of which, I think, enjoys the finest and com- 
pletest view there is of Lisbon. The whole city 
lies spread out in the valley beneath, and rising on 
the steep of the opposite hill, which is crowned 
with the dome of New Convent, To the north 
are the suburbs, where they mingle with the gar- 
dens and vineyards of the country : to the south 
the Tagus ; the view of which is well broken by 
two bold eminences — the nes^r^r one capped by the 
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eonvent of N. S. da Grofa, while on the oUier, 
dmo0t insiUated, stands the castle. 

Another day we crossed the Tagns to the oppo- 
SBbe shore. On landing at Almada, we were sur- 
prised to find a large corps of English troops 
Huurehing down from morning pamde above* 
These were marines, firom the Briti^ ships of war 
ia the bay» which seem* for obvious reasons, to 
have bem furnished with a strong complement of 
this kind of foroeu 

A good but steep road leads along the free of 
the hiU to the town which stands on the heighUi. 
We found hem a profusion of plants, many of 
which to us were quite new. What struck us 
more was the composition of the rock itself^t 
U literally an aggregate of fi)6sil shells* We 
loaded oursdves with iqpecimens ; rather unneces- 
psrily, (ou^ the formation ia of common occurrence 
enou^ : but ) haidly know any object of thekind 
which gives more to think about than one of these 
fiagmenta. We look with iutemst upon a {ueoo of 
Boman tile, or Babylonian brick, that speakato 
us of the ages that are gone by ; but here we have 
a relie of an earlier wK»r]d-*-a memorial of a con- 
irulsion which must have involved all organised 
|if» 19 its ruins. 

I wes much disappointed in the view of lisbon 
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from hence. We see the whole city, indeed, 
covering the rise of the opposite shore with itil 
mass of white edifice ; but the outline is tame and 
uniform ; neither broken, to appearance, by the site 
of the ground — nor varied by the shooting up of 
those domes and spires which should crown a great 
capital. The picture, too, wants a back ground 
of hills or mountains, rising above the heights on 
which the city stands — the hills which we do see 
are too remote and too low to make any effect. 

Tke eountry ou this side is m>t unpleasing-at 
any rate it is very unenglish. The ground, gene* 
rally broken in its surface, is lightly greened ov^ 
with pine-woods and vineyards, with white villages 
scattered here and there* Looking up the river, 
the shores seem flat and the horizon uninterrupted 
by a single eminence. It did not awaken my 
wish to explore it. If one is to live in a flait or 
tame country, it should . be that of England ; 
where, and where only, the absence of a bolder 
charitcter of scaiery is often so amply compensated 
by that profusicm of culture and jda&tation which 
makes a picture of every hcHnestead or hedge- 
row. 

Returning across the river, our boat passed under 
the guns of the English flag-ship. We looked up 
her armed sides with a feeling of respect and awe^ 
which, as she was a countryman, it cost us no* 
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thing to give way to. Certainly, as a Portij^ese, 
I flboukl feel much less satisfaction in the contem- 
phition of these yessels, whatever be the moral 
sublime attaching to them. 

The Portuguese have in the river a good many 
vessek of war, but all, I think, laid up in ordinary. 
They are still held to excel in ship-building, and 
•orae of these hulls do no discredit to their repud- 
iation. 

There is a great variety of small eraft on the 
Tagus ; mai^y of the boats are of a very picturesque 
appearance, curved conch-like at each end, widi a 
very large surface of rudder. The sails, of a latine 
shape, are often as disproportionably large. Per- 
liaps there may beaome connexion between the two 
fects. The boatmen commonly carry a great press 
of canvas, and one is sometimes a little nervous at 
the rapidity with which they scud over the water ; 
accidents indeed, they say, are constantly occur-: 
ring. 

The most interesting suburb of Lisbon is Belem ^ 
it is also the most accessible, as you get there 
equally well by land or water. The celebrated 
church and convent are situated on the shore. 
Externally the church preseats nothing at all re- 
markable; perhaps we were therefore the more 
surprised by the effect of the interior, to which in-i 
deed nothing that we have hitherto seen in the way 
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of Gothic architecture^ as it is called, had in thef 
least prepared us. The building is not long, the 
nave approaching nearly to a square ; and the roof 
overhead forms one broad and lofty arch^ supported 
by a double row of pillars^ which spring up from 
the floor, and branch out their ribbed groins on 
high precisely with the effect of palm trees. These 
pillars are not many, only six I think, in the nave. 
They stand therefore very wide apart ; and being 
of peculiarly light construction, have not at all the 
effect of dividing the church into aisles. The' 
whole thus remains one area ; and on looking up 
to the expanse of vault that hangs aloft^ one hardly 
understands how supports so light and so few 
should sustain the incumbent mass. 

The sacristy is a low square vaulted chamber, 
supported by a single pillar in the middle. What 
are very beautiful are the cloisters; they form a 
double range of arched galleries ; and nothing can 
be richer than the stone work of the windows. 

In the chapel at the east end are the tombs 
of some kings : among others of Don Manoel, 
the founder of the convent; which was built in 
commemoration of the voyage of Vasco de Gama, 
the great event that has immortalized his age and 
reign. One is a little disappointed to find that 
the sarcophagus in which he lies, like the chapel 
itself, is modern. Later art has hit upon nothing 
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more simple and appn^riate, in the way of fmie- 
ral monument, than the old raised tomb, hung 
round with the titles and achievements of the de* 
parted — whose effigy is stretched above, in his 
armour or his robes, as he lived, and in a posture 
equally marking the prostration of his mortal 
being, and the pious hope with which he awaits a 
better. I rather wonder it has not been revived. 

Above Belem is the Memoria Reed, a small 
domed church, erected in ccmmiemoration of the 
escape of King Joseph from the attack of his assas- 
sins in 1758, and upon the very spot where he was 
fired at and wounded* It was on the quay of 
Belem below, that the Duke of Aveiro, and the 
Tavora family, with their followers, underwent their 
horrible sentence. 
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V. 



CIVTRA. 



Lbavinq Lisbon by the Alcantara suburb we 
come Qv,t on a yeryv uninteresting country — at 
first m^te cultivation^ and that badj on a pocff 
soil ; witk npt an enclosure and hardly a tree 
ip sight. Queluz; the palace stands close on 
the r^« a larg9 plc^ barrack-Uke building; 
with extensiye gardens behind^ laid out in a 
formal style^ but cool and umbrageous. These 
shady alleys and evergreen thickets seev to com-* 
pose the only luxury which the country affi)rds ia 
this climate ; where one sees little inducement a 
man can have even to stir out of his own pre* 
ciocts* Indeed^ I suspect the temptations to a 
country U£9» in general^ are very few throughout a 
great part of the continent ; and, after seeing their 
vilifies and ohateaui(> we can bett^ enter into 
the horror which the French courtiers felt for 
a banishment to their country seats-^--« pmiah^ 
m^i that weold not sound very penal ia Ibe east 
of an Engbsh gentleman. As for iihe dd s^ •£ 
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gardeniDg I rather prefer it. It may be remarked, 
too, that it is really the only one practicable in 
hot climates ; an English garden, as it is called, is 
out of the question where you cannot have turf. 

Beyond Queluz the heaths begin and extend 
nearly to Cintra. Approaching it irom this side 
we were very much disappointed with the aspect 
of the mountain ; the outline of its sharp granitic 
peaks was picturesque enough ; but it seemed 
almost destitute either of shade or verdure. The 
plantations in a few quintas at the base make the 
only break in the uniform brownuess and barrenness 
of the scene, and for some time we were much 
at a loss to fancy in what the beauties of the *fresca 
Serra,* could consist. 

The fact is, that they lie altogether on the other 
or north face of the mountain, as we find upon 
ascending the hill at the base of its eastern ex- 
tremity. Upon this eminence is situated the Ra- 
mall&o Palace, a long range of edifice with much 
wood and garden ground about it. Beyond this 
the road, as it winds round the mountain, be- 
comes prettier and greener at every step; the 
heights on the one side more wooded, the valley 
on the other more rich ; and these circumstances 
conlini^ to improve till at another turn we see 
bdow^us the old palace or castle, with its irregular 
aotUne, Moorish windows, and huge kiln-like chim- 
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neys ; and close above it^ embosomed in trees, shine& 
the white town of Cintra, 

It is really a lovely scene. The town seems sitU'* 
ated about a third of the way up the mountain ; 
which is not very lofty in itself, but the higher 
parts are steep and green, and jagged with rock, 
and its several summits rise into peaks of an 
almost Alpine character. Below, the surface 
is of a gentler genius ; undulating in hills that 
are rather steep than precipitous; and on these 
slopes — aix>und the town, and stretching thence 
along the base of the mountain to Colares — ^runs a 
belt of richly ornamented park scenery, formed 
by an uninterrupted succession of villas and gar-^ 
dens belonging to the first nobility and richest 
merchants of Lisbon. Some of the houses are 
built in a style of Italian elegance; and their 
white fronts and urn-crowned summits, shining 
through the trees that envelope them, give that 
air of architectural decoration which is one of the- 
peculiar features of the place. 

The woods themselves are very fine, and are 
often tangled in a most forest-like intricacy. For 
nearly two miles the road runs through them, 
under an almost continued shade ; but the acci- 
dents of the ground are continually bringing inta 
view the rocky peaks which are up-piled on the 
heights above ; and the wildoess and ruggedneM^ 
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of which contraet singularly with the ganlen^ikfl 
ornament of the nearer scene. The aspect of 
these peaka is rendered much more striking by 
the picturesque buildings which are perched upon 
them. On the highest is the convent of N. S. da 
Penha — an old gothic cloister with a square tower 
hung, as it were, upon the pinnacle of the whole 
Serra — and the adjoining summit is crowned by 
the ruins of the Moorish castle. 

There are donkeys, furnished with immenw 
cushioned saddles almost as big as themselves, 
wherewith to explore the country. We generally 
made use of them, and in climbing the moun- 
tain they are serviceable enough ; otherwise there 
is nothing to see at Cintra, or in its neighboar- 
hood, which is not within the reach of a moderate 
walk. 

Of Uie villas the most elegant is the Marialva— 
a very handsome elevation, consisting of two fine 
corps de logis, connected in the centre by a marble 
arch. We spent here a great part of our first morn- 
ing. The grounds are aroall, but they command 
some hne views, which my companion betook him- 
self to sketch; and I found sufficient solace in 
hanging over the balustrades of the terrace, or 
■tretching myself under the shade of the cork trees, 
artd dehberately giving way to the luxury of the 
Bcene and climate. All was dead and silent in the 
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palace itself. Our guide teUs us, that aince the 
death of the late Marquess, the estate has passed 
to the Duke de la Foens ; so that it would seem 
that the Marialva family, one of the most historic 
names of the Portuguese nobility*, is at length 
extinct. We could find no one that morning to 
shew us the interior; on another we succeeded 
better; but saw nothing to repay the trouble of 
walking through the apartments. 

From the terrace behind you hare an extensive 
yiew towards the north ; but all that is fine in it 
lies close at hand* To the right is the old pa- 
lace and the town, with the woods, above, and a 
rich garment of gardens and orange groves covering 
the lower sweep of the hill below them. To the 
left, you foUow the range of the mountains, with 
the woods and villas that, in a similar manner^ 
clothe their base : Montserrat, with its circular 
pavilions, is particularly ccHispicuous : still farther 
the white village of Colares is seen nestled in its 
vines and orchards. 

'^^Owingdueiy, tobetnie, toOUBUls. Tbt lime will probtUy 
otme wli«nDie CoiiiiM)«ke OUvsrtz himself witt bt in^bted to Oie 
fign]« lie sfuikes \a that deli^tful fictipn for whatever celebzitjr he 
may yet retain in the memory of any but a few historical antiqiiariee. 
li is observable'ihat in the Portuguese translaiion of On W^ mF 
ftmr name it a|db8littite4 fi* that of llarialva. i' ilif' ^ 
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It is reluctantly that we lift the eye from these 
woodlands^ to the country in front, where the whole 
expanse included in the prospect scarcely presents 
a single point of repose : all is scorched, and bare, 
and poor ; even the sea, which is seen at no great 
distance to the west, seems to contribute only an 
additional sense of glare and barrenness. The 
towers of Mafra are distinctly visible on the extre- 
mity of a range of (not high) hills that bound the 
horizon to the north. 

The view towards the mountain is always the 
most beautiful at Cintra. Returning from the ter- 
race of the M arialva, we were struck by the picture 
of the Penha convent, as seen through the arch- 
way. The arch, shadowed by a light acacia and 
elm, forms a kind of frame to the object^ bringing 
it out in singular relief against the sky — which is 
always of that pure *' delicious blue'* that it does 
one good to look up to. 

The Penha Verde quinta stands close to the 
Marialva, and its grounds perhaps are more beau- 
tiful. You enter upon a little quiet garden of 
white lilies, distributed in parterres of box. Be- 
hind is a thick wood, covering the little hill or 
peak, from whence the Qumta takes its name; 
and the chapel and cross on the summit of which 
form a conspicuous object from every spot in the 
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neighbourhood. Pathways run in all directions 
through the tangles of this shady labyrinth : by 
some of these we wound our way to the top. 

For purposes of landscape, we know, it is seldom 
prudent to ascend to heights : besides, it too often 
destroys the illusion which we had cherished below, 
by betraying the limits which art or accident had 
before concealed, or laying open the depths and 
recesses, which our imagination had pictured as 
unfathomable. All this is peculiarly the case at 
Cintra, which is a mere oasis in the waste, and 
elevation here only reveals to us how circumscribed 
is the Eden in which we are wandering, and how 
desolate and dreary is the world beyond. 

The Penha Verde is a classical spot to a Por- 
tuguese: it was the chosen retreat of the celebrated 
Don John de Castro ; and an inscription in the 
rock, which supports the cross on the summit, de- 
clares that this hill was all the recompense he asked 
of his king for his conquests in India : a fact not 
more honourable to his disinterestedness, than to 
his good taste, for I suppose all Portugal coxdd 
not have afforded a prettier spot. 

Montserrat — Mr. Beckford*s villa — in a state 
of miserable dilapidation — open to every wind 
that blows — and, what is woi*se, to evei^y foot Aat 
chooses to insult the walls by his ribaldry. We 
were ashamed to see so much of our countiymen^a 
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elegantut here. The itch for this kind of improvi- 
sation may be reckoned among our national pecu- 
liarities, and certainly is not the most creditable of 
them. — There is nothing so melancholy as a scene 
like this ; for the desolation of a recent ruin is 
unreUeved by any thing of that romantic associa- 
tion which attaches to the reUcs of elder days. 
In the same way it is utterly unpictui*esque. Time, 
however, if its walls would stand long enough, 
might give it an interest of both kinds^ and 
" moulder into beauty'* the ruins which are now 
mere unsightly litter and rubbish *. 

The beauty of the view does not improve as you 
get further from Cintra — the mountains decline in 

* But there is little chance of this — Vathek, it is evident, did not 
bii3d for posterity : on the contrary, we are told that he purposely 
lUnited the stability of-his erections to the period he was himself likely 
to want them. The work of spontaneous dilapidation must have 
gone on pretty rapidly, even since the time of Mrs. Baillie's visit, if 
we Judge from the different impression which the place made upon 
Wr. The lath-and-plaisfeer chaos which it now presents could never 
l^y» prompted that romantic melancholy which she so eloquently 
expresses, and which, no doubt, nothing is better fitted to awaken 
than a scene of recent elegance and luxury in a state of abandonment 
and threatened decay : — 

u ' .M ' i " Where all is stiU, 

" 9$vi the lattice, that flaps when the wind is shrill ; 
** Though raves the gust, and floods the rain, 
' ' *' No hand shall close its clasp again." 
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height and in character — ^the wood is less fine — the 
villas less frequent. At a distance of less than 
two miles you reach Colares^ a small town, famous 
for its agreeable light wine, and there is nothing 
to tempt you to extend your researches beyond. 

On the heights aboTC Colares is seen a Carme- 
lite monastery. A wild green lane leads up to it, 
through continued woods* Higher still, and on 
the summit of the ridge, stands the Cork Convent. 
This is a Uttle cell of Franciscans, founded in 1560, 
by one of the De Castros ; curious from its solitude 
and the elevation of its site ; and from its con- 
struction, being partly walled by the masses of 
live rock among which it is built. It takes its 
name from the cork with which (on account of the 
damp) a part of the interior is lined. A monk re- 
ceived us, and gave us refreshment, for which, as 
usual, we requited him with a small gratuity, jpe/a5 
almass 

In ascending to the convent we observed a grid- 
iron fastened to the face of a rock. Our guide 
pointed out to us a mark of the cross impressed on 
the stone beneath, and told, with much eagerness, a 
legend as connected therewith — how St. Honorius, 
a brother of the convent, was reading his book on 
this spot, when he was tempted of the devil, in t&6 
disguise of a pretty girl ; and how he exorcised Ad 
evil one, by signing the cross on the rocl:,'¥^ich 

p 2 
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thenceforth bore the mark of his finger. They 
shew the cell and chapel of the said Saint among 
the rocks above. 

Another expedition is to the convent of N. S. da 
Penha, on the heights above Cintra. It is re- 
markable chiefly for its situation, on the point of 
an insulated peak, rising to a considerable height 
above the lofty fell which stretches along the sum- 
mit of the Serra. We climbed up to it, and 
knocked at the gate/ which, after awhile, was 
opened by the cook, whom we found to be its sole 
habitant at that time. The building is cnriou^ 
enough — old and Gothic, with the Morisco tinge, 
which that style in the Peninsula commonly pre* 
sents ; the cloisters in particular — a little court of 
two stories, lined with tiles — ^have altogether a 
Moorish air. ^ 

The Castello dos Moiiros is professedly Sara- 
cenic — we scrambled over the outer wall, which 
still lemains erect/ but there was nothing in the 
style or masonry peculiarly to discriminate its un- 
beUeving origin. The tank which Murphy speaks 
of is yet perfect, and filled with the most crystal 
water. 

These heights command on both sides a very 
extensive prospect of a country almost uniformly 
dvHHi flat, and arid — in particular, all the charm 
of €intra itself* is necessarily lost fromrhence, for 
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that consists chiefly in the view of the mountain 
on which you then stand. 

The old palace too is worth going over : it is an 
irregular building, in a style which may also, I 
suppose, be called Moorish — so unlike is it to the 
contemporary architecture of the castles which we 
see in the north of Europe. The rooms are gene* 
rally floored with brick, lined with tiles, with 
domed ceilings, the pannels of which are painted 
with some device or arms. In a small closet they 
shew a tiled seat affixed to the wall, where Don 
Sebastian sat, when he held his last council, pre- 
vious to his expedition to Africa. They shew, too, 
the room where King Afibnso VI. was imprisoned, 
and the part of the brick floor which he had worn 
away in pacing to and fro. It was rather droll to 
hear the old guide gravely detail the deplorable 
story of this poor Prince and his wife. 

The palace has not been inhabited for a long 
while; probably not since the restoration of the 
monarchy, except by poor Affbnso. However, the 
late king used often to drive over, and to take his 
dinner here. There are no troops upon guard — 
the sole warden^ apparently the sole inhabitant, is 
the old guide I have mentioned, assisted by a 
dumb man. 
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MAFRA— CINTRA CONTINUED. 



Kings do not seem to have shared the good taste 
which distinguished the churchmen of old in their 
selection of sites. The founders of the Escurial 
and Versailles have always been reproached on this 
scorej and the situation of Mafra *, I imagine, is 
worse than either. It is indeed horrible — the soil 
around presenting a brown ragged scurfy rather 
than heath, spread over a tame surface, which 
makes Bagshot pleasant in the comparison. The 
ground is rather high, but the view on every side 
is inexpressibly dreary , not excepting that towards 
the sea, which is seen at about half a dozen miles 
distance. Under an English sky such a spot would 
be absolutely uninhabitable. 

* The foundation owed its origin to a prophecy — John V. had 
boen for some time married, but without an heir, when a monk of 
great repi^i^n for sanctity ynfi heard to observe, El rey terafiUios 
M ptbur, i. e. « the king may have children if he will." Being quea- 
tlaiitd on the subject, he declared the condition to be the establishment 
of a cell of Franciscans at Mafra. The fulfilment of the prophecy 
hateniibly Jed the king to enlarge the foundation into a palace. 
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The palace itself, however^ is a splendid pile-* 
the mere mass of such a building imposes so at first 
sight as to leave little leisure to attend to objec- 
tions of detail. I have seen nothing to compare 
to it except Versailles^ which^ from the plan of its 
structure, is superior in visible rather than actual 
extent, and also in the architectural elegance of the 
garden front. But this inferiority is partly made 
up to Mafra by the effect of the dome, spires, and 
pavilions with which it is crowned, and which very 
happily break the outline against the sky. Yen* 
sailles, we know, is miserably deficient in this point 
of view — one of the most important, though often 
least considered, in a large building. 

Perhaps even Mafra owes the advantage chiefly 
to the unusual circumstance of the centte erf th6 
building, being occupied by a church, which is 
adorned by a cupola and two belfries. The dodr 
of this church was open — we entered by it, and 
found ourselves suddenly in a basilica of wonder- 
ful magnificence. It was service time — the monks 
were chaunting in the choir to the music of a pow- 
erfiil organ : in the nave a group of two ot three 
women kneeling, alone broke the solitude of the 
marble floor which spread around — one might have 
fancied them put there by the architect, to mark 
the lofty proportions of the over-arching aisl^' 
The vastness-^the splendour — the vacuity — flie 
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religious gloom of the edifice, combined with the 
circumstances of the service and music and incense, 
had a very impressive effect. 
? The church is in the form of a cross^ and Uned 
with marble : there are no pictures, save one at 
the high altar. The other altar-pieces are carved 
in alto-relievo on white marble, and large statues 
of saints shoulder them on each side. The front 
and the portico are adorned with gigantic saints 
of the same material ; all of Italian chiselling, as 
the artists names declare, and generally well con- 
ceived and well executed. 

Mafra, it is known, like the Escurial, is a con- 
vent as well as a palace ; indeed, it is inhabited 
much more in the former than the latter capacity ; 
for the court is seldom or never here. We did not 
see the royal apartments *. A monk shewed us 
over those of the convent ; they are of great extent, 
fmd all upon a scale of much grandeur : indeed, 
the whole structure has the air of a most royal 
defiance of expence, such as would have done 
credit to the enterprize and munificence of a mo- 
narch of ampler resources than we look for in a 
King of Portugal. 

They first took us to the sacristy, where we were 

* I betieve they are not even furnished^this, they say, is the case 
with most of the palaces. The court, in changing its residence, is 
obliged to transport much of the necessary moveables. 
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in danger of going oyer the whole wardrobe of the 
convent, piece by piece; however, we cut short 
the exhibition by a hint to the old monk, who pro- 
bably thought these embroidered vestments the 
greatest marvel of the estabUshment. We climbed 
the belfry, too, (the bells of which played us a con- 
certo,) and walked round the roof, which is floored 
with brick, and presents an immense surface^ on 
which an army might be reviewed. 

What most interested us was the library : a mag- 
nificent room some hundred feet long, and lined to 
the ceiUng with books. There are many larger li- 
braries, no doubt, but I think I never before, at one 
glance, saw so vast an assemblage. 

We went round the room and gallery, running 
hastily over the shelves. Divinity, of course, 
forms the great mass : in fact, there is little else. 
All the records and muniments of Catholic Chris- 
tendom, for the first sixteen centuries, are here 
accumulated in an enormoua aggregate. A vast 
number of compartments are exclusively filled 
with the casuistical and scholastic divinity, of 
which the Church of Spain has been so prolific* 
Others are wholly devoted to works in mystical 
theology ; and here also the names are almost in* 
variably Spanish. The shelves allotted to German 
jurisprudence seem almost to rival those id this 
Spanish scholastics in mass and multitude. In- 
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deed, after theology^ the works connected with 
canon and civil law, form the chief wealth of the 
collection. The classical department is smalli 
and apparently not choice in editions. Of works 
in any of the vernacular idioms of Europe, there 
is but a small proportion; the greater part are 
French, including a considerable collection of trea- 
tises on antiquities, ecclesiastical history^ and bib- 
liography ; subjects the prosecution of which does 
not seem much in the character of that lively peo- 
ple, though in fact they have in these decidedly 
surpassed all their neighbours. 

We saw no English books, and scarcely an Eng- 
lish name, save of some of the old Catholic divines, 
such as Gibbon and Stapleton. Our heresy would 
naturally exclude our literature from such a depo- 
sit : besides, when the library was formed, few of 
our writers were known on the continent, and 
scarcely any additions seemed to have been made 
to it since. The only modem work I saw was 
Montucla. 

We were more surprised at the scantiness of the 
Spanish and Portuguese collection. It is poor 
in every thing, save sermons and histc^. I saw 
few of the old Chronicles, for which one fancies the 
nMvesof a conventual library to be the appropriate 
deposit 

lliey then took us to the kitchen, refectory^ &c. 
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all constructed upon the same gigantic scale with 
the rest of the establishment ; but though magnifi- 
cently lodged, there does not seem any thing of un- 
seemly luxury in the diet of the worthy fraternity. 

We returned to Cintra the same evening. The 
view of the mountain before us gave an interest to 
the road, which it wanted much in the morning. 
Nothing can be duller than this country — a mere 
moor ; or, what is worse, the miserable struggle of 
the peasant's industry upon a soil of incorrigible 
barrenness. The road, too, for half the way is very 
bad ; yet we found the journey by no means dis-^ 
agreeable; a climate like this almost atones for 
every thing. It was, as usual, a most brilliant 
day ; the sun careered overhead through a sky un- 
stained by a speck of vapour, and a fresh breeze 
in our faces all the way precluded the slightest in- 
convenience even from his meridian fervour. 

One soon sees all that there is to be seen at Cin- 
tra ; two days indeed, diligently employed, would 
be enough for that purpose, and the whole district 
of beauty, might be included in the limits of an 
English park. We used to entangle ourselves as 
well as we could in the lanes of this little paradise ; 
but were continually escaping beyond its bounds, 
and getting into the desart beyond. This com^ 
pression of limit is the chief misfortune of the plac^ 
which, if its own charms are enhanced as con- 
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trasted with the surrounding country, re-acU 
equally on that country, as exaggerating the dreari- 
ness of it, by the apposition of the freshness and 
fertility at home. Nothing can exceed the alacrity 
with which I used to turn my burrows head as soon 
as I perceived myself getting into the brown 
region. 

But though small in extent, there is abundance 
of picturesque detail, and home view, about Cintra. 
It is paiticularly rich in foregrounds; from the 
broken nature of the surface, scattered with masses 
of rock| and the abundance and wild growth of the 
wood and thickets. Vegetation of every kind is 
very luxuriant ; and the dampness of the climate 
is such, that there is no want of the mosses and 
weather stains, which so well serve to enrich and to 
harmonize the various details of the picture. 

The wood is often very fine ; some of the elms 
and pines in the Penha Verde shoot up their stems 
through the undergrowth of the wilderness to an 
extraordinary height. But the cork tree is the 
glory of the sylva of Cintra. When young, and 
still more when barked, it is far from handsome, 
but suffered to attain the dignity of age, it strikes 
out its limbs with all the knot and twist and bold 
horizontal projection of the oak itself; while its 
bark, often two or three' inches deep, and of a de- 
licate light hue, affords in its * rifts and swells and 
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redder scars/ an effect infinitely more rich and pic- 
turesque than the rind of any other tree ; particu- 
larly when coated on its upper surface with a thick 
layer of moss, or fringed by ferns, long plumes of 
which often find rooting in its spongy depths. 
The tree that overhangs the road from the Coun- 
tess Galvez's garden, struck me at the time as the 
most beautiful I had ever seen-^a light vine tan- 
gling its giant limbs completes the effect. 
; The lanes at Cintra look more like England than 
any thing we have seen since we left it — so green 
and so shady — bounded sometimes by hedges luxu- 
riating in untrimmed bush and wild-flower; at 
others by garden walls, which are overhung by 
the finest elms and chesnuts. The peeps through 
and over these thickets to the mountain above are 
always beautiful. It is a pity that you have not 
something better to look at the other way ; if a 
rich and smiUng plain were spread out beneath, 
like those which stretch from either base of the 
Malvems, the view would be almost perfect. 

It would still indeed want water, of which there 
is scarcely a drop at Cintra. When Lord Byron 
therefore tells us of the ' torrents that from cliff to 
valley leap,' he was only in want of a line to fill up 
his stanza, an embarrassment to which they who 
write in the Spenserian measure seetn sadly liable. 
The climate is considered as pecuUarly damp and 
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wet; but the rock of which the mountain con- 
sists is of that loose crumbly nature which does 
not permit the springs to reach the surface. Here 
and there a little rill is seen trickling down the 
hollows^ and the most has been made of these, in 
the way of pool and cascade in the quintas 
through which they pass; but they are always 
insignificant. 

The town itself is extremely pretty and lively, 
and must not be forgotten in the general picture ; 
of which, perhaps, it forms the principal and dis- 
tinguishing feature. I have seen many more rich 
or more romantic spots than Cintra, considered in 
respect of its native felicities of landscape ; but 
never, I think, a prettier or more prettily situated 
town. The villas with which it * stands begirt/ 
assist and confirm this notion of the character of 
the scene ; which should always be kept in mind 
in the comparative estimate of its excellence. 

There are two very comfortable towns ; the views 
from the one where we were, are among the best in 
the place — particularly that up the mountain^ from 
the little garden on the other side of the road — 
the peaks of the convent and castle, as seen above 
the trees, appear to rise over the head with an effect 
of such immediate imminency ! 

Cintra is famous for its Qmyjados, or cheese- 
cakes ; we tasted some very delicious ; the honey, 
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too, was peculiarly fragrant. I should not omit to 
mention the vileness of the wines they gave us^ 
particularly the Port and Bucellas. We were amused 
at finding in Portugal, and in one of the best inns, 
worse Port wine than I req:iember to have had put 
before me in an English tavern. We could get 
nothing drinkable but the vinho de termoy or wine 
of the district; a white Colares, light, and not 
unpleasant. 

Much as I have said about Cintra I feel that I 
have conveyed, after all, but an inadequate notion of 
the peculiar charm of the place. Indeed it is not 
very easy to say in what that charm specifically 
consists, but I suspect it must partly be resolved 
into the effect of contrast. You find wild rocky 
mountain rising out of a country, the surface of 
which, every where else, is uniformly tame and 
insipid — a ' sylvan scene' of the finest shade and 
verdure in a region which, as far as you can see 
on every other side, is singularly destitute of both. 
Under these circumstances of apposition, and such 
a sun as this, it is easily intelligible that the spot 
may strike with a sense of dehght much beyond 
what properly belongs to its own attraction. 
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CLIMATE — STREETS — EARTHQUAKE — HOUSES — MONKS MILITARY 

— LITERATURE. 

The sun is very hot, and there is little wind, but 
we often feel a keenness in it which will not allow 
us to have a button of the coat unfastened. This, 
I suppose^ is the ordinary climate of Lisbon. Peo- 
ple here strongly dissuade invalids from coming. 
The heat of the sun is sometimes accompanied by 
such a coldness of the wind as to make a difference 
of ten or twelve degrees of thermometer in turning 
the corner of a street. Nothing, certainly, can be 
more trying to delicate constitutions; to those 
of a more robust make I do not think it disagree- 
able : on the contrary, there is a sense of dryness 
and purity and elasticity in the air, which, com- 
bined with the brilliancy of the sun and sky^ has 
an effect at once bracing to the nerves, and ani- 
mating to the spirits. 

They have seldom frost and never snow : the 
winter^ they say, is chiefly marked by a rainy sea- 
son, which sometimes continues for six weeks or 
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two months. In the spring, the bitter north-east 
winds prevail^ and perhaps render that the coldest 
part of the year. The summer is commonly of 
long and unbroken splendour, but the heat is 
described as very oppressive, and I can easily be- 
lieve it, for neither town nor country seems calcu- 
lated to afford any refuge from the infliction. The 
mosquito curtains over our beds remind us of an- 
other of the sunimer plagues of the place, and 
one from which they are so singularly free at 
Madeira. 

When the weather is cold, however, they must 
feel it much. The houses have no fire-places, and 
are otherwise very ill constructed for warmth and 
comfort ; the walls of our rooms at Buenos Ajrres 
are made up of doors and windows. Stoves are 
used ; but in general the Portugueze have a great 
disUke to a fire, a coal fire at least, and at Ma- 
deira they profess they cannot sit in a room with 
one. It is usual to supply the place of this source 
of artificial warmth by additional clothing. 

We ride a good deal about the streets of Lisbon. 
They are, to be sure, very dirty; but there is 
really great exaggeration in the horrors travellers 
teQ of the filth of the place and of the degree in 
which it interferes with the comfort of existence. 
Their invectives on this head ai'e so uniform and so 
strong that we have sometimes been disposed to 
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doubt the evidence of our eyes and noses in the 
comparative immunity which they seem to enjoy 
from the afflictions of which others complain so 
heavily. The best and most central part of the 
town has to me a look of positive cleanliness ; and 
if I may not put the testimony of my own senses 
against those of my betters, I should still say 
that tliere is some presumption in favour of our 
view of the fact, from the indisputable circum- 
stances that the streets in this quarter are for the 
most part situated high — are wide — exposed con- 
stantly to a hot sun and a drying wind, and more- 
over have usually such a declivity of site that the 
slightest shower is sufficient to carry off to the 
river every ti*ace of impurity which may have 
escaped the scavenger. 

In the other quarters there is no doubt dirt 
enough ; and in some, into which nothing but the 
excess of our exploratory propensities could have 
led us, the accumulation is very horrible. There 
is, too, a particular hour in the evening when the 
atmosphere is apt to be more especially laden with 
odours — not of Araby ; and to a degree that no doubt 
considerably disturbs the sentiment of the season. 
Still all this is hardly enough to justify the sort 
of despair which visitors commonly express on the 
subject; and it is really rather unworthy of those 
who seek to see the cities of men and observe 
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their manners, to be so far the slaves of their 
olfactory sensibilities as to refuse to enjoy the inte- 
rest and splendour of a capital like this, from th# 
uneasiness which the less favoured parts of it may 
occasion to that officious organ. 

So little were we, at least, affected by this fastidi- 
ousness, that we resolved one day to indulge our 
curiosity about the old parts of old cities, by ex* 
ploring the Alfama — the most ancient quarter in 
Lisbon, and which wholly escaped the shock of 
the earthquake of 1755. It is an agglomerate of 
alleys rather than streets — ^for the most part not 
three yards wide; the houses of great height; 
and situate on the steep of the hill between the 
castle and the river. In the eagerness of research 
we pushed our horses through passages which, 
judging from the stare of the inhabitants, had sel-^ 
dom witnessed a cavaher before; but I do not 
know that we were altogether repaid for the pains. 
There is little that is at all characteristic or pecu«- 
liar in the architecture, and the houses were hardly 
distinguishable from those of the other parts of 
the city, save in the darker hue which they had 
contracted by age, and by the exclusion of the 
9un* 

There yet remains some traces of the earthquake 
at lisbon^— two very striking monuments of that 
convulsion are to be seen in the ruins of the Jesuitf 
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College, and those of the church of the Ca^D^ 
Htes ; which last is the only Gothic edifice (except 
the cathedral) we have met with : it is roofless, 
but in other respects tolerably entire^ and seems 
to have been a structure of much elegance in its 
way. 

Shocks of this kind have been often felt, but 
none that has done damage since the great one. 
The chief scene of that disaster, judging from the 
modemness of the present buildings, was the valley 
of the Kocio, and the hill on the west of it. The 
other, on which stands the castle, the cathedral, 
and the Alfama, apparently suffered little. It re- 
quired, I think, some courage to rebuild the city 
on the very spot on which it had been just over- 
thrown by such a convulsion: and yet I never 
heard of a catastrophe of this nature having deter- 
mined a change of site in a town. 

We observed, that in the building of their new 
houses the frame or skeleton of the structure is 
completed from top to bottom, in wood, before the 
masonry is added : the reason assigned for this 
practice is the dr^ad of an earthquake. They ar- 
gue that a shock would disturb only the stone- 
work, which might thus be thrown down without 
necessarily involving the fall of the house. 

There are many large houses in Lisbon, but few 
of the residences of the nobility approach in their 
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aspect to palaces, in the Italian sense of the 
word. All have gardens behind, which, though 
very small, are often of exceedingly pretty effect, 
from the elegance of their arrangement, and the 
architectural contrast of the buildings around 
them. 

Travellers tell us that in some Spanish and Por^ 
tuguese towns half the population wear the religi-» 
ous habit. There are plenty of religious at Lis-t 
bon, as we saw on the Corpus Christi day, but I 
must say they seem, for the most part, to confine 
themselves to their houses. The secular clergy 
are much more frequent in the streets, and, we hear, 
hxe neither so much respected, nor in general as de^ 
serving of respect, as their brethren of the cloister. 

The military does not seem to form so predomi- 
nant a body in Lisbon as in most of the conti- 
nental capitals. The troops have a very respecta^ 
ble appearance, and must have improved vastly 
since the days of the Captain-Generalship of St. 
Antonio, when, if we may believe Baretti, the sol-» 
diers, even those on duty as sentinels, did not 
scruple to beg alms in the streets. The Portu- 
guese are naturally very proud of their feats in the 
last war, in the coui*se of which they planted the 
Quinas of their monarchy in the heart of Fmnce; a 
feeling perfectly justifiable on their part ; but iri 
reading their accounts of theiR victories, one i§ 
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amused to obMrve how wholly they are wont to 
forget all mention of their British allies, as eves 
co-operating in these achieremoits. 

It is remarkable how mere a machine, how mach 
a creature of system and position, a soldier is ; how 
little, under ordinary circumstances, the feelings or 
character of individuals affect the technical merit 
of the mass. The late war afforded some strik- 
ing illustrations of the fact: the Portuguese and 
Neapolitan troops weiB confessedly by far the 
worst in Europe; yet the Portuguese, with Bri- 
tish officers, and combined with a British fbrce» 
stood their ground against the veterans whkji 
had subdued all the continent beside : and in the 
expedition to Moscow, the French themselves ad- 
mity that the ItaUan divisions fought and endured 
with as much constancy and courage as them- 
sdves* It ii^ not the mere perfection of drilling 
and discipline that makes the difference. A year 
after, the very same Neapolitans, under the same 
general and officers, and in a cause infinitely more 
calculated to appeal to their national feelings, dis- 
banded at the first report of an Austrian shot. 
The great point, apparently^ in an army is to give 
it confidence in itself. It is not his own courage 
a soldier fights with, but what he draws from Uie 
general stock of the Tegiment ; which again de- 
pends much for its tone njpcm that of the rest 
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of the axmy. On this principle^ partly^ we must 
account for the uniform good behaviour of bodies 
of men in the field, though composed of indivi- 
duals necessarily differing in every degree from 
each other in point of natural nerve and firmness. 

Perhaps one of the most direct and compendious 
modes which a stranger can use of judging of the 
literary or intellectual habits of a people^ is the 
examination of their booksellers' shops. There are 
many of these at Lisbon ; and the stores of some 
of them are larger than we expected ; but, esti- 
mated by this criterion, the result would not be 
very favourable to the scholarship of the Portu- 
guese. We saw no English books; and, what 
much more surprised us, scarcely any Spanish ; a 
very few Italian and classical ; but a large propor- 
tion of French. Indeed there was little else of 
what may be called literature, or the belles lettres, 
except in that language ; and I should take it, that 
the Portuguese who read at all, read only French. 
Even the French books were those chiefly of pro* 
fessional interest. The largest portion treated on 
medical subjects. There were also a good many 
of the works of the modem French physiologists, 
such as Cuvier and De Candolle; with the best 
modem mathematical treatises ; and a considerable 
quantity of old French divinity. 

We observed that all the shops contained the 
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French translations of our modem economists. Hi- 
eaido and Malthas. This seemed to imply a di- 
vection of public curiosity, which we hardly ex- 
pected among the Portuguese, and for which they 
are probably indebted to the movement given to 
the public mind during the period of their consti- 
tutional interregnum. 

The Portuguese collection was always very 
meagre. We looked over several catalogues with- 
out seeing a title that at all tempted us to inquire 
for the book itself. Even of their great poet, the 
editions were commonly from a French press ; and 
the same was observable in most of the modem 
publications of any importance. I should doubt 
whether Lisbon contained the materials for print- 
ing a neat or handsome book. The best speci- 
mens of modem Portuguese style are said to be 
found in a periodical work, published by the re- 
fugee constitutionalists in London * : another pre- 
sumptioui if more were wanted, of the degree in 
•which the political regimen of the country re- 
presses its intellectual developement. 



* There in but one newspaper, the Gaseta de Lisboa, the oolunun 
•r which are regularly filled with copious extracts firom foreiga jour- 
nals. We regularly saw the principal English journals, whether 
political or literaryi at the foreign assembly rooms ; a sort of casino, 
established by the foreign merchants, to which they introduce stran- 
gers. The season of the balls was orer before our arrival* 
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Our stay in Portugal was much more limited 
thaD we could have wished, but we should not 
have been satisfied had we not found time for a 
pilgrimage to Alcoba^a and Batalha. 

For the first thirty miles from Lisbon the road 
runs on the banks of the Tagus, by Sacavein 
and Villa Franca ; and is for that distance very 
pretty. Near Lisbon the vines form the chief cul- 
tivation; afterwards corn prevails, the fields of 
which are uniformly planted with olive trees. We 
pass several thriving villages where the orchard- 
grounds seem alt of a glow with oranges and 
lemons, and still more with the beautiful scarlet 
blossom of the pomegranate. The Tagus is always 
close at hand on the right ; but the sh(»res on both 
sides are perfectly flat, and it does not make any 
great efiect. 

Villa Franca is a large and lively town on the 
river. It fcHiped the extreme right of the English 
lines in 1810. A range of dark heathy hills from 
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the west, being a part of the heights occupied 
by the allied aimy, here approach the Tagus. 
For a mile or two farther a space is left between, 
thickly planted with vineyards and orchards ; we 
then get into the heath, which at first is shaded by 
a wood of olives of an unusually large growth. 
In a hollow way approaching Castanheira we, for 
the first time in Portugal, saw the prickly pear, 
growing on a stem approaching in size to timber. 
Ak)e hedges are common every where in this coun- 
try ; the plant is just now upon the point of flow- 
ering. 

Slept at Castanheira, a small town, hardly a 
league beyond Villa Franca. 

We started by day-break next morning, and 
turning from the river soon plunged into the 
fegion of heath — wild and boundless — scattered 
with round-headed pine — and clothed with a 
profusion of dwarf shrubs and flowers, among 
which shines the cistus of every kind and hue. 
The observation of these contributes a good deal to 
amuse our time, for there is, of course, much of 
sameness in the scene ; but for a time, at least, it is 
not unpleasing. 

Breakfast at Otta, a white village in the waste, 
about two leagues from Castanheira. As usual, a 
host of little beggars besiege us at the door ; they 
are mere children, evidently not professional. I 
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must say I have not seen a great many of these 
last in Portugal, with the exception of certain 
miserable objects, whose claims in any country 
would hardly be disputed. 

Heaths again, with the Monte-junto, a range 
of dark stone hills at some distance before us. 
Soon after we left Otta, our postilion, under the 
guidance of a man who had accompanied him from 
the village, suddenly turned off the high road and 
began to strike across the heath by a wheel-track 
which was scarcely distinguishable. We were at 
first rather startled by the step, till a little consir 
deration assured us how unlikely it was that there 
should be any real ground for alarm. The higk 
road goes on to Caldas. The heaths improve in the 
richness of their flora. In this pait they are covered 
with myrtle, the aroma of which, as it is crushed 
under the wheels of our chaise, is very delightful. 

Alcoentre — Our postilion stopped here to give 
bis horses a bait of bread soaked in wine. We 
partook of the wine ourselves and found it excd- 
lent. There is, as might be expected, some ap- 
pearance of cultivation in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this as of other villages; but we 
Bcai'cely leave it when the heaths resume their pre* 
dominance. 

Dined at Rio- Mayor— a little beyond this vil- 
lage we get into a wide handsome road^ which 
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Atcendt the Monte-Junto. From the summit is 
imtber a striking view over the wild moorish tract 
we have traversed. Forest here succeeds to heath, 
chiefly ilex, some of great size, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable either in growth or leaf from the 
English oak. 

After a time we again turn off the high road to 
the left, and make our way as well as we can 
through a wild, rough, hilly country, and by a track 
by much the most impracticable I have ever expe- 
rienced in a carriage. The sc^ie improves, how- 
ever — the ground is very broken and varied, and 
•haded with a profusion of olive, ilex, and cork. 
Latteriy the road runs high, and coomoands ex- 
tensive views on all sides— the heaths have already 
ceased, and we look down into valleys, which, 
though cultivated, are still of a rude rather than 
smiling character. 

We were long looking for Alcobaga before we 
reached it : the length of our journey, and lat- 
terly the horrible jolting of our vehicle over roads 
in parts incredibly bad, having made us rather im- 
patient for its termination. The town, however^ 
is situated in a bottom, and you cannot see it till 
close upon it. Our first notice of its proximity 
was the sound of the convent bell, just then ring- 
ing for vespers. 

It was a little before eight when we arrived — 
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the sun had set^ but there was still light, and we 
could distinguish the long handsome fagade of the 
convent, the modemness of which a little disap-* 
pointed us. An old castle on the hill opposite, 
shewed well against the western sky. 

Drove up to the Hospedario^ and entered under 
an archway, into a large stable-yard. A servant 
of the convent then appeared, and learning our 
purpose, proceeded to get the keys, leaving us in 
the meanwhile in a small quadrangle, old and neg« 
lected, the gloom of which began a little to restore 
our hopes, which had been rather damped by the 
modern exterior of the building. On his return 
we passed into a second and similar area, and 
thence into a far more spacious court, surrounded 
by fine Gothic cloisters. We crossed this into 
another court still larger, and of a similar style of 
architecture, and ascended some stairs to a long 
dimly-lighted corridor, leading into the upper gal- 
leries of the two Gothic quadrangles, which we 
had thus again to traverse, in our way to the 
apartments assigned to us. It was just dusk, and 
the number of these courts, the endless length q£ 
the passages, the venerable aspect and religious 
destination of the building, all conspired with the 
gloom and silence of the hour, to make this progress 
of ours sufficiently imposing. 
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Our apartment was spacious, but cold ; being in 
fact without a door or ceiling, for which we bad 
to thank the infamous ravages of the French, who 
when here took pains to bum every thing that was 
combustible in the edifice. While waiting for 
tea I took a ramble through some part of the 
neighbouring cloisters and galleries. It was 
nearly dark, but a lamp or two, hang here and 
there, was enough to direct my steps, and Mn. 
Radclifie herself could hardly have fancied a scene 
of finer gloom. Through a grating in one of the 
galleries I heard the monks chaunting in the 
church below. I found my way thither, and en- 
tered the aisle of a fine Grothic minster — ^the style 
and the proportions of which, however, were but 
dimly discernible, for the only light came from a 
few tapers on the high altar. It may be imagined 
I did not wish for more — there was just enough to 
shew the body of the church, while the extremi- 
ties of the aisles on all sides were lost in gloom. 
The fathers were chaunting the service in a deep 
full voice ; but the choir is placed below the tran* 
septs, and I could see nothing of them but their 
white dresses in the dusk. 

Returning to our apartment, I found the Padre 
Hospedario making tea for us. We stammered 
out a good deal of conversation in Portuguese. 
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He told us much of the ravages of the French, 
committed by Drouet, under the command of Mas- 
sena. The whole roof of the front was destroyed. 
The Padre was a stout respectable looking gentle- 
man^ much what a Benedictine should be ; though 
by the way these are Bernardins. Our beds were 
in cells leading out of this chamber. 

Next day we went over the monastery— one of 
the courts is called after Don Diniz, its builder. 
It has a double range of cloisters, above and be- 
low, the windowing of which, if I may so call it, 
is peculiarly light ; and four beautiful orange-trees, 
now covered with fruit, with a small fountain in 
play under an arched projection on one side, 
make the scene very pleasing. Some Gothic in- 
scriptions on the wall mark the spot where were 
interred the Spanish fidalgos who fell in the battle 
of Aljubarrota. 

Another memorial of the battle is preserved in 
two immense caldrons, taken from the enemy on 
that occasion. The refectory and kitchen lead ou£ 
of this court. The latter is a very lofty room, the 
fire-place in the middle, with an immense tunnel- 
like chinmey, descending to it from the ceihng. 

We saw the church, too, by day ; a simple and 
well-proportioned specimen of the Gothic. In the 
Casa de Tumbos are Don Pedro the first, and his 
celebrated love, Donna Ignez ^e Castro, each 
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entombed in a marble sarcophagus, richly worked, 
with their several effigies recumbent above. The 
tombs stand upon lions raised from the floor. The 
most unpardonable instance of French outrage was 
exercised upon these monuments and their illus- 
trious tenants, which would have been sacred to 
the ruffians of any other nation but that of which 
one is sometimes tempted to think, with Cole- 
ridge's Prussian friend, that it is the only one that 
cannot by any possibility become capable of the 
least spark of religion or poetry. 

We then went over a great part of the building, 
but saw little to remark upon, except its immense 
extent, and the horrible effect of French visitation. 
There are three large courts ; the cloisters of the 
garden, as it is called, is the handsomest — gothic, 
with a fine parterre in the middle, through which 
runs a copious stream of water. 

The library is a splendid room, and seems the 
only one that escaped the French. Happily, the 
books had been sent off to Lisbon. The collection 
is not nearly so large as that of Mafra, but much 
better chosen ; at least without so great a prepon- 
derance of civil law, and scholastic divinity : there 
are all the best works in French and Italian lite- 
rature. 

Behind the convent is a large and handsome 
garden ground. In my rambles about this I found 
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an elegant little chapel, dedicated " Virgini Pere- 
grinae ;" who she is I know not, but in my quality 
as a stranger, felt bound to do her homage. An 
old monk, in a broad black hat, was vehemently 
scolding the poor gardener. There was something 
rather droll in this unrestrained display of passion 
and peevishness, under a habit and professipn that 
seem so studiously to disclaim such infirmity. i 

We were glad to observe so much note of repa- 
ration about the convent. Much has already been 
done ; the exterior roof of the building is every 
where restored, though not the ceilings of the 
rooms or galleries ; but it can never be again what 
it had become under the. hereditary munificence of 
successive princes, who naturally cherished with 
peculiar bounty a foundation coeval and connected 
with that of the monarchy itself. 

The situation of the monasteiy and town is very 
pretty; the same which was always a favourite 
with the church of old ; a snug fertile bottom, 
watered by a lively trout stream, and closely sur- 
rounded by sheltering hills, which are here co- 
vered with vines and corn-fields, orange orchards 
and olive woods. Indeed all the country in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Alcobaga is very 
pleasing; its general appearance reminded one 
much of some parts of the Kentish weald ; green 
hills sweeping into one another, with small irregu-* 

R 
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Iftr incIoflureB, and deep boUow lanes betweai ska- 
dowed by the moet luxuriant hedges. Bat the 
composition of these last, on a nearer Tiew, suffi- 
ciently assured us that we were not in Kent 
Arbutus, ilex, myrtle^ phillyrea, alatemus, beu- 
pkurum, lignum yits, formed the thicket, and in 
many places the copse was completdy OTergrown 
and tanked with vines that had strayed thithtf, 
and whichy though runniag wild, were corered with 
aioll promise of fruit. The e^t of this *' trsant 
disposition'* of the vine did not escape the eye of a 
poet who is never more at home than in the de* 
scriptioQ of Peninsular scenery — 

" WbcM Ver the haiel or the quince the vine 
Wide mantling ipreacU ; or dinging round the c«rk. 
Or ilex, hangs amid their dusky leaves 
Garlands of brightest hue, with reddening fruit 
Pendant, or dusien oooi of brightest green." 
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Thb situation of Batalha is very like that of Aloo-. 
baga — indeed I believe it to be a part of the same^ 
yalley; we descend to the one through the same 
sort of scenery by which we ascended from the. 
other ; and do not come in sight of either until al- 
most close upon it. The first view of Batalha^ 
however, is far more striking than that which we 
had of its sister convent. The soft yellow hue of 
the walls ; and the multitude of spires and pin^ 
nacles which mark their outline had a very beauti-^ 
ful effect as seen over the trees ; but coming nearer 
we find the abbey hemmed in by a dirty village, 
the meanness of which contrasts disagreeably 
with the lightness and splendour of the building 
they suitound. 

After Murphy's prints it would be useless to 
enter upon a detail of the abbey. I have already 
mentioned what are the characteristic features of 
the exterior; the light glow of the stone and 
the richness of the open battlement and spire^ 

r2 
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that run round the roof— or rather did run, for 
much of this work is already broken away. From 
the left of the west front an el^ant octagon build- 
ing ascends nearly as high as the church itsdf; 
this is the royal tomb-house ; and at the eastern 
extremity is what seems a half-ruined but is in 
reality a half-built chapel, attached in the manner 
of that of Henry VII. at Westminster^ and which, 
like that also, is in a style much more ornate than 
the rest of the building. 

The entrance to the convent is on the other side 
— ^we found it open and desolate-looking ; and ven- 
tming forward made our way through a little 
grass-grown area into a vaulted anti-chamber, and 
thence into a beautiful court of cloisters, of singu- 
lar lightness and elegance of construction, and 
windowed all round with the finest and most intri- 
cate stone tracery which I ever saw. In the centre 
is a garden with thick parterres of box. It was a 
strange scene — so much luxury of architecture and 
profusion of carved work, all sharp and white as 
on the day it was finished— yet with an air of total 
abandonment, and silent as though it had not 
been trod by human foot since the funeral of Prince 
Henry. 

On the east side of the quadrangle is a large 
square vaulted room, which we immediately recog- 
nise as the beautiful chapter-house described by 
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Murphy. At the end of the same side was ano- 
ther door which stood a little ajar; we pressed 
against it and found ourselves in the churchy- 
there was something odd in our thus traversing a 
building of this kind and extent^ the doors each 
opening to our touch, without meeting a being to 
question our purpose. 

A man at length did appear, and we sent him 
for a padre, and in the mean time had leisure to 
admire the church — a fine specimen of the best 
age of Gothic, very much in the style of West- 
minster, though considerably less in dimensions 
— the walls perfectly plain and unadorned, as 
they were left by the mason, on which account, as 
well as from the style of the architecture, it re- 
minded me more than any that I had seen abroad 
of an English cathedral. There are no side aisles 
or side altars, or chapels — the windows are not 
large, for the most part painted, but much of the 
glass is broken. 

The Capella Imperfeita, as it is called, at the 
east end — a building, if we may so term it, of 
wonderful richness— of an octagon shape, with a 
chapel in each face beneath. It has never been 
carried more than half way up the upper range of 
windows, but would probably, when finished, have 
nearly equalled the rest of the church in height. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the work witk 
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which the pillars and arches are cohered. The 
tDlrance arch in particular, I should thinks un- 
equalled in this respect ; the reeds formiDg the das- 
tered shaft are hollow, and each pierced in the most 
elaborate filagree. And so it stands, open to the son 
and showers of heaven, its courts orergro^nn witk 
grass, shrubs, and wild flowers, which are abo seea 
entangUng the pillars above, where in one place a 
▼hie has found its way through the window, and 
dressed the arches with its light festoons. 

The Chapel of the Royal Tombs-*-suci octagon 
likewise, light, and airy, but with nothing of iht 
promised splendour of the other. The brave bas- 
tard King, Don John I. and his Plantagenet wife, lie 
in the centre, in the same tomb. Along the walls 
opposite the entrance are four other tombs of the 
infantas, their children. The inscriptions were so 
deSeiced, that it was some time before we could 
identify the resting-place of Prince Henry, by his 
well-known motto, " Talent de bien /aire/' in- 
scribed in Gothic . characters on the edge of the 
sarcophagus. I was pleased to see the garter 
ensign and legend upon his tomb, and ou those of 
hk. father and brother. The French hav^ been 
here also, and have left the usual track of tbeif 
foototeps. 

The monks of this monastery were no time rich, 
and; are oow probably poor^ than ever. Their 
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establiidnnent, too, is in ei state» of which perhaps 
thej are not very proucL On this aecount, I mfr 
pose, the J seemed indis,posed to ccune to us tOr. 

day, but B managed to ferret out one of the^ 

brethren, who then made a viirtiie of neeessityi 
and gave us a very friendly reception. He shevr-« 
ed us over what remctins of the con^vent ; for ihst 
greater part is a mere ruin, having been burnt bj^ 
the French; and with the narrow means of the 
foundation, it has not been possible to make even 
s^ attempt at restoration. 

We went to the top of the church— it never had 
a tower» hut there was a high round beliry at the 
east end, whi^h fell down five or six j^ears ago« 
and ruined a portion of the adjoining buildingt 
The outer roof of the chapter-house was. bfoieu 
through, but the vault itself stood firm. 

From the top is a yery pietty viev Pf the mx^ 
rounding hills. To the nojth-east they open. ; and 
the towers of old Leyria are seen a^l^^ut a league 
higher up the valley — the same 



**' delicious vale, where Lena windf 



Throu^ groves and pastoraj meads'*." 

^ Roderick, b. iii.— 7he notices of places, and of the historical re- 
collections attached to them, with which Mr. Southey has so judi- 
ciously interspersed his narrative, forms one of the ly^ppiest Ifta- 
turts of his admirablt poem-^tht m9St inipassi<med f nd eV>^€«t 
p«v)i«j^ of kf class . 
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Our friar then introduced us to the prelato, or 
Superior; a simple good-humoured old gentle- 
man, whom we found in a comfortable parioor. 
The worthy religious were evidently a little embar- 
rassed by our visit, and appeared to be relieved 
when we declared our purpose to return to Alco- 
baga that night. The prelato, however, treated us 
to some excellent marmalade, with wine and 
oranges ; and saw us with much courtesy to the 
gate. 

In the afternoon, while B was sketching a 

part of the building, I rambled into a thicket of cork 
trees which covers the hill, rich with innumerable 
wild flowers, that rises north of the abbey. From 
this point the view of the building is not inter- 
rupted by the village : its light walls and airy bat- 
tlements appeared glowing in the rays of the de- 
clining sun, and backed immediately by a rich 
landscape of soft, green, vine-clad hills, over which 
were visible the summits of the dark stone range 
that we had on our right in the morning. 

Strolling back to the convent through the clois- 
ters, I find my way again to the church ; the door 
was open, and I had it all to myself. There was a 
singular sense of silence and loneliness in the soli- 
tary occupation of such a building ; a rich sunset 
light was streaming through the. painted window 
at the west end : I stepped softly down the aisle. 
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and seated myself awhile on the steps leading from 
the Chapel of Tombs. 

We return to Alcobaga the same evening. The 
road runs nearly the whole way (about four Portu- 
guese leagues) on a high ridge of ground, covered 
with pine forest, except where some large planta- 
tions of olives intervene. About half way is the 
town of Aljubarrota, which deserved our remark, 
as it was in gratitude for the great victory here 
gained over the Spaniards, by Don John, in 1386, 
that the beautiful abbey we had just visited was 
founded. Batalha is the Battle Abbey of Portugal ; 
but the triumph it commemorates is one of plea- 
santer association to the natives than that which 
gave occasion to the Norman foundation. 

UnwiUing again to trouble our friends at the 
convent, we drove to the estalagem of Joaquim de 
Sylva, who treated us very well. Such as have 
not letters to the fathers we would recommend tq 
avail themselves of his hostelry. 



X. 



CAlDAS^RtTURN TO USBON. 

Caldas* is the Tunbridge and Cheltenham of 
Portugal. The town is lively and cheerful, foe a 
Portuguese one at least ; it has a laxgQ j^ce or 
square in the centre, the houses round which are 
not very imposing, but the windows are always 
filled with smart Dcmnas ; and in the streets you 
are constantly meeting with men well dressed and 
well mounted — among them were some o£ the most 
distinguished-looking people I had seen in P<^u- 
gal. 
The public walk is pretty, and when we saw 

* From Alcobafa to Caldas is about five Portuguese leagues, or 
twenty miles, but the nature of the road renders it a pretty good day's 
Journey. The weather was wet, and the country presented little 
to interest — ^hilly and heathy, with a good deal of poorish cultiva- 
ti(m in the bottoms. The rain made the sand-roads very slippery, 
and our horses had in some parts a difficulty in dragging us. Once 
we were regularly overturned; another time obliged to borrow six 
oxen from a timber-cart, to pull us up a hill. The view descending 
io CaldaSj including Obidos and its castle, with an arm of the sea 
running up to the billf» is striking. 
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it was generally thronged with loangers. At the< 
head of it are the waters^ which seemed to be in 
requisition the whole day. They have the smell 
and flavour of those of Harrowgate, and I presume 
similar virtues. The pump-room is in a large 
building, which includes a hospital for the poorer 
visitants. An inscription on the wall behind thaf 
pump records that the edifice had been originally 
erected by Leonora, Queen of John II. in 1488, 
and since completely rebuilt by John V. in 1747- 
The close of the inscription struck me — " Ambc^ 
misericordes, ambobus Deus retribuet-^Fruere hospes^ 
imitareque quantum potueris, et non U Pomitebit.*' 
This John V. was really a fine fellow in his w?iy 
— another Louis XIV. very devout, very voluptu- 
ous, and very magnificent. He built Mafra, and 
the aqueduct of Alcantara, i^[id established ami 
endowed the Patriarchate ; but of all his workc 
he probably now " repenteth him" as little as of 
any of the hospital at Caldas. 

Caldas appeared very full — the day WQ arrived 
nearly a dozen seges, which had cqme m ^incei 
morning, were standing before thedocH: of Qin inn^ 
which is said to be the best in the place. Yet oui! 
accommodation was not better than that we had 
gotten elsewhere : i^d^ed it was rather won^e — 
the landlord was drunken aAd uncivil* a^, tix^ 
house, from the accumulation ctf driv^ro,^ I s«p- 
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pose, insufferably noisy. One is puzzled to under* 
stand how ladies manage travelling in these coun- 
tries. 

We had been advised to see Obidos, a town 
about a league (four miles) from Caldas, the an- 
tique aspect and conspicuous situation of which 
would indeed have attracted our attention without 
this previous advertisement. It is a curious place 
— dark and dirty, as such towns commonly are, 
perched on a rocky hill, and completely surround- 
ed by the old wall, which, with its bastions and 
battlements, still remains perfect. Perhaps it 
would be difficult to find any where a more entire 
specimen of feudal fortification. I rode round 
these walls — in one of the gates is a chapel of our 
Lady, and over the portal is inscribed, A Virgem 
Nossa Senkora foi concebida sem peccado original, 
Mr. Southey had already informed us of the real 
subject of the controversy, respecting the immacu- 
late conception. 

Set off on our return. From Caldas to Castan- 
heira is about thirty-five miles — heath nearly the 
whole way, unvaried by cultivation, except in the 
bottoms, or just about the villages. In parts the 
ground rose into wild hills over which a green 
moor of cistus and erica and dwarf ilex extended 
itself beyond our sight. 
' It rained violently all day, and we had no other 
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amusement than that of looking through the win- 
dows at the beautiful shrubs and flowers that 
thronged the earth around ; and the time so passed 
better than might have been expected. The 
freshness of the green makes a Pojtuguese heath 
almost as pleasant to look upon as an English 
meadow, and the variety of the plants gives it 
much greater interest for the botanist. 

We were surprised to find so little use made of 
the heaths for purposes of pasture. Now and then 
we came upon a flock of goats, or wild goat-like 
sheep, browsing upon the brushwood : but these 
were very rare, perhaps not half a dozen in the 
whole. Indeed, however pleasant in other re- 
spects, these tracts present nothing to cheer in a 
political or economical point of view ; and if, as 
it should seem, they occupy so large a portion . of 
Portugal, one is puzzled to understand how the 
kingdom, without foreign trade or manufactures, 
can support so considerable a populs^tion. The 
heaths on one occasion may have done good ser- 
vice — much of this country was the scene of the 
memorable military operations in 1810-11, and 
its barrenness, I think, must have powerfully con- 
tributed to accelerate Massena's retreat. 

Sercal — where the horses and we bait, as usual, 
on bread and wine. Pass the Monte-junto. Dine 
as well as we can at Otta, and reach Casta^heira 
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before six, after a journey of about eleven hours— 
welcomed with much cordiality by our pret^ 
hostess, whom we found as smart and animated 
and semillante as ever. 

We left at day-break next morning, which^ after 
the late rains, was most lovely. There is nothing 
hke sunrise or sunset for scenery — the lights are ao 
rich and the shadows so broad. But the moming 
is preferable, when there is such a sense of fit- 
ness and Ufe and animation over every thing. 

In the neighbourhood of Villa Franca and Al- 
banda are many traces of our operations in 1810; 
thus we see, from time to time, batteries and earth- 
works, with embrasures commanding the road. 

A large portion of the windows in the town are 
latticed, and without glass. There is often no 
window on the ground-floor, and the only light is 
from the door-way, over which a moveable cane 
lattice is placed, as a protection. We have ob- 
served, too, that in every parish the houses are uni- 
versally numbered, from the castle to the cottage. 
The Marialva is so at Cintra. 

Along all the high roads are watering-places fcnr 
the horses, who are suffered to drink as long and 
as often as they please. In general there is very 
little water in the country ; a scanty stream runs 
by most of the villages, and is probably the motive 
that determined their site. 
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We are yet at some distance from Lisbon, when 
we come to the stone walls of the gardens and 
quintas that surround the capital. It strikes me 
that these would be very available for the military 
defence of its approaches. Soon after we hail our 
old friend Nossa Senhora da Penha da Franca, 
and before noon reach Lisbon ; and are not sorry 
to find ourselves there, for, after all, I believe it 
is all that is worth going to see in Portugal. 

Upon the whole I cannot say that there seems 
any great temptation to travel in this country; 
n6 part of it that we have as yet seen can be 
called beautiful ; for Cintra is a mere spot, and 
owes much of its charm to the accidental accu- 
mulation of the quintas that crowd the base of its 
mountain. Judging from what we had passed 
through, we should fancy all Portugal to be one 
vast heathy with here and there a little cultiva- 
tion about the villages; and which, if gladdened 
with a climate of less brilliancy, would be very 
dreary. 

We have met with less inconveniences in travel- 
ling than we expected. The sege is a very comfort- 
able conveyance^ and the horses, which of course are 
never changed, will bring you from thirty to forty 
miles a day, at a rate of about four miles an hour, 
taking the bad road with the good. The accom- 
modation at the inns is humble enough, but wc 
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commonly got what was necessary. Tea and eggs 
and wine were always attainable — this last, a red 
wine, is the best Vin dn Pays that I have tasted ; 
and infinitely more palatable than the trash which 
they gave us as port, at Cintra and Lisbon. 

We suffered less from our beds than we liad 
feared — they were clean ; and I think we commonly 
had them all to ourselves. 

In Portugal, as in almost every other part of 
the continent, you see few new houses; on the 
contrary, every town or village bears the symptoms 
of decay or abandonment. The solidity of the 
structure even of the meanest cabin contributes 
partly to this effect. . An English house or cottage 
if. not repaired soon falls to pieces, but here, 
though the inhabitant goes, the walls will remain, 
and nothing less than an earthquake can effect 
their disrupture. It is wonderful how little of 
progressiveness is seen in other countries compared 
with the more than geometrical reproduction with 
which every kind of public prosperity has crowded 
on in England during the last half century. We 
hear of some laige fortunes in Lisbon^ but they 
seem for the most part to have sprung, like those 
of the French financiers, at the expence of the 
public. One of the largest is that of an individual 
who had the contract for supplying the army in 
the late war, and the tobacco monopoly appears to 
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have originated the wealth of more than one other 
of the great capitalists. 

There was no post from Alcobaga or Batalha^ 
though formerly one ran by Coimbra; and the 
worthy fathers at both placeis were desirous of get- 
ting what news they could from us. The fact, 
if it be true of other places of the same class, 
struck me as one of much political importance. 
In the diffusion of knowledge and communication 
of opinion, the post is an instrument almost as 
valuable as the press. Indeed the one is not of 
much use without the other ; and to be systematic 
in his hostility to the illumination of his subjects, 
13l despot, to use the modem phrase, should sup- 
press both. 

A steam boat plies between Idsbon and Villa- 
franca; and another, I understand, in the summer, 
runs to Oporto. These are the only public con- 
veyances of any kind, whether by land or water, 
which we could hear of in Portugal : there are nei- 
ther diligences nor waggons, nor even post horses. 
All this seems dismal enough to an Englishman ; 
and till he sees the fact, he can hardly understand 
how people can exist, and exist happily, in the pri- 
vation of such indispensables. 

I have little to add respecting the face of 
the country, beyond what was noted in passing 
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through it. The cultivation is so scanty as hardly 
to afTord matter for remark. Olive cq•oundsa^ef^^ 
queut. We have always been surprised to find so few 
vineyards. Pombal, it is said, compelled the cul- 
tivator to root up the vines^ and plant com where- 
ever the land was fit for it. If we saw more corn 
we should attribute the apparent rareness of the 
grape to the effect of this strange interference of 
disposition. 

He was a fine, active, straight-forward tyrant, 
this Pombal ; and in Portugal we every where meet 
with the traces of his reforms. Few of them sur- 
vived himself. Violence, whether in the hands 
of a mob or a minister, can only pull down. lo 
Pombal*s case the very ferocity with which be 
enforced his projects of improvement created a re- 
action of feeling against him, which awaited only 
the moment of his fall to destroy all, however 
good, that owed its origin to a source so unpopu- 
lar. The spectacle of this work of dilapidation 
must have given some pangs to the remaining years 
of the old man's life ; and doubtless cost him more 
to bear than the paltry insult of removing his bust 
from the pedestal of the statue in the Terreiro do 
PaQO. One hears dreadful stories of his despotism 
here ; and yet they evidently look back to his ad- 
ministration with respect. It was the single inter- 
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val in the modern history of Portugal when any 
thing of energy or system has characterised the 
government. 

The princes of the house of Braganza have uni- 
formly been a mild, well-meaning race, and per- 
sonally much beloved by their subjects. Their 
government was probably the worst of Europe — a 
doting, drivelling despotism, uninformed by a 
single spark of vigour or understanding in itself — 
unchecked and undirected from without by public 
opinion; or any thing else; unless it were the 
monks, who, like the Janissaries of Constantinople, 
were always on the alert to stifle every germ of 
improvement. For a time Pombal waged a suc- 
cessful war with these people ; but the accession of 
a weak, bigotted, half-witted woman to the throne, . 
naturally restored their proper ascendancy, which 
they preserved up to the time of tlie French inva- 
sion. Since then all interests and opinions have 
been in such a state of deplacermnt and struggle, 
that it is difficult to form an estimate of the real 
preponderance of any. However, we may be sure 
that this stirring of the elements will not have 
passed over in vain ; things cannot return to their 
former state of stagnation and rottenness ; and into 
whatever form or shape they may subside, the re- 
sult can hardly be otherwise than for the better. 

s2 
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ROYIL FAMILY— CONSTITUTION — POLITICAL OPIMIOIIS. 

Ik a foreign country one always feels some curi- 
osity about the royal family. That of Portugal 
is at present in a state of unusual depression. 
The king is dead, and it is as yet scarcely known 
who shall succeed him. Of his two sons, one is 
in Brazil the other in Geimany ; the queen i9 in 
retreat; and the burden of goyemment has de- 
Tolyed on the eldest infanta, who, with her sis- 
ters, alone remains to inhabit the palaces of her 
&thers. 

It is customary with the Kings of Portugal to 
hold a weekly court, in which the humblest of 
his subjects is admitted to approach and address 
the monarch* As yet no court of any kind ha^ 
been held since the death of the late king. 
However we have seen the infantas twice — once 
in particular, very long and close, at a grand mu>- 
sical performance at the patriarchal church. They 
seem very charming young women — the ddest in 
particular, who, to a look and expression per- 
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fecily feminine, adds a mien and carriage most 
happily marking her rank and her birth. We 
certainly felt very royalist while looking at 
them ; and i should really think the feet of this 
comehness in the regent may prove a cireiniistaiice 
of some resource for the support of her authority^ 
One cannot, indeed, much depend upon this senti- 
ment or any other, at a period oi strong popular 
excitement ; for fanaticism, whether political or rch 
Ugious, delights in trampling by preference on all 
those feelings and instincts to \diich, in its natural 
state, our being owes its best homage. 

The royal family here, I believe, are very popu«» 
hoc with the people ; under ordinary circumstance* 
it is always the fault of princes if they are not so* 
The vulgar, that is, the majority of aU classes, 
naturally love roydty; they have an admiratioa 
for princes which Mr. Fox calls foolish ; as indeed 
it seems not so much the result of reason as 
of a propensity or^nally implanted in us ; and 
happily so, for without it society could hiurdly go 
on in quiet. Besides, we necessarily sympathize 
with persons rather than things. It is the effort, 
perhaps, of a higher order of mind to feel interest 
kk the mere abstractions of political theory, the 
reahzation of which constitutes much (^ the pride 
ef a free governments 

We do not hear much of peptics at Lisbon, nbv 
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indeed have we been much in the way of doing 
ao. Every thing seems quiet at present; from 
which, of course, we can infer nothing. The 
period that precedes a political movement — ^like 
the stillness before a thunderstorm — or " the tor- 
rent*8 smoothness ere it dash below*' — is often one 
of unusual tranquillity and deadness. However it is 
bad reasoning from this sort of analogy ; and, besides, 
the calm prevailing at Lisbon is easily ascribable 
to circumstances which keep people quiet under 
worse systems. A large body of the nation, we are 
sure, have an attachment, or at any rate a prefer- 
ence for the present order of things ; many, no 
doubt, think and wish otherwise, but for these 
there is the fear of force to repress the unruly ; 
and the better caution which induces the more 
considemte rather to bear their present ills than 
fly to others of which they can less calculate the 
malignity. The result of the recent political experi- 
ment has probably persuaded a good number that 
there are worse things even than an absolute go- 
vernment. 

With respect to the late constitution there can 
be, I should think, but one opinion. No doubt 
some good was wrought by the change, for " they 
who destroy every thing will certainly remove 
some grievance." In the old system, too, the 
abuses bore so large a proportion^ as to justify a 
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revolution at almost any risk of consequences ; 
and they had so overgrown and entangled the 
whole government, that one might almost fancy 
that nothing less than a thorough convulsion of 
the state would have been sufficient to eradicate 
them. 

Notwithstanding therefore the instinctive dread 
which men of sense and good feeling naturally 
have for revolutions, and the peculiar mistrust 
which they must entertain for one that began with 
a mutiny among the soldiery ; it is probable that 
the better spirits among the Portugueze approved 
the late change in the beginning. The party, how- 
ever, which possessed itself of power, took a short 
way of curing them of any such inclination of opi- 
nion. It is not worth while dwelling at this time 
of day upon the vices of the defunct system — like 
that of Spain, it was only a copy and exaggeration 
of the great mother scheme of 1789. As a mere 
plan of democracy it was both awkward and im-? 
practicable enough ; but the notion of retaining a 
king with the functions here left to him, which 
were in their kind and essence of the same class 
with those of the town-crier and tipstave, was not 
more absurd in science than it was senseless in 
policy. 

Indeed throughout the whole of their proceedings 
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the revolutionary party seems to have been just as 
imbecile in the conduct of their own interests as 
they were awkward in the management of those of 
the pubUc. Why begin by disgusting the nobility 
and other great corporations by a sweeping assault 
upon settlements and privileges, whicb^ if unwise, 
they would surely have had full leisure to modify 
afterwards, and at a time, when the enmity or coun- 
teraction of those bodies was of less importance? 
Again, to say no more of it, what could be more 
impolitic than their attack upon the clergy ? Why 
thus painfully and gratuitously provoke the hosti- 
lity of a body, of whose paramount influence over 
the minds of the people they could not be igno- 
rant ; or if ignorant, we want no further assurance 
of their utter unfitness for their business. The 
example of some of the Spanish American repub- 
lics seems to shew that even the Catholic clergy 
have not that necessary incompatibility with a free 
government, but that their acquiescence and even 
their support maybe gained by an ordinary respect 
for their rights and property. 

Another error, common to all these revolutionists, 
IS their childish impatience not to content them- 
selves with stripping their former sovereign of all 
his attributes of substantial power^ unless they 
make tlie deposed Prince feel his humiliation by 
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inBultmg or disrespectful forms. Besides the un- 
manliness of this proceeding, it is in the highest 
degree impolitic. Princes are often more chary 
of the form of obedience than of its substance. 
Like other people they feel an insult worse than in- 
jury. Nothing could more indispose them to any 
cordiality of co-operation in the new order of things 
than this ostentation of disrespect — and nothing 
too more exasperates the mind of foreign sove- 
reigns against such a system, or more inclines 
them to make common cause with their oppressed 
brother. The powers or prerogatives of a mo- 
narch may be, as in fact they are, variously modi- 
fied in different kingdoms; but a certain mani- 
festation of respect and homage to their persons 
has been attributed, and almost equally, by all; 
and a violation of this claim is naturally felt as 
more peculiarly an outrage to the whole order. 

Besides (and the remark is applicable to other 
and older constitutional systems) it is a solecism 
in politics to retain a mcHiarchy at all unless you 
secure to the Prince an ef&ctual protection 
against the insults which base and low minds have 
a natural pleasure in throwing out against what 
is above them. A King, if he is any thing, is the 
organ of the power of a state at home ; he is, too, 
in some sort, a personification or representative of 
its majesty abroad ; and you cannot allow him 
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to be degraded in his own esteem or that of 
others, without so far disabling his proper effi- 
ciency in the execution of either of his functions. 
Even in the distribution of prerogative these 
politicians commonly carry their parsimony to- 
wards the monarchy much beyond what is neces- 
sary for their own views and purposes, hi- 
deed, the chief source of defect in all these con- 
stitutions is, that they are drawn up, as somebody 
has said, like a plan of attack — with a view rather 
to the exigency of the contest than the permanent 
policy of the state. The popular leaders seem to 
think, that after stripping their sovereign of so 
many of his prerogatives, it would be dangerous 
to leave him in the exercise of any. Nothing, 
however, can be more mistaken than these appre- 
hensions. In a revolution, the question is never 
one of right, but of force, and that is always 
with the people. When once the great body of 
the nation are stimulated to the sense and the ex- 
ercise of its original power, all opposition becomes 
hopeless. The mass may condescend to seem to 
negociate with its mandataries, but both parties, 
in fact, feel the infinite disparity of their relative 
position; and it is this sense of irresistible force on 
one side which so uniformly, because so naturally, 
leads to the abuse of it. Under these circum- 
stances the revolutionary chiefs need entertain little 
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scruple in the most liberal attribution of preroga- 
tive to the crown, which it is probable will be 
thereby only rendered a more convenient instru- 
ment for their purposes. Even in quieter times, 
and under more settled systems^ give the nation 
but a regular organ for the expression of its will, 
and it matters little how the legislative or execu- 
tive functions of the state are otherwise distri- 
buted. Thus in England — how many are there of 
the rights of the crown, the most important in 
themselves, and apparently the most material for 
the theoretic equilibrium of the constitution, 
which have slept in uninterrupted rust from the 
moment that the popular branch of the system 
has come into habitual and unfettered exercise of 
its power ? 

There is still a talk of a new constitution to be 
given by the King. At the period of the counter- 
revolution, indeed, Don John pledged himself to 
bestow a charter, equally guaranteeing the rights 
of the people and of the throne, and the Marquess 
of Palmella announced this purpose in a circular, 
addressed to the foreign powers. A commission 
was even appointed to draw up the said constitu- 
tion, but hitherto we have seen nothing of the re- 
sult of its labour. There seems no sufficient rea- 
son, however, to doubt the good faith of the go- 
vernment in this decla^tion of its intentions, and 
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I do not think the delay is at all a ground either 
of suspicion or regret. These things cannot be 
done too coolly or too leisurely — sach a postpone^ 
ment is perhaps even desirable in the concoction 
or publication of an instrument which proposes to 
fix the political regimen of the kingdom for ever. 
For the rest, with the most liberal intentions 
possible, it is certainly no such plain matter to 
give a constitution. — It is easy enough to make one 
— to draw upon a paper a system of Kings, Lords, 
and Commons, in which their several proportions 
and powers shall be assigned and limited with the 
nicest precision ; but the work and the labour con- 
sists in bringing the system thus mechanically 
contrived into harmonious action. In England, 
as has been observed, all *' these parts of our con- 
stitution, while they are balanced as opposing in- 
terests, are also connected as friends, otherwise 
nothing but confusion could be the result of such 
a complex system *" This kind of mutual under- 
standing and compromise may be the work of time, 
and of the practical experience of the evils aris- 
ing from each party's acting independently upon its 
own specific rights : and with us it is secured by 
a degree of indirect influence which the crown and 
the peerage contrive to exercise in tha€ assembly 

* BurWi Obsenrationi od tfht Conduct of the MliioriC^. 
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in which, as the representative of the people, does 
ultimately reside the whole power of the state. 
But no resource of this kind can be looked for in 
a constitution fresh struck out, and accordingly 
nothing is more unmanageable than these popular 
assemblies in the exercise of their newly->acquired 
privileges.- Even where there is less reason to sus- 
pect the influence of ambitious or factious pur- 
poseS) they seem too often run away with by the 
foolish iK)tion that all that is gotten from the go- 
vernment is gain to the people ; and to fancy, too, 
that the possession of rights is nothing unless they 
are kept in constant exercise. This boyishness it 
common to the political noviciate of all nations, 
and probably nothing but experience can avail to 
cure it. 

The fidalgos and proprietors of Madeira were 
all in favour of the constitution — the nobility of 
the mother country are understood to have been 
as decidedly and universally of the opposite opi- 
nion. The former, in fact, relegated to a distance 
from the capital, had nothing to lose by the change, 
while the latter, no doubt, saw in the downfal of 
the court the extinction of the proper field for their 
ambition and power. And yet in absolute govern- 
ments none feel the caprice and contumely of 
power more severely or immediately than the aris- 
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tocracy. Nothing could exceed the restraint and 
slavery of the higher nobility at Lisbon. It 
extended itself even to an interference with their 
most intimate domestic relations ; and I have 
been told that the richest of the Madeira fidalgos 
was once obliged to set off with all haste to Lis- 
bon, to preclude by personal remonstrance or sup- 
pHcation a project of marriage, which he learnt 
that the court, without the slightest previous 
reference to himself, was upon the point of finally 
arranging in his favour. 

Nor is it clear what compensation they got for 
this sacrifice. If, like Turkish pachas, they could 
trample on others in proportion as they were kicked 
themselves, it might be something ; but they had 
not even the monopoly of the royal favour ; for 
it has long been observed, that the favourites or 
ministers of princes are seldom selected from the 
old nobility. St. Simon, I think, tells of Louis 
XIV. himself, that, with one or two exceptions, he 
never, in the whole course of his reign, admitted a 
nobleman into his council. Rank, birth, and pro- 
perty, have, in fact, no where more real weight than 
in England ; and I don't doubt but that a Spanish 
or Portugueze grandee would gain greatly in sub- 
stantial respect and influence, by a system which 
should substitute public opinion for the prince's 
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favour, as the appropriate medium of political 
power *. 

There is here, they say, with a certain party, a 
considerable jealousy of English influence. They 
look with a sullen eye upon our.squadron in the 
river ; the more so as a notion is encouraged that 
the expence of it is paid by their own government. 
This sort of feeling is quite natural ; and I suppose 
we should in vain argue with it by questioning 
what great advantage England derives from her 
supposed ascendancy in Portugueze councils. In 
the connection between the two countries, Portu- 

* The body of the titled nobility is not large, though they were 
nearly doubled in number during the reign and regency of the late 
king. I may remark that the title of Don is very unusual ; and, I 
believe, is properly confined to the in&nts of the royal family, or to 
the younger sons of such noble families as are of Spanish origin. 
None of the Madeira fidalgos bore it ; none, too, of those resident in 
the island, at least, had titles. There does not, however, seem any 
determination to confine die distribution of these distinctions to per- 
sons of ancient family : some of the richest of the Lisbon capitalists, 
such as Sampayo, Bandeira, Quintella, &c. have been made counts 
and barons. Once ennobled, they appear to take place among their 
elder compeers, with as little, sense of distinction in public opinion 
as prevails with respect to our own new-made lords. We are told 
that titles are, strictly speaking, bestowed only for life ; and that, 
on the death of a nobleman, the next heir does not take the title 
until directly authorised to do so by the king's addressing him under 
that name at his first presentation — a sanction which is scarcely ever 
withheld. 
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gal seems to have all the benefit. We have taken 
on ourselves the obligation of protecting her ; as it 
is, possibly, our interest to do, against her more 
powerful neighbours, Spain and France ; but this 
obligation is obviously a burden imposed upon qs 
by the circumstances of our political position ; and, 
like every measure of self-defence and precaution, 
one from which we derive no advantage of any other 
kind. In the commercial relations between the two 
countries, I am not aware that Portugal allows us 
any favours or facilities^ which it is not, economi- 
cally speaking, her interest to give ; or, were it 
otherwise, we should make a miserable barsrain in 
purchasing such advantages, by the liability of 
being at any time involved in a war for the defence 
of an ally, who can neither protect herself, nor ren- 
der us, in any case, the slightest assistance in return. 
Supposing that it were placed at our option to make 
Portugal in name and in form what our enemies 
have often declared her to be in efiect — a province 
of the British crown — I apprehend we should have 
little hesitation in declining the ofier. Yet, if we 
could gain nothing by the absolute possession of 
that kingdom, it is pretty plain that there csinnot 
be much profit to us in relations which may ap- 
proximate ever so nearly to the exercise of a direct 
influence in its councils. 
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It may be doubted indeed, whether the intimate 
connection subsistmg between the two governments 
has been much for the advantage even of Portugal 
herself. The effect of it has been more than once 
to draw down upon her the anger and vengeance 
of her neighbours ; who, precluded from any means 
of more direct attack upon England, have fancied 
they could annoy us by the distress or destruction 
of an old ally. 

Nothing definite has as yet been heard from Rio 
as to the purposes of Don Pedro. The general 
opinion is, that he will stay in Brazil. By this 
means that empire may yet be preserved to the fa- 
mily of Braganza ; but it is already, to all intents 
and purposes, lost to Portugal. England suffered 
little by the loss of her colonies, because the single 
benefit she derived from them consisted in her 
commercial intercourse with these provinces ; the 
continuance of which was better secured to her by 
the mutual wants and habits of the two countries, 
than by any restrictions which it was in the power 
of political supremacy to enforce. With their 
monopoly, however, Spain and Portugal have 
probably lost the sole stay which supported their 
trade with the New World. 



XII. 



SOCIETY— OPERA— LADIES. 



We see nothing of Portugueze society. Circum- 
stances have occurred to prevent our making use 
of the letters which we had brought, and had it 
been otherwise it is probable that they would ha?e 
profited us little, for the accounts we hear give no 
very high opinion of the warmth of Portugueze 
bospitaUty. In fact, the habits of life among the 
two people are so different, that the intrusion of a 
stranger wotdd perhaps involve a greater disturb- 
ance of the usual routine of existence than it is 
fair to expect they should incur, upon the claim of 
a common letter of recommendation. 

Even among themselves, as we understand, there 
is Uttle general society, on the footing on which 
we find it in France or England. Families have a 
great disposition to hang together, insomuch that 
near connections often make a point of seeing 
each other two or three times in the course of each 
day ; and the indulgence of this unrestrained inti- 
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macy stands them much in stead of that more 
comprehensive intercourse which prevails else- 
where. 

The events of the last twenty years5 I believe, 
have worked a very unhappy change in the social 
system of Lisbon. We have heard people speak 
with great and melancholy delight of the very 
agreeable footing upon which it was previously 
to that period, particularly among the English. 
But the invasion of the French ; the consequent 
flight of the royal family, of the court, and a 
large body of the foreign merchants ; the long 
and exhausting war which followed ; together with 
the domestic convulsions of later years have natu- 
rally operated a most entire disrupture of all 
these minuter relations, and the country is, as 
yet, far from having recovered that sense of quiet 
and settlement which alone can allow them to 
ramify again with the necessary confidence and 
security. Under happier circumstances, indeed, 
politics have no necessary tendency to promote the 
agreeableness of society, and this e£fect is likely to 
be felt with peculiar force in so narrow a kingdom 
as Portugal. 

The Portugueze have no dramatic literature that 
deserves the name ; in this also, unlike the Spa- 
niards who have little other. There are two the- 
atres at Lisbon, however, where Portugueze plays 

t2 
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are enacted ; but what we can learn, whether of the 
pieces or the performance, has given us no encou- 
ragement to visit them. The French, in fact, are 
the only people in Europe who can properly be 
said to have a theatre ; or one, at least, to which 
men of any cultivation of taste can habitually re- 
sort to as an amusement Shakspeare himself is 
better fitted to read than to see ; the same holds far 
stronger with the old dramatists, his contempora- 
ries or immediate successors ; and since them, we 
have none whom we can either read or see except 
the comic writers of the begiiming of the last cen- 
tury, the tone of whose morality utterly disquali- 
fies them for representation. As for the present 
state of our stage, no Englishman at all chary of 
the reputation of his country for good sense or 
civilization would wish to take a foreigner to one 
of the national theatres. 

At Lisbon, as in London, the best resource of 
this kind is the opera ; an entertsdnment, which, 
as it addresses itself to the senses and not 
the understanding, however it may wreary, sel- 
dom, in its worst failures, excites disgust. The 
opera at Lisbon was at one time the first in 
Europe. It is still sufficiently respectable. The 
average strength of the corps, I think, is not 
below that of the London company. The house 
itself is large and handsome; the centre being oocu- 
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pied from top to bottom by the royal box. I imagine 
in this, as in most continental operas, the govern- 
ment contributes a large portion of the expense. 
The admission to the pit is only a crusado5 not 
quite half-a-crown. 

Upon the whole, however, it must be ad- 
mitted there are no great resources of amusement 
at Lisbon for a stranger. Individually the peo- 
ple are of a very lively character; yet (possibly 
from that very circumstance) they cultivate few of 
those means of pastime or dissipation upon which 
other nations so much depend for getting rid of 
their time. Nor is it at all obvious how the idler 
portion of the community do, in effect, relieve them- 
selves from the burden of their superfluity in thia 
respect. The problem is of more difficult solution, as 
a stranger sees nothing of the machinery. In France, 
in fine weather every one lives out of doors. At 
Lisbon it is just the reverse — There is no public 
walk, or point of general or daily re-union, where 
people may keep each other's ennui in countenance 
— the coffee-houses are all of an inferior descrip- 
tion, and apparently not frequented by the better 
class of loungers — in the evening you see nothing 
of that throng of liberated humanity which at the 
close of the summer day so animates the Boule« 
vards of Paris, and lends an air of enjoyment and 
cheerfulness to the suburbs of Londoa itself. 
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• 

We hear no sound of music in the streets, or of 
dancing in the guingettes—eyen on holidays the 
faces of the people seem to suffer no relaxation of 
that composure which is the ordinary character of 
their expression. 

Our chief amusement hitherto^ when without a 
more definite object^ has been riding — but the en- 
virons are any thing but pleasant, and we commonly 
confine ourselves to the streets. These, it is true, 
are rather dirty, and not very gay — equipages we 
have seen none; for we cannot dignify by the 
name an old dingy sege, or cabriolet, because it 
happens to be drawn by four instead of two horses 
— and it is not the habit of the people, and 
least of all of the ladies, to amuse themselves in 
walking. 

The balconies of the Lisbon streets form the 
most attractive circumstance about them. In the 
first place, when neatly painted, they add much to 
the effect of the buildings — then they are often 
filled with flower-pots — cravos de janella, a very 
large kind of carnation, are at present the fa- 
vourites — and still more frequently with Donnas, 
who unmask their beauties to our gaze, unob- 
structed by any of those zelosias of which we read 
in the old Spanish novels. The women are really 
often very pretty ; of the young I think the look 
is commonly pleasing — at any rate it cannot be 
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dissembled^ that they form an indisputable im- 
provement upon the Madeirenses^ and it would 
be paying these last too bad a compliment to sup- 
pose that the recollection of them constituted all 
the charm of their fair sisters of the continent. 
The faces of the Lisbonians are not so round nor 
so full — characters that suit any part of the per* 
son rather than the face — their features, though 
small, are of a more delicate chiselling — ^their 
complexions decidedly finer; now and then, in- 
deed, we have seen the most beautiful skins, ex- 
quisitely clear and smooth, with the sUghtest and 
most delicate tinge of carnation on the cheek that 
one can fancy. The red and white of an English 
complexion is not unfrequently apt to border a 
little xxpon fadeur. This, at least, is not the fault 
of a Lisbon belle, whose skin when fairest has a 
warmth of tone the farthest possible remote from 
insipidity ; and when shaded by thick black 
curls, and animated by eyes — not so large and full 
perhaps as those we had left at Madeira — but of a 
longer shape, shadowed by a richer fall of lash, 
and, partly perhaps from that circumstance, more 
soft and intelligent in their expression — I have 
sometimes been for the moment half shaken in my 
allegiance to the rightful supremacy of English 
beauty. Their forms, too, have little of the Ma- 
deira embonpoint, though in general, while young. 
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they aToid the other and perhaps worse extreme. 
But they are seldom tall, and except the infiantas 
we have seen but few instances among them of 
what we should call fine figure or commanding 
air. Their feet, we are ^assured^ are often very 
beautiful, and that they set much by the advan- 
tage^ sparing no care or expence in the due order- 
ing of their chaussure. The very sedentary habits 
of their lives may with them, as with the Chinese, 
assist in cherishing this distinction — though ev^ 
among the lower orders we observed many instances 
of its occurrence*. 

With respect to the donnas, it must be con- 
fessed, we have had few opportunities of verifying 
this important fact of the asdutto, breve e riton- 
detto pede. We seldom see them except leaning 
from their balccmy, or kneeUng at mass. The same 
circumstance has, of course, rather limited our 
means of judging of them in one or two other 
respects. In general I fancy I perceive something 
studiously feminine in their air and expression ; in 

* I hi^ve little to say of the appearance of the men. The peasan- 
try seem as stout and hearty as those of other countries ; but the Lis- 
bonians themselves are rather an under-sized race ; and, contrary to 
what is the case with us* the lower orders are in general better boiU 
i^nd better looking than the higher. It roust be admitted that these 
last do too often abuse that * privilege to be ugly/ which, howo 
ever, it is a great consolation to know, is among the most undoubted 
and undisputed of the rights of man. 
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that respect remindii^ us a good deal of the 
French^ with whom, we know, this sort of persona- 
tion is the great secret of female attraction. A 
French woman never for a moment suffers one to 
foi^t her sex ; evincing thereby her usual depth 
in the principles of coquetry ; for it is certain that 
we love, or rather perhaps fall in love, with women, 
not for the quaUties which they have in common 
with us ; or even which are abstractedly good in 
themselves, as much as for those which are appro- 
priately and pecuUarly feminine. There is less of 
this sort of consciousness betrayed in the manner 
of Englishwomen than of any others — a distinc- 
tion for which, no doubt, they are indebted to the 
greater simplicity of their education — assisted a 
little, perhaps, by the genius of our language, 
which is the only one in Europe that does not 
incessantly indicate the sex of the person speaking, 
or to whom you speak. Another peculiarity in 
which the Lisbon women also resemble the French, 
is the marked demureness, and even seriousness of 
countenance, which all classes of them invariably 
preserve in the street. Meeting them in this way, 
you never by any chance catch their eye — a kind 
of reserve which, it must be allowed, that they 
abundantly make up for when in their balconies. 

But walking, as I have said, is not the habit 
of the people ; and a lady is seldom met on foot 
unless when going to mass. Indeed the churches 
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form the best opportunity which a stranger has 
of seemg them. They come in full dress^ always 
blacky I beUeve; with no other covering to the 
head than the mantilla veil ; and seat themselyes, 
on their feet, in front of the altar, where we have 
seen them remain for an hour together — not pray- 
ing» as far as one could judge, nor, in general, 
talking; but, apparently, contenting themselves 
in the sort of homage, which their posture and 
the place implied; and in the meanwhile, per- 
haps, deriving some little collateral satisfaction 
from seeing and being seen by those around. All 
classes kneel together, the better sort commonly 
rather in advance of the others. There is a good 
deal of fashion in the preference of places of wor- 
ship. One of the most brilliant assemblages we 
saw in a little mean chapel near the Estrella con- 
vent. They are aU, I beheve, very devout, and 
their devotion fills up much of their time : and, no 
doubt, is, so far, a great resource and comfort to 
them ; though the benefit of its operation, for more 
appropriate purposes, is a little questionable. 

The Portugueze ladies, even of the higher class, 
I believe, do not pay much attention to the cul- 
tivation of intellectual accomplishments ; at least 
we hear strange stories of the deficiency of the 
most rudimental instruction among them. We 
had little opportunity ourselves of forming an 
opinion on the fact, — and still less on that of 
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the higher matters of manners and momls ; with 
respect to which last we should not place much 
reliance on the accounts that are gotten from 
others^ for the subject is one on which there 
is always exa^eration. Besides, ce rCest pas 
V affaire des honnites gens — not at least of a pass- 
ing stranger, who may be well content to wor- 
ship the outward and visible loveliness of this 
class of objects without troubling himself with 
speculations upon matters on which, perhaps, we 
judge best when we judge least. For after all, the 
fashions and habits of the country, though they 
affect not at all the obligation of any one moi'al duty 
necessarily form a material element in estimating 
• the moral pravity indicated by the violation of it. 
In the instance of women, too, there are other 
considerations besides those of mere gallantry 
which should always suggest a gentler tone of 
animadversion on their errors. At all times, I 
believe, we shall find women as good as the prac« 
tice and precept of the men will allow them to be ^ 
their morality indeed, in its reaction, exercises a 
most momentous influence upon our own ; but the 
tone of it is always in the first instance taken from 
the other sex; and this circumstance should in mere 
justice be suffered to lighten a little the burden of 
their responsibility. 

Of their persons we had abundant means of obser- 
vation ; and up to the last, saw nothing to change the 
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very favourable impression we had received on ar- 
riving. Almost the last day of our stay in Lisbon, 
I met with two exquisitely pretty women. One 
was in the balcony of a large house near the Pateo 
das Chagas^ and struck me as the very ideal of a 
Spanish beauty. —Tall ; her figure rather slight, but 
of uncommon elegance of make and mien ; small 
and delicately formed features ; a complexion clear, 
though pale ; long dark eyes of a soft and languid 
expression^ though there was something almost of 
disdain in the curve of her little lip. Her head 
was most beautiful both in shape and air, and she 
had the true donna-like carriage of it. The other 
was in the Botanic Garden ; she was of a fuller 
make ; with more colour in the cheek ; more ani- 
mation in the eye ; more sweetness and play of 
expression in the countenance; but lovely as she 
was, she has scarcely made so vivid an impressioa 
on my memory as the vision of the balcony. 

Every body, I suppose, in travelling, has felt the 
charm of the apparitions of grace and beautyr 
which in this way flit across our path, and the sort 
of irritating recollection which they leave behind. 
The very mystery that attends these beings, 
* whose course or home we know not, nor shall 
know,' lends them half their interest. And this is 
natural, for, I suppose, every thing by which love 
is raised above the mere instinct depends upon the 
excitement of the imagination,^ and the moral or 
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sentimental attributes with which that faculty clothes 
the objects of its idolatry. One can very well 
conceive a man of certain sensibilities to be more 
in love with a woman he had never seen^ than it 
was possible he could be with one whom he had. 
With such an one the sound of a fine female voice 
singing, or a beautiful arm put out of window 
to water flowers*, might kindle a passion that 
nothing but a sight of the person herself could 
avail to cure. Graver readers will hardly appre- 
ciate this refinement of sentiment; but seriously 
speaking, I believe that in most cases of violent 
passion it will be found that some personal charm 
has given the excitement, and that the imagination 
does nearly all the rest — the object herself often 
acting as little more than the figure whereon to 
hang the drapery furnished from its exhaustless 
wardrobe. With lovers of this apprehensive com- 
plexion, the skilful use and alternation of reserve is 
the soul of coquetry. It is the chiaro-oscuro of the 
art, in which, as in that of painting, upon the due 
distribution of the shadows depends half the effect 

* See the Student of Salamanca in Bracebridge-hall, which opens 
with an exquisite picture of this kind. It is a pity that the writer did 
pot carry on the mystery longer, or even leave it finally to repose in 
that obscurity which still lends such a fearful interest to the legend of 
*' the Stout Gentleman." See, too, what Rousseau says of the effect 
of the singing of the scuok at Venice. 
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ARRABIDA. 



The view across the river from Lisbon is boanded 
in the distance by a range of high bold hills or 
mountains, which extend along the sea coast from 
Cape Espichel to St. Ubes and Palmella ; of these 
the loftiest is the mountain of Arrabida^ celebrated 
for its convent and its cave, and an excursion to 
this was the last of my expeditions. B. was unabk 
to accompany me. 

Persons travelling above twenty miles from Lis- 
bon are obliged to procure a special passport for 
the occasion ; a vexatious system of restraint com- 
mon to all the continent, and our perfect free- 
dom from which in England I really think consti- 
tutes practically a more valuable immunity than 
that which we enjoy under the habeas corpus act 
itself. I had the precaution to take one for Arra- 
bida, but found it was not necessary by the route 
I went, as there were no considerable towns in the 
way. 

— Ci*oss the water to Cassillas, where I hire a 
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couple of donkeys and a man. There are no 
horses to be procured here. 

The country is at first pretty ; broken sandstone 
hills covered with vineyards and com fields and 
olive grounds^ with views on the left to the creeks 
that run up the south shore of the Tagus. But 
this does not last long. After following the St. 
Ubes road for about an hour we strike ofi* by a 
slight wheel-track to the right; and pursue our 
way for nearly the whole remainder of the day 
with the unimportant exception of a patch of vines 
here and there, over one uniform region of heath 
and pine-forest^ or commonly of both together^ 
the heath being generally scattered with a greater 
or less quantity of that tree. 

The pine-woods {Espinhaes) are very extensive. 
We were nearly two hours passing through that of 
Mr. I. F. de Caldas, which is succeeded by the 
Palmella Eynnhul, yet larger^ but not so thickly 
planted ; there was little fine timber. 

All this was dull enough; and my donkey, 
though a very good one, could not carry me very 
fast through it, so I was obliged to resort to 
my old amusement of marking the flowers and 
shrubs*. I made my guide tell me the Portu* 



— — — — ^ The mountain path they choM, 
The forest and the lonely heath wide tpread, 
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gueze names of them ; to which he added a detail 
of their medical virtues and uses ; for they neariy 
all had some such ; and we met strings of asses 
laden with the blossoms on their way to the Lisbon 
apothecaries. I suppose every one may gather 
them for this purpose^ as every one may sport o?^ 
the heaths^ for there seems to be no game laws in 
Portugal; the royal cmtados or chases are alone 
excepted from this general franchise. My guide 
assures me that there are plenty of partridges or 
woodcocks^ snipes also. The sporting season is 
from about October to February. 

This guide of mine was a very intelligent fellow; 
he had lived five years in the service of no less a 
person than the late General Picton^ whom he fol- 
lowed throughout the whole Peninsular campaigns 
and up to the walls of Toulouse. He spoke mach 

Where dstus shnilM, sole seen, exhaled at noon 
Their fine balsamic odour all around, 
Strewed with their blossoms frail as beautiful 
The thirsty soil at eve, and when the sun 
Relumed the gladdened earth, opening anew 
Their stores exuberant, prodigal as frail. 
Whitened again the wilderness. 

Roderick. B. 11. 

We were too late for this spectacle ; whole tracks were seen coveied 
by the cistus-ladaniferus, or gum-cistus, but the season of flowering 
had already past. 
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and warmly of his gallant master^ and seemed to 
appreciate better than could have been expected 
from a person in his situation^ the superior pitch 
of his mind and character. It was remarkable 
that though mixing so long with the English army 
the man scarcely knew a word of our language. 
He spoke his own with great clearness and dis* 
tinctness; indeed coming from Madeira one is 
struck with the superior intelligibility of .the, Lis- 
bon pronunciation. The islanders talk a very 
conrupt dialect ; thus they almost invariably omit 
to sound the final vowel. 

Peru — a large deserted half ruined palace, stand- 
ing alone on the heath. It was built by a Count 
D'Obidos, about four generations back, of whose 
wealth, splendour, and eccentricities my. man told 
me some strange anecdotes. The building is of 
great extent f. parts of it aie inhabited by farming 
labourers. I dined under its walls on bread and 
oranges. . ; 

Beyond this we cross a low cultivated ridge, 
along which is situated a series of towns and vil- 
lages, Palmella, Azeitao, Sic. On the other side 
we find the heath again, extending to the foot of 
the mountains, which now rise directly before us. 
At a short distance on the right is the palace of 
the Marquess of Palmella, a large range of white 
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biiiMing, forming three sides of a square, with ft 
court for bull- lights in the middle. 

We ascend the mountain by a road wiiuling 
round the west end of it. Pass the Carmelita 
Convent; from hence begins a series of crossee, 
disposed at equal distances, and it is an ordinary 
penance, my man tells me, of the monks of the 
Arrabida Convent, to walk barefoot by night over 
these flinty roads to the Carrao, repeating a cer- 
tain number of prayers at each station. On gaining 
the ridge of the hill we find the sea close under us^ 

Descend the other side, through a thicket of 
arbutus, laurestinne, ilex, and cork. Some little 
circular domes and chapels crown the heights 
between us and the shore — a more romantic and 
characteristic mark are the rude crosses which 
are placed on the topmost craga. Soon after 
the pretty pavilion of the Bom Jesus appears 
below, smiling, as it were, from among the dark 
woods, which clothe the steep of the rocks and 
mountains that inclose you on all sides, except 
towards the sea, which ia spread out at the foot of 
them — at this moment as blue and unruffled as 
the sky it reflected. These are all the features of 
the jacture — and, few as they arc, they compose 
one of the most striking 1 have ever witnessed. 

The convent itself is not far beneath, but as yet 
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the steepness of the wooded hiU does not aUow it 
to be visible. As we drew aearer^ I heard the 
IWttnds of voices and of laughter below, and ton 
itsaching the little platform of the building, fotod 
•I ooeupied by a latge party of young people, who 
bmi come over from the neighbourhood to do 
iftomage to our lady , end spend a day or two amcmg 
lier. rod» and woods* The convent is a favourite 
d]gect of expeditions of this kind. There are tw<l> 
IHT ihtee buildings provided for the aeconunodalion 
of strangers, and in the summ^ they afe often 
crowded for weeks together. 
. Our party seined all of the rich burgher ^asS"^ 
tlie iKlen a little vulgar^ but the \^oinen by no 
■ieans S0| all youngs and in their looks pleasing, 
almost to prettiness. Most of them, as I learnt 
afterwardsj were married, a circumstance which I 
iiad not inferred from their appearance slnd miul^ 

ner. 

As I arrived they were on the pcnnt of ascend- 
ing to the old convent, under the guidance of 
a young frian I joined them^ thou^ perha^ 
I should have been better pleased to have gone 
alone. 

The old convent is an inclosure on the face of 
the hill, where was the original site of the esta- 
blishment, since moved to a more sheltered and 
convenient situation lower down. It is covered 
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with low woody through which runs a labyrinth of 
pathways, with little ceUs and chapels excavated 
here and there in the rock, in memory of some of 
the more distinguished inmates of the conveDt, 
each containing the image, as large as life, of the 
solitary, with an inscription eommeniorating his 
virtues and penance. Among others I observed the 
cell of Don Martmho da Santa Maria, the s(m of 
the Count de St. Esteva6 de Castella, who it was 
said retired to this mountain in the year 1540, and 
founded this convent, the spot being given to him 
by his kinsman, the Duke of Aveiro — near it was 
the cell of Pedro of Alcantara, who accompanied 
Don Martinho in his retreat. Another is that of 
Father Agostinho da Cruz, the *' Brother of the 
celebrated poet La Barca, and himself excelling in 
that kind of literature,*' who is stated to have 
spent forty years in this retreat in the practice of 
every cenobitic austerity. 

After exploring the several sights of the garden 
the whole party, some twenty in number^ proceed- 
ed to a little chapel, where they kneel before a 
shrine -of our lady, the donnas inside, the men 
for the most part, without, and began to sing 
alternately a part of the office of the Virgin. The 
chaunt was short and simple, but pleasing, and 
they sang, particularly the women, very well. I 
stood a little aloof among the rocks^ and Hstened 
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— the effect in such a scene and such an hour was 
exceedingly pretty. In the sympathy of the mo- 
ment I half regi'etted that I could not join their 
devotions^ for there seems always something chur- 
lish in dividing oneself from one's fellows in an 
office of this kind ; and the sense of our weakness 
is such, that it is not without reluctance we de- 
cline any assistance, which even the superstition 
of our nature may proffer. And then this is cer- 
tainly the most excusable part of the Catholic 
idolatry. If religion were to be considered after 
M • de Chateaubriand's manner, as a matter of 
taste rather than of truth, one could easily be 
brought to worship a Madonna — not/ indeed, the 
vile little dolls that disgrace their altars, but such 
as she has been familiarized to our imaginations by 
those pictures in which Raphael has revealed to us 
the ideal of perfect womanly beauty; combining in 
the ''sweet austere composure'^ of her countenance, 
fill the meekness and purity of the sainted vii^n — 
with the expression so intense, though subdued 
and reverent, of the deepest and tenderest of human 
affections. 

This chaunting, I should think, occupied about 
a quarter of an hour : when over, the ladies seemed 
merrier than ever — in the satisfaction, I suppose, of 
being, for that day at least, at peace with their 
friend. 



i 
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whereyer the Morgado is withoot children, must greatly 
tend to the dettniction of the property. 

Several schools hare been established at difierent 
limes. In Funchal four endowed, or, as ^ey are here 
called, Royal Schools, exist, conducted on the Lancas- 
terian plan— ^tbey teach reading-, writing, arithmetic, 
and grammar. They are distribated through tlie city, 
one in each of the four parishes. Some of the country 
parishes have similar schools, but I am told that they 
are generally ill-conducted and inefficient. 

llie government also supports several professors^ 
who give instruction twice each day m the schools ci 
the college — two are appointed for Latin, one to lec- 
ture on ]^ilos6phy, another on rhetoric, and a third on 
geometry. The people contribute a portion of the 
l^inds thus appliid by the government, by pa3^ing a 
small tax, under the appellation of subsidio Uterario. 

The royal seminary for the education of the priests, 
contains schools for Latin, philosophy, and theology. 
It is in the Rua do Mosteiro novo* 

The Lancasterian system was introduced into the 
isknd in 1817, but it was not in full effect till 1823, 
when a person was sent to England, and instructed at 
the school for masters in London. A school-house has 
been built by the joint subscriptions of English and Por* 
gueze, large enough for three hundred boys. Another 
for about one hundred giris, supported by subscripdons 
and bazarsy has been opened within these three years. 
It is managed by the ladies, principally English', abd 
almost whdly supported by their liberality and exer« 
tions. One, m particular, of our fair countrywomen has 
peculiariy distinguished herself by her ejBTorts both io 
the origination and superintendence of the institutito. 
It may, indeed, be said to owe its existence tb her. 
Although the children are all natives, the Portuguese 
take litUe interest in the matter — they do not, howefcr, 
not even the priests, interfere with the system of ia- 
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structioD. I believe the New Testament, in the verna- 
cular idiom, is read in the school. 

The island contains forty-two parishes, and is divided 
into fourteen districts, over each of which a Capitad- 
mor, assisted by a major, presides. His office appears 
to partake both of the civil and military characters ; 
and, formerly, he was too often the petty despot of his 
district. 

The districts are Funchal, Camara de Lobos, Cam- 
panario, Ribeira Brava, Ponta de Sol, Magdalena, Cal- 
heta, Porto Moniz, S. Vicente, Ponta Delgada, Porto 
da Cruz, Machico, Santa Cruz, and Cani^o. Each 
captain wears a distinguishing uniform. 

The military force of the island consists of a battalion 
of artillery, raised in 1805, three regiments of militia, 
and the garrison of the forts. The seventh Lisbon regi- 
ment of infantry has been in the tslafnd since the time 
of the constitution. Since the new charter from Brazil, 
it has been withdrawn. 

The Funchal regiment of militia is composed of men 
residing between the Ribeiro dos Soccdridos and 
Cani^. 

The Calheta regiment, of men from between Ponta 
de Pargo and the Ribeiro dos Soccoridos. 
. The St. Vicente, or north regiment, of the rest of the 
island. They are generally exercised within their re- 
i»pective distncts on Sundays; and a certain number of 
aayS of duty are required in the year, and they form a 
fine body of men. 

The city is protected by eleven forts, the names of 

which are Forte do Ilheo, Pontinha, San Lazaro, Forta- 

. leza de St. Lorenzo, do Pico, Forte dos Pontes, d*Alfan- 

dega, St. Filippe, Forte Novo, Santiago, and Loires, on 

the Brazen Head road. 

The English government sent troops to the island in 
1801, but these left it in 1802. In Dec. 24, 1807, it 
was surrendered to Lord (then General) Beresford, ^d 
the British standard was erected in the fortresses. In 
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the following year the island was restored,- and the Por- 
tugueie flag again hoisted, but it continued to be garri- 
soned bj our tioops till 1814. 

In the foitresses are different prisons for state crimi- 
nals. I Tisited the editor of the Patriotic Funchalense, 
while confined in Santiago. 

The Camera, or municipal council, is composed of 
four Venadores, chosen annually from among the gen- 
tiT and four Misteres from among the tradesmen, over 
whom, in Funchal, the Juiz de Foro presides. In the 
towns the Juizes* Ordinarios preside. Their chief 
duty consists in superintending all public works ; thus 
they build and repair the bridges, fountains, and roads ; 
lake care of the streets, pare and open new ones, &c. 
and have authority to levy local taxes. 

When a new uovemor takes possession of his ap- 
pointment, he takes an oath before the Camera to ob- 
serve all laws, usages, &c. 

Besides the Camera and the Juiz de Foro, there is also 
a Juiz de Povo, (corresponding to our mayor), with very 
limited authority ; a Juiz dos Orfaos t ; a Juiz d'Alfan- 
dega, and a Corregidor : the latter is the chief magistrate. 
He administers justice in criminal matters, and his ju- 
risdiction extends throughout the Madeiras — his autho- 
rity is superior to that of the other judges — from them 
appeals are made to the Corregidor. He is also the 
judge in all matters in which the subjects of other 
nations are concerned. From him the appeal is to 
Lisbon X, The Juiz de Foro has no jurisdiction be^ 
yond the district of Funchal. 



* There are five Cameras and five Juizes Ordinanos in the island; 
Macliico, the most ancient; Calheta, instituted in 1511 ; Pontado 
Sol, in 1513; Santa Cruz, m 1515; and St. Vicenta, in 1750. 
These places have the rank of towns. 

f There are three Juizes dos Orfaos ; ior Funchal, Calheta, and 
for the north. 

t The English, by treaty, have the right of naming thdr owa 
judige (who must, however, be formado em kyes) in the case of any 
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There are four supreme courts in the island :- 

Junta de Fazenda, created in 1775 
Desembaigo do Pa^o • • • • • • 1811 

Junta d'Agricultura 1811 

Junta da Justicia 1803 

The Junta de Fazenda directs all the financial mat- 
ters of the island, and executes the orders regarding' 
their collection and distribution of the treasury in Lis- 
bon. 

The Desembargo do Pa90 (privy council) regulates 
minorities, grants legal dispensations, &c. &c. 

The Junta d'Agricultura, as its name imports, at- 
tends entirely to this department* 

The Junta de Justicia tries and decides all criminal 
cases punishable by ten years transportation and under. 

The Governor, the Corregidor, and the Juiz de 
Foro, are appointed by the king, and sent from Lisbon 
triennially : the term, however, is often renewed, espe- 
cially with the Juizes. 

None of these authorities have the power to punish 
capitally — cases of that kind are referred to Lisbon. 
They very rarely occur. Stabbing is by no means a 
frequent practice with the Portugueze of Madeira, 
who have the more merit in the abstinence, as even 
murders are seldom punished with death. The Portu- 
grueze, by a very mistaken and rather inconsistent ten- 
derness, have a horror of capital punishment, and it is 
rarely inflicted in any case^ At Madeira a lady is com- 
monly induced to supplicate the pardon of the offender, 
which it is considered an obligation of gallantry not to 
refuse. 

difference or suit with a Portuguese. On these occasions, however, 
they always name the Corregidor, whose impartiality is propitiated 
by an annual douceur of 400 dollars. 
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[Among the more important events of the history of 
Madeira^ is the proclamation and suppression of the 
Constitution. The following account of the transaction 
was given to me by an ardent constitutionalist, whose 
prepossessions have probably affected the colouring of 
the narrative, though I have no reason to believe it con- 
tains any raistatement of facts.] 



When the news that the constitution had been pro- 
claimed in Portugal in August, 1820, reached the 
island, measures were immediately taken by those fa- 
vourable to the change, to spread its beneficial effects. 
On the 28th of January, 1821, the most active and 
leading of the constitutionalists, including mcmy military 
officers, assembled together, and having a few hours 
before privately communicated their intention to the 
Gk>vemor, they sent five individuals to demand formdly 
at the Castle the acknowledgment of the constitution 
by the authorities. The Governor, Sebastia6 Xavier 
Botelho, recdved the deputies, Medina, Escorcio, Al- 
buquerque^ Omellas, and Vireu, and summoning a 
council, was disposed to reject the proposition : from 
this he was however dissuaded by the Brigadier Lecor's 
representing to him that the garrison wbs, without 
doubt, in favour of the cause ; and the interview termi- 
nated by the Govemor^s acceding to the wishes of the 
constitutionalists. While, however, this ^ras going on 
within the walls of the palace, the populace and mili- 
tary had already proclaimed Uie revolution, and the air 
resounded with the cries of " Long live liberty, long 
live the King with the constitution." 

This enthusiasm, or madness, continued for several 
days, and all business and work w^ suspended, to give 
place to a series o(festas, illuminations, and rejoicings, 
which extended throughout the island. 
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One effect it is gratifying to mention — many who 
had been for years preceding at enmity, influenced by 
the general joy and diffusion of happmess, sought re^ 
conciliation, and the political excitement called forth 
the finest feelings of the Christian heart. 

The constitutionalists confirmed the authorities in 
their different situations, and the benefits of the new 
form of government were daily visible in the increasing 
activity and prosperity of the island. But the step they 
had taken, in continuing the authorities in their respective 
situations, was fraught with bad consequences to their 
cause. Intrigue began—and under pretext of serving 
the constitution, the Governor sent out of the iriahd, on 
three hours notice, the Archbishop of Elvas, a liberal 
and respectable prelate, and by his weight among the 
priesthood, a main support of the liberal party. 

This, however, led to the removal of the governor, 
and the effects of a free government were felt by the 
people, in the diminution of their taxes *-^the abolition 
of feudal rights, and the monopoly of mills — in the 
voice which they now had through dbeir three deputies 
in the general assembly of the nation — in the diffusion 
of knowledge by the establishment of two printing 
presses and the circulation of five journals — in the in*- 
troduction of distilleries from France to distil their 
inferior wines, hitherto unsaleable, into brandy — and in 
the general activity that followed the apathy of the 
former system. 

On the first anniversary of the Constitution, the 28th 

* The Dedmo, a heavy tax on the immovable property of the 
island, had, I believe, been already, upon the first news of the 
clyange at Lisbon, taken off by the governor with the view of treep- 
ing die people in goodliumour. It has not been restored ; any more 
than the monopoly of mills, or the feudal rights above alluded to. 
Formerly the King of Portugal paid the whole expence of his 
foreign legations from out of the surplus revenue of Madeira. Prom 
50/. to 80,000/. annually, was transmitted to London ibr that piti^- 
pose. 
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of January, the foundation stone of a tnonument, for 
the erection of which a subscription had been raised, 
was laid in a spot selected for me purpose, in front of 
the cathedral, by the assembled authorities; and on 
the same day an institution, named the Academy of 
the Friends to Arts and Sciences was established, and 
the most respectable persons both natives and foreigners 
were enrolled among its members. 

In this promising state the affairs of the island re- 
mained till the middle of the following year. On the 
19th of June, 1823, the news of the overthrow of the 
Constitution in Lisbon reached the island by the packet 
The governor, Manoel Antonio de Noronha, fearing 
popular commotion, did not formally announce the 
event for several days ; but as early as the following 
morning it was whispered throughout the . city. The 
appearance of the citizens has been represented as that 
of a large family in mourning ; black, with a few ex- 
ceptions, was generally worn, and the Constitutional 
cockade lingered in the hat till it was no longer safe to 
shew it. The change was felt by all (except die rabble, 
who were the tools of the priesthood,) as a private 
calamity, and the gloom and silence that prevailed was 
less the result of fear than of sincere and manly grief. 

According to established usage Te Deum was cele- 
brated in Sie cathedral, the authorities attended in 
state, and the usual salutes were fired from the forts ; 
but beyond this no expression of public feeling was 
manifest; the Anti-constitutionalists, aware of their 
weakness, deemed it more prudent to be silent, than 
at this moment to triumph in the exaltation of their 
party. 

A few weeks, however, only elapsed, before the feel- 
ings of the new government were clearly visible in the 
horrors of persecution. 

Intimations had been sent to the government at Lis- 
bon, that the Freemasons of the island were plotting 
to give it up to the English. In consequence, a new 
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^veraor was sent out, with an Al^ada or extraordinary 
commission, specially charged to inquire into the case ; 
and the garrison was reinforced by a regiment of infan- 
try and a company of artillery. The Al^ada arrived on 
the 26th of August, 1823, and immediately entered 
upon its functions. A great many persons were ar- 
rested ; and several of them condemned to severe 
punishment, whether of deportation to Africa or^of 
imprisonment for a certain period. No capital punish- 
ment, however, to(^ place. The new governor, Don 
JVlanoel de Portugal, had the credit of having uniformly 
opposed a resort to such extremities, and generally of 
having contributed much to temper the violence, and 
jnoderate the measures of the triumphant faction. 



The only corn grown on the island is bearded wheat 
and barley ; and of this there is not much more than 
two month's consumption ; that imported came formerly 
-as flour from America; but mills have been recently 
established, and it is found cheaper to procure it from 
the Baltic ports and grind it at home. 

Milho or maize forms the exclusive food of the lower 
orders. It is not grown on the island ; which is rather 
unaccountable, as it would make a better return than 
any other grain. It is procured partly from the Medi- 
terranean and partly from the Cape de Verdes ; none 
now comes from Africa. Horses are chiefly fed upon it. 

Timber, including pipe staves, is procured for the 
most part from America. The Madeira casks are said 
to be the best in the world ; they are all made in the 
island, and the coopers form a corporation, having 
peculiar privileges. They are the only workmen allowed 
io exercise their craft in me street. 

The mode of cultivation and manufacture of Madeira 
wines has been frequently described; and generally 
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with mach accuracy. The followmg account is taken 
from the works of Messrs. Qourlay, Henderson, and 
Bowdich ; but the details have been mostly verified, by 
personal inquiries on the spot. The best . kinds of 
grapes are those called Bual, Sercial, Verdelho, Negro 
Molle, Malvazia ; they are propagated by cuttings, which 
are planted in trenches dug from three to seven feet. 
The usual mode of training on the southern expo- 
sures, is on square frames or trellices, made of the 
common cane, and from two to three feet above the 
ground. In the north of. the island they are trained 
over trees. The vintage begins early in September. 
The grapes are first trodden by the feet, in a trough 
formed either of wood or excavated in the rock ; and 
the juice thus expressed is distinguished as the vinho da 
fioT ; the bruised grapes are then collected within the 
coils of a thick rope, made of the twisted shoots of the 
vine, and subjected repeatedly to the press, for the 
second quality of must. This is usually mixed with 
the former, and transferred the same day into casks to 
ferment. The rapidity of the fermentation depends 
partly on the warmth of the weather ; and also on the 
perfect maturity of the grape. The more violent action 
commonly ceases in about a month or six weeks ; but a 
certain degree of fermentation continues to go on, par- 
ticularly in the richer qualities of wines, llie liquor is 
clarified by a kind of gypsum brought chiefly from 
Spain ; this is the last part of the process. About the 
beginning of the year the wine is racked from the lees. 
In the case of the Tinta wine made from the black 
grape called Negro Molle, the grapes only undergo 
one pressure from the lever, and are afterwaias drained 
through a si6ve which allows the husks and seeds to 
pass, the stalks only remainmg behind; the whcde is 
put into a vat open at top, and stirred three or four 
times a day, till the fermentation has ended, when it is 
racked off into casks. In making the white wine the 
different kind of grapes are commonly mixed together, 
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except the Malvazia or Malmsey, and the Sercial. The 
former of these * is commonly suffered to ripen for a 
month later than any other, till the skin begins to 
shrivel ; the Sercial also will succeed only in particular 
spots. The quantity produced scarcely reaches fifty 
pipes in the year. 

A quantity of brandy, from two gallons per pipe and 
upwards, is generally thrown into the wines mtended 
for exportation, with the exception, I believe, of the 
Tinto. In the war time, too, when from the great de- 
mand the merchants were unable to keep any stock in 
hand, it was usual to ripen their wine by stoves ; raising 
the heat gradually from 60 to 100 degrees ; and I be- 
lieve it is still the practice to subject a certain portion 
of the vintage to the operation of this artificial tempera- 
ture ; the mellowing of the wine is no doubt thus acce- 
lerated, but at some expence of the delicacy of its 
flavour. 

The average quantity of produce throughout the 
island is a pipe per acre, though in some instances four 
pipes have been raised from the same space. 

The north wine is in general very inferior ; the only 
drinkable portion is that of Porto da Cruz. It is nearly 
all consumed in the island, or converted into brandy. 
There are about twelve distilleries. Three pipes of wine 
make one of brandy. 

The price of the dry Madeira at present is forty-five 
pounds per pipe. That of the Sercial, Bual, Tinta and 
Malmsey, is nearly double, being each eighty-six 
pounds per pipe. 

The sugar cane was sent to the island from Sicily by 
Prince Henry. The first sugar was made in the Machico 
Captaincy, and the Malmsey grape first succeeded 
l^ere. 

* The Malmsey is grown only on a few spots enjoying a peculiar 
warmth of exposure. The grape does not idways produce a sweet 
wine ; indeed it does so in one or two situations only; in other cases 
sugar, burnt by a particular kind of wood, is thrown in. 
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More than an hundred sugar mills were in existence 
in the 1 7th century, one only remained in repair till the 
present year (1 826) when that in the R. dos Soccoridos 
was newly fitted up ; an indication that the culture of 
the cane is again more attended to. It is indeed likely 
to increase, as the depreciation of the price of wines 
will make it better worth while, in some parts, to grow 
sugar, than wine of an inferior description. The sugar 
grown here is never crystallized ; it is said, however, to 
be of the purest kind, with a delicate violet perfume. 
The cultivation of Coffee is daily more attended to. 
Above ten thousand trees have been planted wijthin the 
last two years. 

The manufactures of the island are few — one silk 
loom exists in Funchal; but the chief fabric is a 
coarse kind of woollen, of which they make their petti- 
coats — these are made in considerable quantities in the 
north. Linen is also woven in various parts of the 
island. The flax is chiefly gro¥m in St. Anne's, and the 
northern parishes. Straw-plat, for hats and bonnets, 
is neatly executed, and employs a good many hands. 

The loom differs but little from our own, but is more 
clumsy. The females are generally the weavers — they 
weave about three varas per day, and earn three testoons. 
At St. Anne's I saw the process of dyeing, in a very 
simple form — the stuff was spread upon the grass, and 
sprinkled with the dyeing liquor (a decoction of mad- 
der, ruivinho) till it was saturated ; it was then allowed 
to dry, and the sprinkling repeated, till the wished-for 
shade was obtained. In this instance a deep chocolate 
red had been imparted to the fabric. 

I also saw the mode of preparing the flax for spinning. 
It is first steeped.in water for fifteen days, dried in the 
sun, again wetted, beaten, and stoved, and then sub- 
jected to an instrument called the granaddeira, to sepa- 
rate the fibrous from the brittle portion. 

In the Ribeiro Brava I discovered one day a ma- 
nufacture, of which I had not before heard, that of 
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ropes from the fibres of i^. The shoots of the plant, 
after being steeped in water, were twisted into a strong 
rope, of about an inch diameter. 

Cabinet-making is, I think, the only other manufac- 
ture which I have observed in Funchal. The turning 
machinery is of a very nide and primitive sort ; but the 
results df their ingenuity are often more respectable than 
one could expect under such circumstances. The 
greater part of their furniture, like everything else, is 
brought from England. 

Fish is abundant, and forms an important article in 
the food of all classes. All the large fish are caught 
by the hook, the water being too deep, and the bottom 
too rocky for the use of the trawl or dredge. The seine 
is sometimes used on the beach, and I have seen it en- 
close a prodigious quantity of the herring, mackarel, 
and pilchard. 

Some controversy has arisen respecting the precise 
elevation of the higher points of the Madeira moun- 
tains, very able and competent observers having arrived 
at considerably different results. Captain Sabine's ba- 
rometrical measurement made the highest summit, Pico 
Ruivo, only 5,438 feet, but Mr. Bowdich found it 
6,164, and the greater number of authorities seem to 
approximate to this last result. In the course of last 
year Dr. Heineken again measured this peak, and found 
it, I think, (for I have unfortunately mislaid the memo- 
randum he was so good as to send me) 6,008 feet. We 
may perhaps assume six thousand feet as the medium 
result. The height of the peaks of the Torrinhas, Ari- 
eros, and Sidra6, is considered to be about five hun-> 
dred feet lower than that of Ruivo. The plain of the 
Paul Mr. Bowdich makes to be 5,159 feet above the 
level of the sea, and that of the St. Antonio da Serra 
nearly half as much. The bottom of the Curral, the 
same observer estimates at 2,080 feet higher than the 
sea. This is the greatest height at which the vine is 
cultivated for wine at Madeira. The elevation of the 
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point from which you have the first view of the valley, 
ascending from the Jardim, he states to be 3,700 feet — 
that of the higher ridge, dividing the Curral from the 
Serra d'Agoa, at 4,161 feet. 

The internal communications of Madeira have been 
much improved of late years. Roads have been made 
connecting the north and south coasts of the island, 
and often under circumstances of great difficulty. Thb 
is particularly the case with the St. Vicente road, which 
in passing through the Serra d*Agoa, has in parts been 
carried along the face of an almost perpendicular cliff. 
Don Jose d* Alfonseca is the name of the engineer. 
Another road, leading to St. Anne's, has just been 
finished. It rises from the Roxinha, and forms by 
much the most easy and practicable ascent of the 
mountains. A certain number of days' labour (five I 
think in the year) are required from every individual for 
the support of the roads, which eorvSe, however, may 
be commuted for a small sum of money. 

In my former visit to Madeira I made the tour of the 
island, including the western part^ which is of a cha* 
racter considerably different from that about Funchal. 
The northern descent of the Paul, indeed, is much the 
same thronghout — the mountains are uniformly steeps 
and the ravines wooded ; and the road descending to 
Ribeiro de Janella, passes through a tract of scenery in- 
ferior to few in the island, in respect of variety and 
grandeur. At the head of the ravine of the Ribeiro de 
Janella are the Agoas de Rabesal, a spot remarkaUe 
for the manner in which the water filters through the 
rock — ^the springs come through in fifteen or sixteen 
different fissures, in a cliff of about 250 feet high. 

The plain of the Paul itself bears always the same 
aspect, except in one part, the Campo Grande, which 
18 wholly without brushwood. 

On turning the point of Porto Moniz, to the souths 
die coast and the mountains lose all intere^ in respeet 
to scenery. The descent of the mountains is not so 
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steep, and they are auite bare of wood. Between them 
and the coast are hills of a moderate height, which are 
cultivated to the summit. The chief part of the corn of 
the island is grown here. There are no vines. 

Even the costumes of the peasantry, and the struc- 
ture of the cabins, presents some point of difference irom 
the fashion prevailing in those respects in the east of 
the island. In one or two places the surface admits the 
use of carts. 

The towns on this side off& nothing deserving of par^ 
ticular remark. Paul de Mar, Calheta, &c. are seated 
on slips, or depressions, under the hills, like Ponta Del- 
gada. The area of the Arco de Calheta is a complete 
half crater ; but the heights around are not as precipit- 
ous as those that encircle the arco of St. George. 

During the course of the same season, I made an ex- 
curnon to Porto Santo ; which is about thirty-five miles 
norlh-east of the nearest point of Madeira. We took 
our passage in one of the large boats, which trade be- 
tween the two islands. The prevailing wind here being 
north-east, is of course adverse to the voyage. The 
place is miserable enough, and hardly deserves the effort. 
The hills (the highest of which rise to about 1600 feet) 
stand at the two extremities of the idand, divided by a 
sort of plain, or depression, in the centre. They are 
perfectly barren. The whole island, indeed, has a 
parched, bumt-up aspect, especiadly after havest ; sug- 
gesting the notion rather of an African than of an Euror 
pean climate. A considerable quantity of com b grown 
'm the more level district, and near the town a narrow 
band of vines stretches along the shore ; the plants are 
not trained, but drawn on: the hot sand, and the fruits 
thus ripen earlier than at Madeira ''^. 

* Mr. Bowdich states the produce of these Titiee in 1818 ta^ 
695 pipes. I should not have expected ik to be so considerable. He 
gives also 8768 bushels of wheat, and 1628 of barley, as the amount 
of corn ffpwn. The population I have heard^ variously estimated at 
12 or 1400. 
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The island has but one fountain of good water ; it is 
on the north coast, and conducted to the town by a le- 
vada. The other springs are all brackish. 

Porto Santo is quite destitute of wood, with the ex- 
ception of a few pines and palms. The dragon trees, 
spoken of by Coideyro, are extinct : there is not even 
brushwood. The inhabitants depend altogether on Ma- 
deira for fuel. 

There is but one town, (the whole island indeed is but 
six miles long, and not three broad), which in every re- 
spect is worthy of the miserable region of which it 
forms the capital. 

The chief use of Porto Santo seems to be as a place 
of punishment. Individuals, whether civil or military, 
who have incurred the displeasure of the government of 
Madeira, are often condemned to a residence of some 
length in the island. This was the case of several of 
those who had more obnoxiously distin^ished them- 
selves in the cause of the constitution. 

I should not forget the Desertas, which always form 
so conspicuous an object in the sea views from Funchal. 
They are distant about twenty miles, or four hours' row, 
from Santa Cruz. There are three of them, all very 
difficult of access, both from the heaviness of the surf 
on the beach, and the headlong steepness of the cliffs. 
I could not hear that the southernmost islet had ever 
been scaled. A party of us made an excursion to the 
middle, or great Deserta, and passed the night there. 
Its interior surface forms a hollow, or valley, and is 
composed of loose rock ; on which all vegetation disap- 
pears during three-fourths of the year. The only symp- 
tom of such was a few ferns on the northern exposure. 
There is abundance of sea-fowl. 

A short time ago one of the governors of Madeira 
took it into his head that these rocks were made use of 
as depots for smuggled goods; and, in consequence, 
thought proper to establish on the great, or central De- 
serta, a guard of three soldiers. This precaution is still 
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continued. We found the garrison quartered in a 
wretched hut Provisions are sent over every month ; 
and they are themselves replaced every quarter. It is 
to be hoped that a little consideration will some day 
relieve the soldiery altogether fiom this cruel, and, I 
should imagine, unnecessary service. 

From the cliffs at the northern eiEtremity of our rock, 
we looked down on the comparatively low and flat sur- 
face of the Table Deserta, It was covered with a ma- 
rine grass; and, I understand, is farmed of a noble 
Portugueze family, for the sake of the lichen roccellut 
or orchilla weed, which it produces. There is also 
great plenty of shell-fish — ^limpets and cracas — ^which 
are here collected for the Funchal markets. Rabbits, 
too, abound. 

We slept in a tent which we had brought with us. 
All night long there was a singular noise, like that of 
children crying, which we found proceeded from the 
mother Carey's chickens. During the day these birds 
hide in the rabbit burrows. 

At day-break next morning we had a magnificent 
view of the whole mass of M^eira ; from the peaks of 
Ruivo and the Torrinhas to the beach, and extending 
from Point St Loren^, as far as Cape Gii-am on the 
west Our passage returning took us nearly eight hours. 
Xhe chief objection to an excursion to the Desertas is the 
danger of being kept there by adverse weather rather 
longer than might be agreeable: on that account, it 
would be prudent to take provisions for a day or two. 

The population of Madeira is estimated at 102,000 
inhabitants ; but Mr. Bowdich states that he learnt from 
the best Portugueze authority, that in 1823 it was 
98,000 and a fraction, being an increase of 14 per cent 
above the census of 1813. The following is a list of 
tbe parishes of the island, with the number of fires 
(Fogos) or families in each. It was taken from official 
sources --of the perfect accuracy of which we have no 
means of judging. Nor can I altogether account for 

B b 
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the slight difference which appears in the results in dif- 
ferent years. Allowing what I believe is the ordinary 
average, five persons to a family, the sum will not much 
differ from that given by Mr. Bowdich. 

I have procured also an account of the annual num- 
ber of birtns, marnages, and deaths in the four parishes 
forming the city of Funchal. 



PARISHES. 



Four Parishes of Funchal. 

S^Cathedral 

SaA Pedro 

Calhad, or St. Maria Maior 

Santa Luzia • 

Faial 

Prazeres 

Ribeira de Janella 

St. Antonio da Sena 

Magdalena 

Camacha 

Agoa de Pena 

Curral das Freiras •• #•.. 

Atabua •• 

Monte • 

Sao Jorge 

Arco de S. Jorge •••* 

Sa6 Vicente •. ••• 

Porto de Moniz 

Calheta • 

Estreito de Calheta 

Arco de Calheta • 

Sa6 Roque •••••••«• 

Cani9al 

St. Anna ' •••. •••. 

Serra de Agoa 

Santa Cruz •• •••• 

Ponta de Pargo • 




731 
193 
163 
174 
131 
177 

66 
108 
379 
505 
546 
135 
909 
597 
6Q8 
560 
678 
344 

40 
630 
243 
567 
496 



721 
195 
163 
174 
133 
178 

69 
103 
388 
492 
546 
133 
938 
596 
610 
557 
685 
366 

39 
634 
246 
571 



1825 



842 

1573 

964 

719 



723 
190 
162 
175 
134 
183 

70 
116 
392 
490 
548 
136 
940 
602 
607 
545 
580 
732 

40 
643 
243 
560 
487 



PARISHES. 

Paul do Mar ■ 

Ponta Delgada ■ 

Porto da Cruz • 

Pontado.Sol 

Sa6 Gon^alo ■ 

Camara de LoboB 

Estreito de Camara de Lobos 

Gaula 

Cani^o ,., 

Sau Martimho 

Canhas 

Campanario •■ 

N S dosRemedios of the same Parish 

Ribeira Brava 

Seixal 

PajamdaOTelha*> >.. 

Santo Antonio , 

Machico ; 

Island of Porto Santo • 

List of Baptisms in the Parish of the") 

cathedral of Funchal.— Children!. 

bornoflawful wedlock J 

exposed, parents unknown. ■ 

Marriages in the same church •■••.. 

Burials in the same church 

Baptisms in the church of Santal 
Luzia of Funchal '"J 

Marn^es in the same choivh 

Burials in the same church 

Baptisms in the church of St. Pe-l 
dro of Funchal J 

B b3 



1823 


1824 


177 


I7fi 


tt'iC 


H0.1 


612 


Hlfi 


yof 


Mflfi 


a4s 


a/iT 


705 


68fi 


4;; 


42 


771 


77P 


2K2 


281 


42fi 


447 


4«2 


47;i 


771 


74<i 


6H^ 


495 




lOfi 


77(> 


7H(I 


241 


24C 


47(; 


47-1 


H7;j 


ftfi7 


764 


771 


426 


427 


in 


110 


SI 


88 


15 


2fi 


121 


157 


128 


109 


38 


28 


75 


109 


290 


253 



286 
440 
474 
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Mmrriaget in the Mine church 

Burials in the lume church • , 

CalhaA or Stm. Maria Maior ofl 

Funchal-— BaplimiB j 

Marriages ••••••••••••< 

Burials ••••••« 



1823 



32 
168 

147 

21 

1061 



18241825 



43 
276 

148 

1^ 
131 



42 
237 

145 

18 

105 



The foUowtttff specimen of the meteorology of Ma- 
deira is taken m>m a series of tables, which were fur- 
nished me by the same gentleman to whom we are in- 
debted for the remajrks contained in Appendix II. 
The limits of our work, unfoitnnatdy, would not allow 
of the insertion of the whole of these tables ; and {rem 
some inregularities in the manner in which they were 
drawn up, it was found difficult to present the results of 
the observations in the shape of general averages. The 
motive for the selection of this portion, was the circum- 
stance of the temperature being at this time taken by a 
register thermomtiter^ marking the range of variation in 
the course of eacn day. 
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FEBRUARY— 1825. 



Dv. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



30.57 
30.52 
30.55 
30.51 

30.45 

30.40+ 

30.29 

30.26 

30.22 

30.25 

30.36 

30.35 

30.35 
30.40 

30.44 

80.46 

30.44 

30.45 

30.44— 

30.38 + 

30.80 

30.24 

30.39 

30.37 

30.39 

30.49 

30.44 

3(U5 



+ 8.8. 



69 59 64 

69 59+64 

71 59 66 

69 58 63 

68 59 65 

67 59 65 

65 60—64+ 

66 61 65 
65 61 62 

65 61 64 
68i 60 65 

71 59—67 

67 63 65 

68 61 66 

67 60 05 

66 59+63 
65 5Bi 62 

67 57—64 

70 56 63 
+69 61+65 

72 61+67 
75+61 68 
76 60 65 
76 59 64 
71—58+65 
75—58+67 

69 62 66 
—70— 60— 66 



WBod. 



N.B. 

N.B. 

N.E. 

N. 

N.E. 

N. 

E. 

E. 

S. 

S. 

S.E. 

E. 

S, 

S. 

S.W. 

N.E. 

N. 

N. 
N.E. 
N.E. 
N.E. 

W. 

N. 

N. 

N. 
N.E. 

B. 



Ritfn. 



1.70 



09 



1.79 



Fine. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Overcast 

j Fiiiep.in.afew 

I dropfofrain. 
Overcast. 

i Do.Night slight 

I rain. 
Ditto. 

i Heayy, 24 ho. 

I rain. 

i Rain a.ni. 

I Finep.m. 
Rne. 

Do. ndn in the 
night. 
Thiclc, some rain. 
Ditto. 

Do. p.m. a few 
drops of rain. 
Overcast. 
Ditto. 
Fine. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Overcast. 
Fine. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Overcast. 



{ 



{ 



N.B. + is the Maximum heat by a regbter Thermometer. 
— is the Minimum, ditto. 

8.S. is the Sunset. 
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MARCH— 18t5. 




+• ft.S. 



19 
»0 



Id 
14 
\5 

\e 

ts 

\9 
30 
31 




30.19 
30.01 
29.84 

t9.97 

S9J)7 

99.91 

2983 

29.90 

29.94 

30.10— 

30.15 + 

30.23 

30.33 



74 «1 «8 

•9 60 6« 

79 «9 M 

74 «14.66 

74 61»6« 
7f+59 6« 

73 59 68 

74 «0 «5 
74 61 66 
73 61 67 

71 59 66 

70 60 67 

72 60 68 

72 60-67 

73 61—66 
69 60 66 

73 59+65 
+79 59 66 

66 60+65 

71 60 64 

67 58 63 

72 58 65 

72 59 66 

67 57 64 
63 57 62 

68 56 62 

68 56 63 

69 64 56 
--72 60-66 

74 62 67 
74+61+66 



N.W. 



1.30 



1.30 



Fine. 
Overcast. 
Fine. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditfa 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

i Do. p.in. N. — 
\ Nt.8now on hills 
Do.p.m.N.W.rain 
C Showery rain 
I aU night 
Fine, snow on 
mountains. 
Ditto. 
Showery. 
Rain. 
Showery. 
Ditto. 
Fine. 

Showery p.m. 
Fine. 
Overcast. 
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APRIL~1825. 



D.7. 


Bvometar. 


UMdnooMter. 
+ S.8. 


wind. 


Bam. 


WfliMMr. 


1 


30.26 


72 


63 


65 


N. 




Overcast 


2 


30.13 


72 


62 


65 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


3 


30.06 


66 


63 


65 


E. 




Ditto. 


4 


29.88 


67 


61 


64 


S.E. 


.41 


Rain. 


5 


29.83 








S.E. 




Overcast. 


6 


29.81 








W. 




Fine. 


7 


29.98 


70 


59 


66 


N.W. 




Showery. 


8 


30.13 


67 


61 


64 


N. 




Ditto. 


9 


30.11 


67 


61 


65 


N. 




Fine. 


10 


30.18 


69 


62 


66 


N. 




Ditto. 


11 


30.28 


74 


61 


67 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


12 


30.34 








N.E. 




Ditto. 


13 


30.30 






* 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


14 


30.22 






> 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


15 


30.23 


75 


Gl 


70 


E. 




DittOySlightLeste. 


16 


30.21 


74 


63 


69 


E. 




Ditto, ditto. 


17 


30.20 


73 


62 


68 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


18 


30.12 


79 


62 


70 


E. 




Leste. 


19 


30.16 








N.E. 




Fine. 


20 


30.26 


74 


64 


68 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


21 


30.35 


74 


62 


69 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


22 


30.20 


72 


64 


66 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


23 


29.94 


70 


63 


67 


W. 




Ditto. 


24 


29.84 


73 


62 


67 


w. 




( Do. rain in the 


25 


29.65 


68 


6] 


66 


W.NW 




I night. 
Showery. 


26 


29.97 


70 


60 


65 


N.W. 


1.25 


Slight showers. 


27 


30.11 


68 


61 


64 


N.W. 




Ditto. 


28 


30.18 


67 


60 


65 


N. 




Fine. 


29 


30.20 


66 


60 


64 


N. 




Overcast. 


30 


30.25 


66 


60 


65 


N.E. 




Ditto. 




1.66 
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MAY 


—1825. 


"v. 


( 




irno. 




wiad. 


^ 


Weather. 




30.25 


67 


60 


65 


N.E. 




Overcast. 




30.17 


71 


61-1-66 


N.E. 




( Finep.in.over- 
l cast 




30.03 


73 


62 


68 


S.W. 




Do. rain at night. 




29.96 






m 


W. 




Overcastyshowers. 




30.08 


71 


65 


68 


W. 


.90 


Showers. 




ao.23 


69 


62 


67 


N.W. 




Fine. 




30.25 






» 


N.W. 




Ditto. 




30.19 


73 


61 


68 


N.W. 




Ditto. 




30.15 


74 


66 


69 


N.W. 


. 


Ditto. 


10 


30.21 






■ 


N.W. 




Overcast 


11 


30.25 


70 


65 


68 


N.W. 




Do. hills in mist. 


IS 


30.31 




— 




N.W. 




Ditto. 


13 


30.29 








N.W. 




Ditto. 


14 


30.23 








N.B. 




Ditto. 


15 


30.20 


71 


62 


67 


N.E. 




Fine. 


16 


30.30 


73 


62 


6S 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


17 


30.38 


68 


61 


66 


N.E. 




Overcast. 


18 


30.36 








N.W. 




Fine. 


19 


30.25 








N.W. 




Overcast 


20 


30.24 


71 


63 


67 


N.E. 




Small rain. 


31 


30.31 


68 


64 


67 


N.E. 




Overcast. 


22 


30.28 


70 


61 


67 


N.E. 


Shower. 


23 


30.28 


70 


63 


68 


N.E. 


.10 Overcast. 


24 


30.32 


71 


64 


69 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


25 


30.34 


72 


64 


69 


N.E. 




Fine. 


26 


30.37 


72 


66 


70 


N.E. 




Overcast 


27 


30.34 


71 


65 


68 


N.E. 




Ditto. 


28 


30.14 








N. 




Strong west wind. 


29 


30.17 


76 


65 


70 


N.E. 




Fine. 


30 


30.37 


75 


65 


70+ 


N. 




Ditto. 


31 


30.42 


74 


64 


70+ 


N. 




Ditto. 




1. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE TABLES OP METEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS, MADE BY DR. GOURLAY, IN THE 
CITY OF FUNCHAL, 



THERMOMETER. BAROMETER. 

Highest Lowest. Medium. 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 

30 2 29 9 30 



1 801 Highest Lowest Medium. 
Deg. Deg. Deg. 

Jan. 67 52 58 



Wind.— E. NE. NW. N. SE.— most generally NE. 



Feb, 65 52 58 | 30 2| 29 1 J 30 
Wind.— SE. E. NE. N. NW.— generally NE. and N. 



Mar, 71 56 62 | 30 2 29 8 30 

Wind.— E. to the 9tli— NW. W. to the 15th— after- 

wards E. and NE. 



AjfHl 67 53 60 I 30 1 29 6 30 

Wind.— N. NW. W. NE. SW.— most frequently NE. 



May. 67 52 62 | 30 2| 29 7 30 

Wind.— N. SW. NW. W.— most generally N. and NE. 



June. 73 60 66 J 30 2 29 9 30 

Wind.— NE. N. NW. SE. E.— most frequently N. 

and NE. 



July. 75 66 69 | 30 1^ 29 9 30 

Wind.— .Twenty-one days NE. alternately — afterwards 

NW. and N. 



Aug. 79 67 64 | 30 1| 29 H 30 
Wind.— Variable from NE. N. E. SW. NW. to W. 

c c 
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THERMOMETER. BAROMETER. 

Highest Lowest Medium. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. 

30 2 29 9 30 



1801 Highest Lowest Medium. 
Deg. Deg. Deg. 
Sept. 11 68 72 



Wind. — Most frequently NE. and N. — sometimes NW, 

—once £. 



Oct. 16 64 72 I 30 1^ 29 9 30 
Wind. — Twenty-one days NE, alteraately. 



Nov. 72 61 65 I 30 2 29 9 30 

Wind.— Variable from NE. N. to SW.— generally NE. 



Dec. 70 58 62 I 30 2 29 8 30 

Wind.— Changeable from NE. E. N. SE. SW. 

1802 

Jan. 65 51 58 | 30 3 29 5 30 

Wind.— Changeable from NE. N. NW. to W. to the 

12th.— after N. E. 



Feb. 67 54 60 | 30 2| 29 7| 30 
Wind. — Variable from N. NE. — two days E. 



Mar. 72 55 59 | 30 2 29 8 30 

Winslr,— Generally If. and NE 



April 67 54 61 I 30 2| 29 7| 3a 
Wind.— Variable from NE. NW. NE. ta E.-« 

generally NE. 



May. 69 56 62 | 30 1 29 7 29 & 

Wind.— NW. N. and NE, to tke ISth. 
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THERMOMETER. BAROMETER. 



1 80l Highest Lowest. Medium. 
Deg. Deg. Deg. 

June. 70 61 65 



Highest Lowest Medium. 
Inches. Inches. Inches* 

30 1| 29 8| 30 



Wind— N. NW. and SE.— most generally NE. 



July. 73 64 69 | 30 2 30 1 30 1| 
Wind, — Two days N. — twenty-nine days NE. 



Aug. 80 68 73 | 30 1 29 9 30 
Wind. — E* N.E. and N. — most feeq:itently E. 



Sept. 84 70 75 I 30 3 29 8| 30^ 
Wind.— E. NE. SW.— most generally E. 



Oct. 76 66 69 I 30 1 29 8| 29 94 
Wind.— E. NW. NE. N. SW. and W. alternately. 



Nou. 70 60 65 \ 30 1| 29 4 29 8 
Wind.— NW. W. N. and NE.— generally NW. 



Dec. 63 52 57 J 30 1 29 6 29 8^ 
Wmd— N. S. NW. and NE.— most generally NE.» 



* The mean temperature of Funchal, according to Kirwan, is 
68.9 of Fahrenheit, or 20.4 of the centigrade thermometer; but I 
am inclined to think from the eighteen years' observations of Dr. 
Gourlay, a resident in Madeira, that Kirwan's informants have led 
him to rate the mean nearly three degrees of Fahrenheit too high, 
as he did that of the equator. The difference in the mean tempera- 
ture of several years scarcely ever exceeds 1^ of Fahrenheit in Ma- 
deira; and the difference between the means of February and 
August, which may be considered as the extremes of heat and cold, 
averages 10^. Mr. Kirwan's result is as follows: — 

Jan. 64^.18 ;— Feb. 64.3;— March, 65.8; — ^April, 65.5 ;— May, 
66.58; — June, 69.74; — July, 73.45; — Aug. 75.02;— Sept 75.76; 
—Oct 7S.5;--Mov. 6».0S;— Dec. 65. 
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Ill closing this string of unconnected and imper- 
fect notices, the writer has only to express his own 
apprehension that many of them may be found 
liable to the reproach of considerable inaccuracy. 
Every one who has travelled will be aware of the diffi- 
culty there is, under such circumstances, of obtaining 
statements that can be entirely depended upon. To 
use the expression of Dr. Johnson in the same case^ the 
answer to the second question is often such as nullifies 
that to the first. Some contradictions of this kind have 
occurred to the writer himself in revising his collection ; 
but he is at present without either the means of recon- 
ciling or removing themi : he gives, therefore, the whole 
as he received it, and with the less concern as to the 
responsibility so incurred, as his very mistakes, in pro- 
voking correction or criticism, may be the means of 
eliciting more accurate information. 



FINIS. 



Printed by R. Gilbert, St. John'f-tqnare, London. 
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